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RESOLUTION of * * for the 


Encouragement of Arts, Manufactures, 

and WOO, [qa 17» 1767. 

& The Seeley Fo the Rncdibeetblls of 
% Arts, Manifattures, and. Commerce, will 
&* occafionally publiſh in this Work ſuch Pieces 
* as they 1 think Proper, to lay before 4 
« Public.” | 


9 


N. B. The Second VoLuME of this work will be” pub- 
liſhed in February or March next: and ſuch Gentlemen 
as are diſpoſed to favour the Editor with any commu- 

_ Hications reſpecting improvements in Abe culture, of 
other uſeful matters, are requeſted to ſend them 5 
Mr. Nouxksk, Bookſeller to His MAJESTY, 


| MEMOIR S. 
5 "7 E 4 
AGRICULTURE, 

- AND. OTHER 
OECONOMICAL ARTS. 


BY © | 4 1 
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; | VOLUME I, 
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Printed for 1. Novnas, Bookſeller to His MA J ESTY, 
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MONGST' the many more im- 
A. portant means, by which Your 
MaJjEsTY has promoted the intereſt of 
your ſubjects, and the welfare of man- 
kind, you have been pleaſed to patro- 
nize, in a peculiar manner, the Polite 
Arts; and, alſo, the advancement of 
Natural Hiſtory, and Mechanics; on 
which the improvement of Agriculture, 
and other Oeconomical Arts, principal- 
ly depends. The fruits of Your Mar 
JE8TY's goodneſs, as to theſe points, 
90 A 3 have 


© 


(vi "of 71 
have been moſt eminently confpltiiows; 
in the amazing progreſs, thoſe arts have 


made in your dominions, ſince. the 
commencement of your auſpicious 
reign ; and in the ſpirit, which now 


prevails generally, of puſhing them 
ſtill further towards ultimate rende 
tion. 


This ſtriking evidence, of Your 
MaJjesTY's gracious diſpoſition to coun- 


tenance ſuch purſuits, has given room 


to hope, that the proceedings of a So- 

ciety, inſtituted for the Encouragement 
of Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce; 
and whoſe affiduous labours, have 
produced adequate effects; will not 


be thought wholly unworthy -your | 


royal notice: whence I have been em- 
boldened, humbly to beg leave, to lay be- 
fore Your Ma jEsT this Firſt Volume of 
the Memoirs of Agriculture, and other 


Oeconomical Arts: a work chiefly cal- 


vulaies to aid the efforts of that Society. 


— 


1 1 Dan!” I flatter 


. 


(wu) 


tains à brief hiftory of the: Society's 


ment to the end of the year 2767 
exhibiting the nature of the ſeveral 
ohjects of its encouragement; the rear 
ſons for adopting them the ſubfequent 
proceedings, with the reſult z and the 


end, where not hitherto attained. 


A long application to the ſtudy of 


the principles, and the knowledge. of 


the facts, that afford lights into the re- 
ſpective ſubjects ; together with A con- 


part in moſt of the tranſactions ; in- 
ſpired me with the audacity to engage 


in this difficult taſk : which, as it ſeem» 


ed, would have been otherwiſe unat- 


tempted ; though eſſential to the ren- - 


dering the Society's endeavours fully 
eflectual, as to many particulars. 


A4 


7 


I flatter myſelf with the more indul- 
gence from Your Majes Tx, as it con- 


probable methods of completing che 


ſtant attegdance on the Sogiety, and a | 


—— 


05 ” 7 

Great! as' have been my pains; and ; 
anxiety, to acquit myſelf well in this 
undertaking; if my performance ſhould 
meet with the ſmalleſt ſhare of Your 
MajzsTyY's approbation, I ſhall think 

myſelf amply” rewarded. At leaſt I 

confide in Your MajzsTyY's benign can- 


dour, that the utility of the deſign will 
_ excuſe my want of greater abilities to 


execute it; and my preſumption, in 
aſpiring to preſent this volume to Your - 


MaJjesTY. 


I am, Six, 


Your Maizsrr's a 


Moſt dutiful Subject, and 
ned devoted, dente Servant, 


_ ROB ERT Do SSI E. 


e. 


of improvements in agriculture, and other 
ceconomical arts, are too evident to require any 
demonſtration from argument. But there are 
reaſons for our earneſt attention to them, pecu- 
lar to the preſent times, which cannot be too 


ſtrongly and univerſally inculcated.— The high 


price of all kinds of proviſions, and the decline 
of our manufactures, are become affecting ob- 
jets of the moſt ſerious conſideration: as not 
only the welfare of numbers of individuals, but 
the flouriſhing condition of the ſtate, and per- 
haps even our very exiſtence as a free people, 
depend in ſome manner on them. Under theſe 
alarming circumſtances, we have, however, 
this conſolation, that at the period when it is 
ſo neceſſary for us to uſe every poſſible means 


to check the progreſs of theſe evils, ſome 
events have taken place, which give us great 
room to hope for a future remedy, and ſecurity 


againſt them. — An n taſte and 
| fond neſs 


IE general great advantages to the public 


* 
— 
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fondneſs has happily ariſen, not only in many 
gentlemen of independent fortunes, but even 


in opulent perſons in profeſſions, and trade, for 


applying to the ad of huſbandry, and 
other uſeful arts: and ſuch a ſpirit ſubſiſts in 
numbers of them, as ſuffers, neither aſſiduity 
nor expence to be wanting, to puſh experimen- 
tal diſquiſition to the utmoſt extent. Among 
thoſe, alſo, who do not actually engage in the 
practical part of theſe purſuits, we ſee many 

ſtriving with equal ardour to promote this im- 
portant end in a different way : that 1s, by fur- 
niſhing incitements to others to employ their 


_ utmoſt efforts to make beneficial diſcoveries, or 
to reveal for the common good, ſuch as are 


already made. 


The public-ſpirited plan of the Society, inſti- 


tuted in London for the encouragement of arts, 
manufactures, and commerce, though the prin- 


cipal, and a very eminent inſtance of this dif- 


| poſition, is not the only one, which has been 


carried into execution. — There are ſeveral 
country ſocieties formed in an humbler way, to 
proſecute the ſame noble views: and which en- 
deavour, in a ſimilar manner, to increaſe or 
diffuſe uſeful knowledge of the reſpective ſub- 
jets. And, beſides what is done by theſe collec- 
tive bodies, many individuals ſtrenuouſly ex- 


| ert themſelves, 1 in a private capacity, to che- 


| riſh 


* 
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Tiſh invention, and propagate tn ti in 
{Ry of a wanne. 2 8 


But yain are al theſe labours to cultivate ex · 


perimental reſearch, or collect information, if 


a proper channel be wanting to tranſmit the 
produce of them to the public ; and convey it. 
to thoſe, for whoſe emolument it was intended. 


Without this means, no fruit can be reaped 
| from all thoſe pains. It 1s to little purpoſe, that 


the encouragers of theſe improvements amaſs 


together all the intelligence 3 in the world, if 
they only bury it in their own records and pa- 
pers, where it ſoon falls into oblivion; or con- 
ine the effects of it to ſome particular perſons 
or places, where its narrow influence can be 
but of little moment. This is, in fact, to 
waſte time and money improvidently, not to 


ſay irrationally, in attaining thoſe means of be- | 


ing ſerviceable to the public, which are not af- 
terwards to be applied to any real end. 


ho be 


With regard ta the London Society, the de- 
fe of ſuch an opportunity of completing their 
purpoſes, is not the conſequence, either of ig · 
norance of its efficacy, or inattention to the. 
procuring it; but of unlucky: accidents, that 


have fallen in their way, and fruſtrated their 
views as to this point. It was, for ſome T, 


their 


e , Kg —ͤN-ṔE _— 
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| their declared intention, to have publiſhed, & 
annually, an hiſtorical regiſter : in which, the 
communications procured by their premiums, or 
made to them by ſpontaneous correſpondents, 

, were to have been given to the world. But ſeve- 
ral unforeſeen difficulties prevented the putting 
this deſign in execution; and have, at length, ſo 
much evinced it not to be practicable with con- 
venience, that they ſeem at preſent to have laid 
aſide all thoughts of it. Some ſubſtitutive me- 
thod of doing the ſame thing, is, therefore, 
abſolutely neceſſary to render effectual their 
proceedings; eſpecially as experience has now 
ſhewn, that one of the beſt ways to advance 
agriculture, by means of their premiums, is to 
require. not only the matter propoſed ſhould be 
done, but that information ſhould be given, 
alſo, by the claimant, of the manner in which it 
was done; and of all the attendant circumſtan- 
ces, that may conduce to enable others to do 
the ſame. The importance of this kind of infor- 
mation is, indeed, ſo evident, that the Society, in 
a number of inſtances, offer their medals, which 
are eſteemed the higheſt reward they can beſtow, 
only for intelligence of the beſt methods of per- 
formance of 'the matter propoſed, verified by 
experiments, without exacting any other taſk 
from the candidate. Theſe are certainly very 
right meaſures to procure. the deſired know- 
ledge : but ſuch knowledge can never be ren- 

dered 


Ka 


P RN N RAG N j Kill 
dered of any material ſervice to the world, till 
the publication of ſome proper periodical work 


furniſhes the opportunity of promulging it for 
; general uſe. This work ſhould be. ſuch, as 
may be open to receive all the reſpective 
communications; and become the known re- ; 
poſitory of them: in which they may be always 
found; and to which any, who ſhall have occa- 
n ior "thaw, may r have recourſe. 


101 is to be nete 8, well on the ** of 


55 the public, as for the ſake of the Society itſelf, 


which has not, for this reaſon, acquired the 
whole honour due to it on many occaſions, that 
no ſuch work has been hitherto eſtabliſhed with 
their concurrence. In default of the publica- 
tion of their hiſtorical regiſter, a monthly peri- 
odical collection of eſſays and letters on agricul- 
ture, and commercial arts, was ſet up, without 
any connection with them, under the name of 
Muſeum ruſticum, & commerciale; as a vehicle for 
all communications of this nature. The favour- 


able reception, and ſupport, that it met with, 


manifeſted the ſenſe, which the world enter- 
tained of the ex pedience of ſuch a work: and 
though it was not, in the earlier part of its du- 
ration, ſupplied with ſufficient matter of ade. k 

quate conſequence ; yet perhaps few circum-' 
ſtances in the preſent times have more contri- 
buted to create, and diſſeminate the taſte for, 
1 5 ä purſuits 
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purſuits of this Kind, or more afiſted to the 
proſecuting them by the beſt methods, than 
that publication. But ſome occurrences reſpect- 
ing the œconomical management of it, and not 
any negle& or diſcouragement on the part of 
the public, occaſioned the diſcontinuance of it 
above two years ago: and left thoſe, Who ap- 
ply themſelves to the ſtudy or practice of agri- 
culture, without any means of calling for the 
aid of inſtruction to get over the diſſiculties 
they may meet with; or of imparting, in a 
general way, what they cpm bi oy wor "Avi 0 
tageous for others t to learn. 


T 


The above-mentioned | — gave riſe why 2 
geügu of ſetting on foot a work adapted to 
| theſe views; but more extenſive than had been 
hitherto attempted. In order that the ſeveral 
Societies, particularly that of London, may 
have an opportunity of giving the world the 
benefit of their labours; and that the means 
may be reſtored, by which private individuals 

may diſcloſe the reſult of their experiments, or 
_ obſervations to the public; or procure intelli- 
gence from others, on any points where it may 
de material to e or their ee eee 


There are ſome other circumſtances" relative 
to modern improvements, that afforded Rill far- 
ther inducements to the publiſhing this work, 


D n E I A C E. * 
on account of the national good, to which it 
may be made ſubſervient. The example of 
Great · Britain, and Ireland, has been followed by 
ſeveral other countries on the continent: and 


: there are now a number of ſocieties, and aca- 


demies, in various places, that are inſtituted 
on the ſame ſyſtem; and follow the ſame gene- 
ral methods of proceeding; except, that the 
greateſt part publiſh ſome kind of memoirs, of 


| journal of their own tranſactions, or the correſ- 


pondence of private perſons with them on the 
objects of their purſuit. Moſt of theſe works 
are ſent to, or otherwiſe procured by the Soci- 
ety in London: but the community has hither- 
to had very little advantage from the contents 
of them: except that a tranſlation of ſome ſe- 
lected pieces was publiſhed three or four years 
ago. It is not to be imagined, that the whole 
contained in theſe foreign memoirs, or journals 
merit notice here, where arts, as well as ſcience, 
have made a much greater progreſs towards 
perfection. But ſeveral of the articles in them 
being communicated by very ingenious and 
philoſophic men, who have applied themſelves 
to experimental examination, as well as ab- 
ſtracted ſtudy, they of courſe ſometimes fur- 
niſh new, and important lights. Moreover, 
notwithſtanding we enjoy a ſuperiority in gene- 
ral over 6ther countries, in the improvement 

of moſt arts, ha particular places elſewhere 
poſleſs 


__— , 
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poſſeſs certain matters of great utility, peculiar 


to themſelves, of which the intelligence has not 
hitherto reached us: at leaſt not in ſo full a 
manner as to make us practically maſters of 
them. Some of the contents, therefore, of theſe 

foreign works are well worthy our attention, 
both with regard to ſpeculation, and practice: 
ſince they may entertain us by their novelty, 
while we profit by their inſtruction, The ex- 
tracting, conſequently, from time to time, the 
valuable part of the eſſays, publiſhed by fo- 
reign ſocieties, and academies; and giving it in 
our own language, with ſuch. comments, or 
illuſtrations, as may render it more applicable 
to uſe with us; cannot fail to have an eſſential 


tendency to the bin we Ar culti- 
"FANG: | | ; 


3 is yet Ota ſource of information. 
relating to agriculture, that ſhould not eſcape 


our notice. It is, the reports made, from year 


to year, by Mr. Wynne Baker, of the effects of 
his trials and experiments; which are perform- 


ed under the protection, and with the ſupport 


of the Dublin Society; and conducted by him 
with ingenuity, and judgment. Though theſe 


reports are publiſhed by Mr. Baker in Ireland; 
yet they come to the hands of very few here: 
but, by their being inſerted in this work, the 
public may reap the full advantage of them: as 
te \ ; 7, 
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they will be thenge Mid. dig to A. who r. 
ene Ene 


Theſe : are e the 8 views, 90 * the * 


tention of publiſhing this work was formed. 


The Society for the Encouragement of Arts, &c. 
were properly apprized of the plan of it: and 
they were HIPs. to make the n reſo- 
lution. ho 

June 17s 1767. 


: 1 


Reſolved, 
« That, if the propoſal for wining on 3-7 Pl 


« periodical work, under the title of Memoirs of 


&« Agriculture, and other CE conomical Arts, Oc. be 
* carried into execution, the Society will occa- 


4 fionally publiſh in it ſuch pieces relating to 


ct agriculture, manufactures, and commerce, 
« as they may think proper to lay before the 


& Ween And that liberty be hereby given, 


te to ſpecify the ſenſe of this reſolution in the 
6 « title-page, and advertiſements of the ſaid 
% work, in the following words :—The Society for 
« the Encouragement of Arts, Manufatures, and Com- 
10 mere, will occaſionally publiſh, in this wort, fuch 
& pieces, as they Hall ay Proper to lay before the 


= public,” 


But, beſides the- communications, which the 


Society itſelf mays in x conſequence of the above 
* a * * "I . reſo- 


. 


74 
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reſolution, dire to be inſerted in chis Work; 


it is intended to ſubjoin to them every other 
ſpecies of information, that may contribute to 
promote its final views. The earlieſt dcebunt 
will be preſented of all che future pretittinns; 
they ſhall reſolve to offer: and ſuch explana- 
tions will be. added, as may tend to render them 
moſt effcacious. A fit Wilt be, Ike wile, given, 
with the ſame comments, of ors which ät 
preſent ſtand ſubject to claims in the next or 
any ſucceeding year. "This wi Il be highly, con- 
ducive to the ſucceſs of theſe premiums. For, 
in order to make them fully effectual, it is neceſ- 


fary, that the nature of the ſubject, the reaſons | 


on which the utility is preſumed, and the moſt 
feaſible methods of performing. or attempting 


tlie matter propoſed, mould be as much as poſ- 


fible made known. It i 18 obvious from Era, 
tion, that many perſons, who have been paſſive 
from a Tuppoſed incapacity, would have had 


the ſpirit to undertake, and perhaps the ability 


to] hare the taſks required by the Society, 


if they had well underſtood the end and means : 


as alſo that many, who have made attempts, have 
miſcarried from an ignorance of theſe particu- 


lars, or from unluckily miſtaking the Won 
of N 


1 is a "principal part of the Jefign of theſe 
Memoirs, to remove thoſe difficulties, by ſup- 


_ plying. 


„ NNO b 
plying fach information, as may encourage the 
proper perſons to become candidates: and, at 
the ſame time, facilitate their endeavours to ef- 
fect the end, by aſſiſting them with intelligence 
of the beſt means. But this has made it neceſ- 
 fary to go a ſtep further. It was impoſſible to 
be explicit, and clear, as to the reaſons, and in- 
ſtructions, which regard the ſubjects of the pre- 
ſent premiums, without retroſpection to ſeve- 
ral things paſt. Theſe formed ſo conſiderable 
a part of the whole ſyſtem of the Society's tranſ· 
actions, that it would have been disjointing 
and mutilating the parts, not to have compre- 
hended the whole, in any diſquiſition reſpect- 
ing them. I have, therefore, begun this work 
with à brief hiſtory of the Society's views, and 
proceedings, as to every article of encourage- 
ment, they have adopted, till the end of the year 

1767; and of the ſucceſs, and failure of their 
endeavours. I have prefixt an explanation of 
the general nature of the ſubject, and the rea- 
ſons for adopting it; and ſubjoined ſuch other 
remarks on the means of encouragement em- 
ployed, and on the event of them, as may beſt 
tend to promote the completion of the views. 
This will render intelligible many particulars re- 
lating to the preſent and future premiums, that 
would be otherwiſe obſcure and ambiguous; 
and, at the ſame time, throw a true light on 
Io motives, and acts of the Society which, 

a 2 through 


| 

| 

| - 

|, 
| 


CO r ies 


2 n 


through the indiſpenſible brevity of their ad- 


vertiſements, the neceſſity of adhering ſtrictlyx 


to the conditions required in them, and the 
novelty or complexity of the intention in ſeve- 
ral caſes, are, for want of ſuch n : 
8 435 th J. 

The a. colleclon wich the Society has 
made of improved machines, as well for other 
purpoſes, as thoſe. of agriculture, are loſt to 
the public, in a great degree, till a proper ac- 
count of them be publiſhed, in ſuch manner, 


that thoſe, to whom they may be uſeful, may 


have an opportunity of knowing and procuring 
them. A catalogue of them will be, therefore, 
given in this work, with ſuch an explanation 
of their conſtruction and uſe, as may tend to 
the introduction of them into general practice; 


and the beſt application of them to the pur- 


poſes for which they are intended. 


All other future occurrences, reſpecting the 
affairs of the Society, proper for the notice of 


the public, will be likewiſe. related: and ſuch 
elucidations ſubjoined, as may render the know- 
ledge of them moſt ſerviceable to the world; 
or advantageous to the intereſt of the Society 
itſelf. By this aſſiſtance, the operation of the 
premiums will be greatly afliſted :, and the 
views and tranſactions of the Society being 


mor Cc 


bended, it will receive à larger ſhare of the 


een 
more generally known, and better compre- 


due honour, and credit: which will undoubted- 
ly conduce to its ſtability and flouriſhing ſtate. 
This alone ſeems wanting to put the Society 
on the moſt reſpectable footing with the public. 
For whoever is well acquainted with the great 
amount of the funds, conſidered as a private 
ſubſcription ; the aſſiduous attendance, and the 
qualifications of many of the members; and 
the numerous inſtances of ſucceſs in the 
very material improvements of agriculture, 

commerce, and the polite arts; muſt acknow- 
ledge the 'Society to be the moſt illuſtrious 
example, of this kind, of a liberal, generous, 
patriotic ſpirit, exerted in adequate abilities for. 
the execution of its noble purpoſes. This de- 
claration of the great ſucceſs of the Society's 
endeavours may appear exaggerated to ſuch, 
as have had but little opportunity of knowing 
the particulars ; or have perhaps been prejudic- 
ed by thoſe, who are fond of propagating the 
contrary opinion. But a juſt view of the Soci- 
ety's proceedings will ſhew it to be well found- 
ed: and I need only refer to the brief hiſtory 
of them, which makes the third article of this 
work : where, by the great multiplicity of in- 
ſlances, found in the detail of facts, all, who 
attend to the bn of them muſt be con- 
vinced. | | 
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In any part of this work where the Society's 
concerns may come in queſtion, the greateſt 
care will be taken to diſtinguiſh what is really 
inſerted by their order, from the other matters 
which do not paſs through their hands: that 
no part may be imputed to them but what is 
publiſhed by their authority: and that they 
may not be miſtakenly made reſponſible for 
the productions of a private pen. | 


There is a collateral circumſtance, alſo, re- 
ſpecting in ſome meaſure the Society, from 
whence this work may become a convenient re- 
ceptacle of information, both to the correſpon- 
dent and the public. In caſes, where premiums 
are offered for accounts of the beſt methods 
of doing any matter propoſed, or where the 
| giving ſuch accounts made a part of the con- 
ditions, the premiums can only be allotted to 
thoſe, which are adjudged to have the pre- 
ference: whereas there may be others, that 
may be very good; and perhaps even better in 
ſome particulars, though not in the whole, 
than thoſe which gained the premium. Where 
this may happen, the Society cannot, never- 
theleſs, with propriety publiſh any of theſe 
accounts, except thoſe of ſuch of the candi- 
dates as have obtained a premium: ſince they 
have no right to diſpoſe of the reſt. But when · 
ever the other candidates may be deſirous the 

L world 
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world ſhopld have the benefit of their labours, 
a place will, at their requeſt, be. afforded, to 
them, in theſe Memoirs, either as ſent by 2 
correſpondent on the common footing, or by 
one of the Society” 8 candidates, according af 
they themſeles may I 1 

| HPP 


The her ſocieties in our own country. may M 
avail themſelves various ways of the channel 

of communication, which this work offers, 
They may, by aſking it, obtain intelligence 
of what they find wanting in their own neigh - 
bourhood, to put them on a level with others 
in any particulars: or they may transfer to 
others a knowledge of the advantages they 
locally enjoy, or have procured by their efforts. 
The canſing experiments, and comparative 
trials to be made under their own inſpection, 
for aſcertaining many matters now doubtful, 
or for gaining original lights, is much more in 
their power than in that of the London So- 
ciety: from whom, on the other hand, they 
may receive hints and inſtructions as to the 
proper objects and manner of theſe trials. And, 
in this way of procceding, they may do great 
ſervice both to their own neighbourhood, and 
the world in general. It is almoſt incredible, 
bow. much ſcope of this kind there is for the 
application of comparative trials. Scarcely 


** of the Moſt fimple, and: common points of 
: 1 practice 


ö 

| 
| 
| 


the ſame places, ſhew.” 
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; practice in huſbandry ; have' been ſettled on 
demonſtrative principles, founded on the cal- | 
culation of the effects of various proportions; 
and methods accurately ſtated: as the very 
great variety of uſages, and opinions, even in 


bious points might be, nevertheleſs, eaſily de- 


termined with a practical certainty, by a proper 
number of experiments: and it is ſcarcely to 


be believed, without ſome attention to a com- 


putation of theſe matters, what ſavings would 
accrue to individuals, and conſequently to the 


public, from having theſe doubts cleared up; 


and the moſt expedient and profitable mes 5 
of practice univerſally known. | | 


The pieces ſelected ſe the foreign memoirs, 
and journals, introduced into this work, will 
be ſuch as appear to have ſufficient novelty, 
and importance, to be deemed worthy a re- 
publication here. And if any paſſage of mo- 
ment occur, that is obſcure, or too general and 
inexplicit for practical application, recourſe 
will be had to the fountain-head whence the 
intelligence flowed, for fuch further explana- 


tion as may be required. The improvements, 


which the foreign ſocieties themſelves are 


daily undergoing, will render them in a ſhort 
time a copious ſource of uſeful 'information. 
And as they have borrowed their ſpirit and 


* 


Moſt of theſe du- | 


: plan Nef us, we ry in ebe de 
every advantage, Uhat'c can be en from the | 
e Theta: e r oh Gameprs'h 
| I „ 9 
| Al communications, men este indi: 
viduals, of ingenious obſervations, or accounts 
of the- reſult of experiments, and material 
facts relating to agriculture, gardening, or 
other uſeful arts, will have a grateful reception 
in theſe Memoirs; and be publiſhed in their 
due order, as they are ſent. And it is hoped, 
that no perſon, who can furniſh any informa- 
tion of this kind, which may be likely to prove 
of public benefit, will be deterred from impart- 
ing it, by a diſſidence as to ſtyle, or ability of 
writing, on account of not being accuſtomed 
to ſuch kind of compoſitions. For, if the ſenſe 
only be intelligibly expreſſed by the correſpon - 
dent, care will be taken, before the printing, 
to correct all inaccuracies; and ſupply any de- 
feats of language, where needful. This inti- 


mation is the more neceſſary, as it is known, 


there are many, who, from a modeſty in this 
point, have ſuppreſſed valuable diſcoveries, 
and obſervations, which they were, otherwiſe, | 

| diſpoſed to have made Known, — 42 


. 
* 
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lt may be 1 alan alſo, to mention here, 

that nothing perſonal nor foreign to the pro- 

felt ſubjects of the work will be admitted into 
= it. 
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it. In writings of this kind, every party ud 
he at liberty to maintain his own opinion, or 


oppoſe; by arguments, that of others, ho differ 
from him. But the diſputation ſhould be.re- 


firaiped to the matter in queſtion ſolely ; and 
nat ſuffered to degenerate into reflections. on 
the writers or their abilities, The want of due 
regard to the preſerving this regularity, and 

gecorum,. in the Muſeum Nuſticum, which was too 
much neglected till the laſt half year, was 
an injury to that work. The wide deviations 


from the plan; futile. criticiſms, and tedious 


repetitions and replications on points of little 
conſequence; not to mention ſarcaſms, and 
cenſures unbecoming gentlemen. to Write of 
each other; depreciated, in ſome meaſure, the 
value of the whole ; and would have brought 
it into diſcredit, had not many excellent pieces, 
from more ſenſible and liberal pens, compenſa- 


ted for the exceptionable part. If, therefore, any 


inadvertent expreſſion or paſſage, that may tend 
to give diſguſt, or may carry the appearance 


of impropriety, ſhall eſcape from our correſ- 


pondents, it is requeſted, they will excuſe fuch 
expreſſion's being ſoftened; ar paſſages expun- 
ged, if not relative to the proper ſubject: as it 
is reſolved to keep this work, as much as poſ- 
fible, free from every nn e Ne or 


not Peltjngpt. 


Several 
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"Sevens gentlemen, who are engaged, with 
great ſpirit, in the improvements of huſbandry 
by experiments in a very, large way, have en- 
gaged to communicate the reſult of their la- 
bours. It is boped, their example will incite 
others, likewiſe, to aſſiſt, in a purſuit of. ſo much 
importance, as the advancement of agriculture 
is at preſent-in our country. But the ability of 
being ſerviceable to the public, in this way, is 
not limited to thoſe, who have opportunity, or 
inclination to make trials, and experiments, or 
to apply themſelves to theoretic ſpeculations, 
It is not, by the invention of new matters only, 
that this great end may be promoted. For the 
rendering more general, in many caſcs, the 
knowledge of the beſt methods now followed, 
the practice of which is confined to particular 
places, or countries, is. another not leſs effecy 
tual means. The information wanted to the 
public in ſuch points may be eaſily given by 
thoſe, who have a conſtant occaſion to ſurvey 
the object: and, in this way, very great good 
may be done to the world with Very little troy | 
ble to the writer. 


LES 


To conclude, every other means will be em- 
ployed, to render theſe Memoirs extenſively 
beneficial. to the public, as well with reſpect to 
the advancement of agriculture, as all inven- 
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tions, or improvements of other matters, that | 
properly fall within the cognizance of the plan. 
And it is preſumed, that not only Great-Bri- 
tain, and Ireland, may reap conſiderable advan- 
tages from it; but that the colonies, alſo, may 
partake, of them, even in a yet more eſſential 
manner: as they have a greater neceſlity for 
ſuch help. The honour, as well as the intereſt 
of our country, is highly concerned in the eſta- 
bliſhment of ſuch a work: ſince we ſhould juſt- 
ly incur the imputation of a faulty ſupineneſs 
in that point, if we were longer to negle this 
obvious means of promoting improvements of 
the utmoſt conſequence to our welfare; which 
almoſt every other civilized Rate has adopted, 
even with the immediate aſſiſtance of government. 
We hope, therefore, the publication of theſe 
Memoirs will have the aid of the ingenious and 
the encouragement of the public-ſpirited; that 
we may be enabled to ſhew by their merits, and 
ſacceſs, our country is not leſs attentive in this, 
than in other particulars, to maintain the ſupe- 
riority, which at preſent diſtinguiſhes us in 
ſcience, and economical arts, as well as arms, Go 
all our As and rivals, | | 
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read faxty; line laſt, 1 
wo Pbillings, read ſixty-eight pounds, three ſhillings. P. 
855 I. 7, after 15, add 15. P. 64. 1: 7, for Colereed, read 

eſeed. P. 71,1. 1, I i ab other, read one 
* F the fit other. P. 77, . 19, omit the word 
ever. P. 84; I. a0, ſor where" the hurts, read where hurts. 
P. 102, l. gas for Jubflance, read\furface, P. 116, L. 3, 
for flraw #4 Ae rent Hraui hats, like the, lialian, 
for women. - Is | +» 45, for. between the Ms of 1762, 
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a 6 3 ARTICLE . x 
4 Ls 1ST of all the F F &c. 
1 relating to Agriculture, Manufactures, Me- 
chanics, . Chemiſtry, and Trade, given by the 
Society for the Enconragement of Arts, 
Manufactures, and Commerce, from their 
inſtitution, to the end of the year 1 i 7. 
Ae at the Defire of the Society. * 


HIS Lift of premiums and bounties is 
inſerted here, not only in conformity to 
the deſire of the Society, but for the fol- 0 
lowing reaſons : 
I. That it will be a ſatisfaction to the ratiodel 
curiolity of many, to be informed of all the objects 
ot encouragement of the kinds here — 
| for 
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for which the Society have actually given rewards, | 
of the reſpective mode, quantum, &c. of thoſe 
rewards, and of the names of the page on 
whom they Have Been beſtowed, © | 

II. That it will ſerve to illuſtrate — matters 


in the ſequel of theſe Memoirs, particularly in the 


following brief hiſtory of the Society's tranſactions, 
-= ſee the chronological order of the rewards given 
ch obje nd to b Mabled"thetice to form 
eat the probes of the ſuccefs ef the 
Society 8 n and proceedings with regard 
to it. | 
III. That, information being thus furniſhed of 
all the various attainments of inventions, and im- 
provenſent, every perſon to whom any of them 
may be particularly uſeful, will - be, by that 
means, put in the way of applying them to their 
advantage. 
IV. That, ' with regard to ugriculture, the ſuc- 
ceſs and extent of the ſeveral attempts, and trials, 
in the culture of new articles being diſplayed, it 


may ſhew how far they may be — as the 


rounds 'of encouragement for introducing ſuch 
articles into practice: hd the names of thoſe 
who have made theſe "trials, or attempts, being 
here ſupplied, an opportunity is afforded in many 
caſes of obtaining ſuch information or aſſiſtance 
from them, as may greatly conduce to ſurmdunt 
the difficulties, others may find in their endeavours 


at the lame rene 
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AGRICULTURE „ 
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Sia, 


1 am directed by the Society for 5 Excourge- 
ment of Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce, to 
ſend you the following Uiſt of all the premiums re- 
lating to agriculture, magufactures, mechanics, 
chemiſtry, and trade; in order to their being pub- | 
liſhed in the Memoirs of Agriculture, if you think 
proper. 
| * By Order of the Society, 
March 3, 1768. i 7 ps 


A Lift of all the Premiums, Bounties, Ge. relating 
10 Apriculture, TManufattures, Mechanics, Che- 
miſtry, and Trade, given by the Society for the En- 

- couragement of Arts, Manufactures, and Com- 
merce, from the Beginning F the Society, to 1 the End 
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PREMIUMS adn to AGRICULTURE. 
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Madder, for raiſing and curing 20 lb. of _ 
Mr, Thorp, 30 L- 
1758. 


Madder, for producing the largeſt roots of three 


years growth, 20 in number, Mr. Nic. Criſp, .20,1. 
Ditto, for ditto, of one year's growth, Mr. 
Shaw, 161. 
Ditto, for ditto, of two years, Broth, Mr. John 
Roſe, 101, 
B 2: 5 Ditto, 


* 


* 


F 
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| fort,” a gold. medal. 
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dalle, for producing the largeſt roots be one 
year's growth, Mr. Suter, 8 J. 
Aeorus, for ſowing 23 acres, the duke of Beau- ik 


2 
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Made. for producing the largeſt roots, more 
than 20 in number, Mr. John Suter, 26 J. 
Ditto, for ditto, Mr. Samuel Shaw, 20 I. 
Ditto, for ditto, Mr. Brownton, 8 1. 
Acorns, for ſowing 23 acres, 1 perch, with 101 


buſhels 1 peck, and t acre, 2 roods, 2 perches, with | 


4 buſhels, Dennis Rolle, eſq. a gold medal. 
Ditto, tor ſowing 21 acres, 10 perches, Philip 


Carteret Webb, eſq. a ſilver medal. 


Ditto, tor ſowing 5 acres, and upwards, John 


Berney, a ſilver medal. 


Ditto; for ſowing 10 acres, 3 roods, 8 perches, 


with 49 buſhels, 2 pecks, T. Drew, a ſilver medal, 


1761. 
Aladder, for planting above 10 acres, William 


Kemp, 50 1. 


Scotch Fir, for * 101394, Dennis Rolle, 


 elq. a gold medal 


Ditto, for planting 24000, Robert Sutton, a ſil- 
ver medal. 
Ditto, * planting 6000, Wee Lee, a ſilver 
medal. | 
1762; 
Acorns, for ſowing 20 4 acres, 8 rods, Lord 


Winterton, a gold medal. 


Ditto, for ſowing 11 acres, 3 roods, 20 poles, 


| Duke of Bedford, a filver medal. 


Stocks of Bees, for the greateſt number, being 
223. Thomas Faycet, a gold medal. N 
 Litto, for the next greateſt, being « 10, Thomas 
Slatke, a ſilver medal. 


K 1763. 


A G 21 CULT a E. 5 
Tap ie ſowing abour IB acres, Humphry 
Sturt, 204. | 

Ditto, for ning 7 acres, Col. Taylor, 50 TT 35 
Hemp, for ſowing 15 acres, 2 12527 3 perches 
John Davy, 30 l. | 
- Ditto, for ſowing 12 acres, I rood, 14+ perches, 
Giles Hawkins, 101. 
Ditto, for ſowing 66 acres, 3 roods, 4s: perches, 

James Higgins, 40 l. 

Ditto, for ſowing 14 acres, 1 rod, + perches 
John Woolmonton, 20 1, 

| Madder, for planting 1 acre, John Cooke, 51. 
8 for planting i acre, William Trevillian, 
eſq. 5 1. 

Ditto, for planzing 3 acres, Mr. William Wil- 
cocks, 15 I. 

Ditto, for planting 29 acres, Meſt. Kemp and 
Lane, 1451. 

Ditto, for planting 1 acre, Mr. Wa. Faviman, 


Ditto, for planting 47 acres, John Thorpe, 221. 
10 8. 
7 12 for Planting 3 actes, Rev. Mr. Barber, 
151. 

Ditto, for planting I acre, John Simmons, 51 

Ditto, for planting 1 acre, Mr. J. Harriſon, 51. 

Ditto, for planting 10 acres, Mr. William Hut- 

chins, 30 J. 

Ditto, for planting ! I acre, Neft. Humphrey and 
Vinal, 5 1. 

Ditts, for planting 1 acre, Rev. Mr. Peel, ;1. 

Ditto, for planting 1 Acre, Mr. Wm. Pickering, 


Ditto, for unn 3% acres, Mr. J a, Cole, 16 . 
55. . 


| 
| 
| 
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Madder, for plan ting 1 acre, Daniel Colgate, 5 1, 
Ditto, for planting 2 acres, Joſeph Mace, 10 l. 
Ditto, for planting 6 acres, Geo, F oſter Tuffnell, 


eſq. gol. | 


\ Elms, for planting 6100 plants, the earl of Portſ- 
mouth, a gold medal. 1 | 

Cheſnuts, for planting 2 acres, 3. toods; 12 
perches, John Freeman, eſq. à gold medal. 


Ditto, for planting upwards of 5 acres, Geo. 
] | 


Foſter Tuffne "7 
Stoteh Fir, for planting 30,000 plants, Francis 
Trottmin, a gold medal, IE CHARTS 
Dilios for planting 16,000 plants, Thomas Bat- 
chelor, eſq. a ſilver medal. a 
Ditto, for planting 16000 plants, the duke of 
Bedford, a ſilver medal. — Ws 
Bee Hives, for having 183, Thomas | Fawcett, 

L Li 

Ditto, for having 128, Thomas Slarke, a ſilver 
a medal, | | | | 


, elq. a gold medal. 


4 


1764. 


Acorus, for ſowing 22 acres, John Buxton, eſq. 
of Ruſhford, Norfolk, a gold medal. 
Sroteb Hr, for planting 104000 Plants, Robert 


Fenwick, eſq. Lemington, Northumberland, a gold 
medal. | 1 


Ditto, for planting 14000 plants, John Mount, 


eſq. Waſingy Berks, a ſilver medal. 
Lucerne, for ſowing 13 acres, 23 rods, John 


Vallance, of Patcham, Suſſex, 201 _ | 
Dito, for ſowing 12 acres, 3 roods, 11 rods, 
James Bedell, of North Cray, Kent, 13 l. 
Carrot for ſowing 30 acres, 2 roods, Mr. Rob. 
Billing, of Weaſenham All-Saints, Norfolk, 20. 
M. bite Clover Seed, for ſowing 21 Cwt. 1 qr. 13 lb. 


John Fieeman, eſq. of Chute-fodge, Wilts, 20 1. 


Madder, 


AQRICUL TUR E. 
adde 8 l. for every acre planted, te dhe fol- 
ne Mes, Vie 
1 Acre, Mr. Francis Harris, of Iver, r bo 
1 Acre, 44 doch. Mr. Jehn Goddard. of Buch- 
lipg, Suſſpux. ot 
471 Acres, — Abr Prebble and Jok Rayle, 
of St. Mary North-gate, Canterbury, * | 
2 Axreq, Everar Buckworth lerne, elq. of 
Hayerlang, Norfolk. | 
1 Acre, Mr. Francis Buti, of Birchingron; Tha: 


a Acre, Rer. Mr. John Peele, af Tinley, Nar- 


Heftes, Mr. ahn Ranſan, of Sropratacker, 

+ Acres, Mefl. John Lane and William Kemp, 
of Teynham, Kent. | 

2 Acres, Mr. John Simmons, of Preſton, Kent. 


1 Acre, Mr. James Cole, of Daunen Nor- 


folk. 
3 Acres, Mr. Francis Crumpe, of Batterſea 


_—_— | 
Mr. Jacob Patterſan, of Whicham, 

Eſſex. | 
1 Acre, 27 rods, Mr. Joſeph Flight, of Ber- 
mondley, Surry. 
2 Acres, Mr. John Flight, of Thames Ditton, 
Surry, 
2 Acres, William Hutchins, eſq of Barn-Elms, 


Surry. 

2 Acres, Mr. William Goſſe, of Ringwood, 
Hampſhire, 
Hemp, for ſowing 35 scres, 37 perches, Joſeph 

Higgins, of — meg Salop, 40 J. 

Ditto, for f pwing 19 ACTES, 3 ropds, 16 perches, 
John Elſmere, of the 1 of St. Julian and 
Been * Slop, 30 J. 9 ' 
B4 Hemp, 


{ 
: F 


tel II 


=. ., oe for ſowing: 43 actes, 3 3 rood; 10 perches, 
1 and "opt Davy, * e IE: Welt Coker, 
| Sanne 30 1 © e 
| Ditto, for blu is dds, Giles Hawkins! of. 
Faſt Chinnock and Welt Coker, Somerſet; 10 1. 
Biere Hives, for _ 124 ſtocks, Mr. F 
Fawcet of Oxque, Yorkſhire, a gold medal. 

Ditto, "fot having 10; ſtocks, Mr. Thoias 
Haynes, of Rows Northawptonſhire,' 4 ſilver 
medal. os IQ PLOT 10] DH?! 

Burnet, for the improved. culture of, Mr. 
Rocque;” of Walham-green, a bounty of 50 J. 
Plougb for turning up heath - N and 4 
Horſe-thiftle-tutter,, for N va Ringroſe, | 
a bounty or" 10 U AA! Df r 


e 16s. 


cant; ſmall oth / Engliſh, for for. planting /1 \ ao, 
N William Earle, eſq. of N Wilts, a gold 


medal. Ci 10 1949 18 Enn A 25 1 


£ 


Scaoteh Fir, for planting 102000, Robert Fen- 
wick, eſq. of Lemingrony=Northumberland, a 
gold medal. 

Carrois, "for ſowing 24 acres, Robert Billing, 
of Weaſcnham, Norfolk. l.. 

- White Clover Seed,” 1009 Ib. wt. productd on 14 
acres, Thomas Haſker, of | Snerhield-upon-Lotid6n, | 
Hants, 20 l. "213, | 

Burnet, for ſowing. 3 acres, 1 rood, 8 perches, 
Rev. Mr. Davies Lamb, rector of Ridley 2 
Dartford, Kent, 201. 


Ditto, tor ſowing 5 acres, t ro0d, 4 rods, Mr, 
Richard Scraſe, of Withdean/ Suſſex; wr 


Madder, 5/1. for every acre planted to the bol. 
lowing candidates, via 


4 Acres, * Harriſon, of Preſton, Kent. 
Tag * Acres 


um“ ” © © 19 
L794 #3} # +4 z 
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15 0 MEred Jobt Simmons, of Preftdn; Kcht. 
1 Acre, Arthur Young, eſq; of Bradfield, . 
folk. 4 
e 'Kefed, Joftpn Flight; Mans, m OY 
PA Acre, John Thorp, of Thame Pune . 


Non 125743 5.9 


1 Acre, Rev. Beriah Brock, of Rete. Suffolk. 


2 Acres, John Cooke, eſq· of Tring Sur- 


99 por Acre, Rev. Jen Barber, of Great Cheſter- 
ford, Eſſex. | T2485 3h ole e 2 
1 Acre, John Sotet; of Barnes, Surr yx. 

1 Acre, 30. Talmin, of St. Leonard's, Brom- 
5 
15 Acres, William Hutchins, elq. of Barnes, 
Surrysz $5J% | | 0 £49 
1 Acre, Francis Swans of Batterſea, Of 
1 Acre,” Rev. John Peele, of Tilney; Norfolk. 
2 Acres, George W uy of 3 


Surr. 1 
Hemp, for ing 35 core, Giles Hawkins, of 
Welſt-Coker, Somerſet, 40 l. #3} 0+ in 


Ditto, for ſowing 29 _ John D of ditto, 
ol: £349 | 
; Ditto, for ſowing 10 acres, William Preſton, of - 
Crowland and. py or Nove, Lincolaſhire, 
20 J. nn 
Ditto, fas ſowing 18 acres, J of. Higgins, of Prefs 
ton, Salop, 30 J. W 
Ditto, for ſowing 15 acres, John Elſinere, of 
Shrewſbury, 201. 
Ditto, for ſowing 15 acres, Samuel Elſmere, of 
Almond Park, Salop, 101. 
Bee Hives, for having 182 ſtocks, Mr. Thomas 
F W of CIO, Yorkſhire a N medal. 


Bee 


r - > — —_— 


oy — — — — TI — —— — 


| 
| 
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g 33 * 


Beading for wg 160 ocks, Mr. J mas 9 
Mac bine for define Wheat and Malt, there they 


ne grein, My, Raben Machell, 4 bounty of | 


501. 
Machine for N . uſed in Conneẽti⸗ 
* Mr. Harvey, a baunry UM 3: A's. 


, be 
« ” # o * 4 
= * - 


* #390? bs Dies: 


| Hearas, 1 ſowipg 37 acres, Blunden Moore, 1! 
* of Byfleet, Surry, a. gold medal. 
Elms, Wa leauad Engliſh, for rlaptiog 2140, 
— Aa eſq. of Chute-lodge, Wilks, & gold 
meda 
. Scateb Fir, for planting 100,000, Robert ow | 
wick, eſq. of Lemington, Northumberland, a gold 
medal. T 
Diss, for planting, en Lord Scarſdale, a 
filver medal. ; 2210 
Burnet, for ſowing 37 acres, John Searancke, 
eſq. of Hatfield, Hertfordſhire, 201 ÞF. 
Ditto, for ſowing 16 acres, Chriſtopher Baldwin, 
eſq. of Clapham- common, Surry, 15 l. 
Ditto, for ſowing upwards o 10 acres, 7 
Barber, eſq. of Gover, near Exeter, 10 J. 
. Graſs Seeds, for gathering by hand, vii. 
eng cb r. William Judge, Widford, 
Eſſer, 5 l. 
Crete De ail Mr. Edward Birch, of Stone- 
Eaſton, Somerſet, 5 I. 
Ditto, Mr. William Got, * Ringwood, * 


31. 383. 


1 N. B. Mr. 4 relinquiſhed hs pion 6 
gold medal was preſented to him by the Society, as below 


=... 13  Barly, 


5 . 


2 


| Barley, &c. For an account of the moſt profit - 
able method of cultivating, Sir Digby Legard, 
bart. of Ganton, Yorkſhire, a gold medal. 
Wheat, for ditto, Rev. Mr. H. Lowther, dor 
of Alkten, a gold medal. | 
\ Lucerne, for ditto, William Taylor, eſq. of Can- 
non-hill, Surry, a gold medal. 
Turneps, for ditto, Mr. John Willy, South be. 
a. Somerſetſhire, a gold medal. | 
Bee. Hives, for I a number of ſtocks, 


7 leſs than 30, to each of the es perſons, 
51, viz. 


William White, of Shetford, "Oxon, 32 ſtocks. 


John Edmonds, of Rudfton, Yorkſhire, 38. 
Thomas Shovelar; of Biſhopſbourn, Kent, 35. 
Iames Snelling, of Woking, Surry, 335. 

John Howard, of ditto, 32. 

Mary Pitches, of Eaning, Suffolk, 30. 7 
| Thomas Fawcet, of Oxque, Yorkſhire, 122. 


Richard Jenifon, of Market-Weighton, York: | 


ſhire, 24; kad 


| Robert Bruce, of F ord, Northumberland, 33. 
Jonathan Satchell, of Kettering, Northampton 


ſhire, 3 . i 


John Short, of Chilbolton, Souchampronſhire, 
John Pendred, of — Norchamp- | 


36. 


tonſhire, 42. 
William Gilbert, of „Suffolk, 32. 
Thomas Slarke, of * Berks, 78. 
Benjamin Harris, of Aſton Tirrold, Berks, 30. 


Richard Weſt, of South Reſton, Lincolnſhire, ; 


| VEN Young, of Waltham-croſs, Hertdord- 


ſhire, | 34. 


AY Toner, of Elvetham, Hants, 30. 


John 
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Joa Winter, of Great Gonerby, ö 
Par Daley, of Woodbuty: Devon, 45. a 

Nathaniel Cory, of Bugbrovk,” Northampton- 

| hire, 30, ” e334] FIDE * 7 
- Drill Ploagh, for inventing, Rev. Mr. H. Gainſ- 
borough, 7 Henley, Oxon, 30 J. r 
-- Ditts; for inventing; Mr. James willy, of South 
Petherton, Somerſ; lte; 201. IVES 
.” Mathine for turning up gravel in walls — 

| inventing, Mr. Edward Cooper, of W l 
e erg a OY of 10 guineas. 


. ws, : + # ij 
* ei 1 Fo o h A "24 / 1 


N 2767: 0 bab tube aaf 
Drs — bor inventing, Mr. enden 
Clarke, of Belford, Northumberland, 30 guineas. 
Spaniſh Cheſnuts, for ſetting 12000," "Lord * 

count Turner, a gold medal. 
Elms, ſmall leaved Engliſh, for pharing 2000, 
| Earl Winterton, a gold medal. 
| Graſs Seeas, for gathering by band, (1, RAG 
£3 - Meadow-Fiſtie,” Mr. Tho. ir of Mitcham, 


_ — — — 
— 


| Surry, 10 l. 
WM Ditto, Mr. Wm. Goſle, of Ringwood, Hamp- 
\8 hire, 2 guineess. 


„ Vernal Grafs, ditto, wo). | . 
* Fine Bent, William Black, of Wage, York- | 
\ Brine; 7-2 BA 
ll Ditto, Mr. William Goſſen 2 Suineas. 
A Creſted Dog's -4ail, Mr. Wiliam Black, 170 15 | 

| Ditto, Mr. James White,” of Leigh” on Menthp, 


| Somierſecthirs, 94,24 RU 
| Madder, . 5 l. for every acre, to each of che fol 
lowing perſons, vie bw "4 2 5 245 0 n 


iz Acre, Mr. John Lane, of ee Kent. | 
"Mn * William FIOWHING, of Barnes, Surry. 


I 1 
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1 Acre, John Harriſon, of Preſton, Kent. 

I Acre, John Dudlow, of St. Mary N arth-gute, 
Canterbury, | 

1 Acre, Broome. Wines, of Chippingnorton, 
Oxon. - 

1 Acre, Thomas Parſons, of unn Somer- 
ſetſhire.z 5 | 
1 Acre, Rev. Daniel Bill, of: Eaſt Malling 
Kent. 

r Acre, William Fairman, of. age. Kent. 

15 Acres, Joſeph Flight, of Compton, Surry; 

1 Acre, James Johnſenrof _ Shelfley, Was, 
ceſterſhire. .- - - 7 
* I Acre, Thomas Giles, of Ren Ker 

1 Acre, Charles Roſe, of St. John, Devizes, 

1 Acre, Arthur Young, of Bradfield Combreſt, 
Suffolk. 

I Acre, Jof. Royle and Abraham Prebble, of 

St, Mary Northgate, Canterbury. 

1 Acre, William White, of Ide, near 3 9 
Plough for draining lands, for inventing; Mr. 
Knowles, of the Iſle of White, 30 guineas. 
"Machine for ſlicing turneps, for inventing, Mr. 
James. Edgell, of Frome, Somerſetſhire, 20 1. 

- Scotch Fir, tor planting 46000, Mr. gon WW right, 
of Lombard-ſtreet, London, a gold medal. 

Turnep Cabbage, for cultivating, Robert Colville, 
eſq. of Newton, in the Iſle of Ely, Cambridgeſhire, 
201, | 

Madder, for cultivating, John: Arbuthnot, eſg. 
of Mircham, "_ was Pee, with a, gold 
medal, | 


5 Buraet, for ali "Wit 37 acres, Tok: Sea- 
rancke, eig. of Hatfield, Fe was pre- 
ſented with a ors medal, #1 


Trenching 
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Trenching Plough, and a Three Furrow Plough, | 
' foriinveming, Mr. Ducket, a bounty af 501. 


PREMIUMS * MANUFACTURES. 


* 


| 1755. | 
B. e for making, of 5 ox- hides dreſſed | 
in oil, which appeared equal to the * buff, ) 


Mr. Bullock, 10 J. 


Copper, „ in a betet manner, Mr. 
Boone, 20 J. 
| 1757. | | 
Engliſh Carpets, for the beſt, in imitation of the 
Turky, Mr. Moore, 25; l. 
7 ak Mr. Whitty, 251. 
Paper for Copper Plates, neareſt to the French, 
Mr. Taylor, 7 guineas. . e 
175 
Engliſh Carpets, for the beſt, in imitation of the 
Turky, Mr. Whitty, 251. 
Ditto, Mr. Paſſavant, 251. t ; 
.Work-bouſes, for publiing A book on, Mr. 


* 


| William Bailey, 501. 


75 

_ Worſte 7 arn, for' hong. John Sculfer, 1 51 

Linen Yarn, for ſpinning, Robert Price, 10. 
Drugget fit for the Liſbon mamtet, for mak ing, 
George Walker, 10 l. 

Ditto; Meſſ. Williams and. Penwaine, 201. 
Silk Paper, for makin the greateſt quantity, 
Mr: Clement Taylor, 20 J]. ee 

Ditto, the next greateſt, Mr. Wm. Quelch, 10“. 

Cotten, for ſpinning in Luton work+houſe, Wm. 
Hay; 101. 

Engliſh Carpets, for making! the beſt, in imita - 
dom of the Turky, Mr. "IO Whitty, go , 

0 Ditto 


= ; 4 
. = > ö 
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Ditto, for dhe went bett William Jeſſer, 201. 
Engliſh Mill-ftones,; for PR Oy nd 
we lee 
Ditto, for the next beſt, Henry Watſon, YM 
Catgut, for twiſting to make rings tor muſical 
inſtruments, Mrs. Laroach, a bounty of 6 guinens. 
Duo, Mr. Rob. qt a boumty of b guin. 
13H. 
Werſted Yarn, for olaning, Richard Neale, 12 J. 
Linnen Yarn, for ſpinning, Robert Price, 20 l. 
Worſted Yarn, for ſpinning, in Quakers Work- 
houſe, Clerkenwell, Leonard Snowden, 8 guimens. 
' White Enamel, for making, Muc Norbell, a 
bounty of 10 guineas. . 
Drugger for the Uitbon- market, for making 
the beſt, John Pike, 201. 
Silk Paper, for making the greateſt quantity, 
James Simmons, 20 l. 
Ditto, for the next greateſt, Fr. Chapman, 10 l. 
Silk Graſs, for manufacturing, your T — A 
graute) of 2 guineas. a | 
1761, 
Linen. Turn, for ſpinning, in Plymouth work 
houſe, Thomas Perren, 20 l. 
Fine Linnen Yarn, for ſpinning, Jarret W uon, a 
bounty of -5 guineas. | 
Spinning Wheel, for the greateſt improvement of, 
Thomas Perren, 101, 
He for the next greateſt, John Webb, 201. 
et for the Liſbon yore cp or. making 
the beſt Mr. Jam. 4 9 4 20, 
| 1762 | 
| Point. Lace, for information relating to, Mrs. 
Dorothy Holt, 10 guineas. | | 
I-orfted Yarn, for ſpinning, Robert Rice, 20 l. 
Fine Linnen Tarn, for — Jarret Wilſon, = 
guineas. > Long 
We, 5 
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'Long-ſhed Spinning Wheel, for the greateſs im- 
provement of, Thomas Petren, 30 

Linnen Yarn, tor 1 b. ine flax, John | 
Vous. el 

| Chip«Hats like the Bae for making the beſt, 
' Sarah Meyer, 10 guineas. "1 

. Ditto, for the next beſt, Benj. Slim, 5 Gaines. 

Keel for winding filk from the COCOONS, for the 
invention of, Mr. Verrier, a bounty of 40 l. 

Druggets for the Liſbon marker, for making | 
the beſt,- John Maynard, 90 l 

Quilting in the loom in imitalion of the Marſeilles 
and Indian quilting, for the Deſt ſpecimen, 20 
* 40 J. 

; Ditto, for the next beſt, Joſeph Barnes, 70 

170 0D 1 

Paper for copper plates, neareſt: i in ally to 
the French, for mak ing, Thomas Cook, 253 J. 

: Point Lace, for making, Miss 1. a Croix, 120 guin. 

Ditto, for. making, Miſs Dallas, 12 guineas, 
Ditto, for making, Miſs 3 Mary: Parker, a bounty 
of 10 guineas. 
- ' Ditto, for making. Miſs Heſter Bootie, 8 guin. 

Fine Linnen Yarn, for ſpinning, Hannah Demſ- 
tane, à bounty of 5 guineas,) | 

Marbled Paper, for making the beſt, Med. Parts 
hury and Smith, 50 l. 

Chip Hals like the Tralian, mul waking the beſt, 
Mary Stephens, 3 'gvineas- 

Comb, Not, for 1 inyenting, Samuel Klaymard, jun. 
a bounty of 30 guineas; 46 ly! +158 

Spinning 'Wheel for fix: threads, "or inventin ing, 
George Buckley, à bounty At: 20 Buineds.: 

1764. N I. 

f Chip Hals like the ulla, for making the beſt, 
. Ars. Guiness. net 351 


= 


+ Ditto, . 
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_ Chip Hats like the Nalian, for making the next 
bel, Mary Dorrington, 3 guineas. 
Spinning Wheel for wo Threads, for conſtruct n bs 

William Harriſon, 30 l. 

Paper for Copper Plates, neareſt in quality 

tbe French, Mr. Tho. Cooke of Tottenham, 2 Yor 
Point Lace, for making, Mrs. Mary Parker, 

15 guineas. of | 

Ditto, Mrs. Eſther Booty, 8 guineas. 

Ditto, Mrs. Mary Booty, 5 guiness. 

Quilling in the Dow's in imitation of the Marſeilles 
and Indian quilting, for the beſt, Mr. Humph. Slim 

of Friday-ſtreet, London, 30 1. ; 

Ditto, for the next beſt, Mr. Jol. Shaw, of Bol- 
ton, Lancaſhire, 30 l. 

Ditto, for the third beſt Mr. Mich. Badge, of 
Spital- fields, London, 20 1. F 

Horizontal Spinning WW heel, for the improve- 
ment of, Mr. William Hart iſon, of E reer, 
Red-Lion- quare, 30 J. | 
Fe Limen Yarn, for ſpinning, Mrs. Hannah 
Dunſtone, of South - Petherton, Somerſet, 8 gut» 
neas. 

Ditto, Mrs. Eliz. Biſhop, of Crewkerne, So- 
merſetſhire, 5 guineas. 

Emboſſed Paper, for the invention of the art of 
making, Mr. Beojamin Moore, e 6 
bounty of $0 guineas. 

Lace with knitting-needles, for the invention of 
the art of making, Mrs. Mary Whiteſide, a boun- 
ty * 10 guineas 


1765. 
Quilting in the loc m, Silk, Cotton, or Lites; for 


the greateſt improvement 'of, Benjamin Slim, of 
CIT OR? — London, 501. 4 
C Quilt- 


Booth - ſtreet, Spital- fie 
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Quilting i in the Loom, Silk; Cotton, or ne for 
the next greateſt, Joſeph Shaw, of Bokon, Lan- 
caſhire, 301. AY 

Ditto, for the third greateſt, Jonathad Baker, of 


* Booth. ſtreet, Spital- fields, London, 20 l. 


Quilting in the Loom, Molen, for the greateſt 
improvement of, Nicholas Pearſal, of Kidder- 
minſter, 30 J. ? 

Ditto, for the next greateſt, John Parrock, of 

Fas, London, gol. | 

Ditto, for the third greateſt, Tunes Clifton, of 
Webb: ſquare, Shoreditch, 20 J. 

Spinning Wheel, for the oreateſt | improvement of, 


Thomas Petten, maſter of St. Sepulchre's work - 


houſe, 201. 

Chip-Hats like the Italian, for making the greateſt | 
quantity of the beſt, Benj Slim, of Golden-lane, 
Old-ſtreet, 3 guineass. 

Fine Linnen Tarn, for ſpinning, Eliz. Biſhop, of 
Crewkerne, Somerſetſhire, 5 guineas. 

Stocking Frame, for the improvement of, Samuel | 
Unwin, of Sutton, Nottinghamſhire, 80 l. 

Machine for winding and doubling Morſted, &c. 
for the improvement of, Jer. Burrows, of South- 


wark, 10 l. 


Ditto, William Caiger, at the academy, Guild 
ford, 10 l. 5 
Thread-Lace, for knitting the beſt, Elizabeth 


Boulton, of St. Martin's Le Grand, 10 guineas. 


Tanning with Oak Saw duſt, for revealing the 
method of, Mr. John Eldridge, of Battle, Suſſex, 
a bounty of 100 l. 

Point Lace, for making, Miſs Theodoſia Bur- 
geais, of Derby, a bounty of 10 guineas. 

Irons for drating Gaid, Silver, and Braſs Wires, 


for | , Mr. Waller, a bounty of 10 guin. 


3 
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Spinning: Wheels, for the ben improvement : 
of, William Garrat, 30 l. 

5 Dito, for the next greateſt, — Webb, 13 1. 

| Cleanſing brown Ofnaburgs, like the foreign, for 
ſhewing the method of, Samuel Unwin, of Sutton, | 

' Nottinghamſhire, 25 . 

Stocking Frame, for the greateſt i improvement of, 
John Why man, of Aſton upon Trent, near Derby, 
100 l. 

Machine for winding and doubling Thread, Worſted, 
and Cotton, for improvement of, William Garrat, 
12 l. 

Tread Lace, for knitting beſt, Mrs, Eliz. Boul- 
ton, of Dean's Court, St. Martin's Le Grand, 
12 guineas. 


Ditto, the next beſt, Miſs Elizabeth Gordon, of | 
| Folkſtone, Kent, 4 guineas. 


Ditto, the third beſt, Mrs. Mary Whiteſide, of 
Lancaſter, 4 guineas. 


1767. 
| Fine Linnen Yarn, for ſpinning, Eliz. Biſhop, 
of Bridport, Dorſet, 12 guineas. 


Crayons, for a new method of preparing, Mr. 
| Robert Stanley, a bounty of 20 guineas. 


19 
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1757. 


Hand- Mill, for che greateſt improvement 0 | 
Peter Lyon, 25 J. 


Ditto, for the next gone Mr. J. Gorda: 
251. | 


'C2 | 4 Hand. 
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1758. 

Hund. Ml, for the greateſt OE of, 
Mr. Parſons, I. po ck gh; 0 
1700. 

Curious Licks, for the invention of t two kinds of, 
Edward Gaſcoigne, a bounty of 10 guineas. 
Ship-Blocks, fo fo r the beſt model ”F ſ. Aldridge; 

301. 
Tide - Mill, for the greateſt improvement of; . 


| Richard Lewis, 201. 


Ditto, for the next greateſt, Jol, Nicholls, 20 l. 
Windmill, for the greateſt ee of, Joſ. 
Nicholls, 50 1. | 
1700. 


Machine for boring Auger Hcles, 11. Wm. Bai- 


ley, a bounty of 501. 


Crane, for the improvement of, John Galabine, a 
bounty of 20 guineas. 

Tide- Mill, for the improvernene of, Rev. Mr. 
Humphry, of Gainſborough, 60 }. 

Ditto, Mr. R. Lord, a bounty of 10 guineas. 

 Wind-Mill, for the improvement of, Mr: Lewis, 
30 l. | 
i breſhing- Machine, for inventing, Mr. C. Lloyd, 
15 . 

Hand. Aal, for the i improvement of, a bounty to 
ditto, 50 J. N | 

Machine to weave Brocades, for improvement of, 


Nich. Sebaſtian Favier, a bounty of 3 guineas. 


Saw-Mill, for erecting and working the firſt year, 


James Stansfield, 1001, 


1762. 
0 der- AI! and Preſs, for the 1 improvement of, 


| Mr. "Charles Lloyd, 20 guineas. 


Wind-Mill, for the improvement of, Mr. James 


Verrier, a bounty of 50 I. 


Crane, 


' 


D m od — — we PPE — 


AGRI CULTURE, 2 
| Crave; for the improvement of, James Ferguſon, 
a bounty of 30 1 
Jide Mill; For the 1 impfoyement « of, Jet. Coult- 
hard, 20 guineas. 
I carriage with four Wheels, for inventing, 
_ Boult, 20 J. 
Ditto, with "ws 2 for inventin; 5 Stephen 


Boult, 14 l. 0 

Ditto, for the. next eſt Mr: Joachim Smith, 
71. 

A Joe planet 90 Bow: for inven ron of, 
George am. a bounty of 30 gvineas. " (ant 
| 5 1 6 i 18 FL 1 

Caviens Trcks: for venting of, John Moore, « 
bounty of 20 guiness. 

Sato-Mill, for keeping at work 2d and 3d year, 
James Stansfield, 75 J. 

Model of a Saw Mill, purchas'd of dio, 100 l. 

Slip. Blocks, for the firſt in merit, une. ite 


Dito; for the ſecond, Willd Hiebe 10 
Dino, for the third, Mr. William” Conſtable, 


1 

Sas. Al, for WiN 15 11 the 4th year, 
James Stansfield, 251. 

Method to prevent Four-Wheeled Carriages over- 
turning, for inventing, Thomas Cotton, of Chig- : 
well, Eſſex, a bounty of 20 guineas. Me ' 

Four-Iheeled Carriages, for an improvement of, 
Mell. Cranefield, a bounty of 30 guigess. 1 

1766. 

Copper-Plate Printing: Preſs, for an improvement 
of, Mr. Buffam, a bounty of 10 guineas. 

Cranes, for the improvement of, Me: Samſon, a 


bounty of 10 guineas. ; W 
8 '3 Land 
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Land Quadrant, for the improvement of, Mr. 
Hoſkins,” a bounty of 10 guineass. 
Sat- Mill, addition of a croſs- cutting fa to 
the model of, Mr. Stansfield, 10 guineas. f 
Machine for raiſing Water by Wind, for Bertie 
Mr. B. Merriman, a bounty of a ſilver medal. 
Hanging Gates and Doors, for improvement in, 
Mr. John Orme, a bounty of 10 guineede l 
| + ln 115 © 1695 . 18 
. to gauge Veſſels, for the improvement 
of, th Efford, a bounty of 20 guineas. 
das o for extratting. Water out of Ships, for the 
greateſt improvement of, Mr. Charles D. Bowden, 
Black-friars-bridge, Surry, 100 l. 
Perambulator, or Inſtrument for cafily ep 
Ground, for the invention of, Mr. Edgeworth, Hare - 
hatch, Berkſhire, a bounty of a ſilver medal. 
Compaſs.and Protractor, for the improvement of, 
Aaron Miller, a bounty of 10 guineas. 8. 
Machine for ſlicing Turneps, for the improve- 
ment of, Mr. W. Bailey, a bounty of 10 guineas. 
Wheel Crane, for an improvement. of, by an ad- 
dition for preventing fatal accidents to the men, 
Mr. Chriſt. Pinchbeck, a bounty of a gold medal. 
Invention f a Method for preſerving the Lives of 
boilers and Cargoes of Ships when caſt away, al 
John Wan. a Daune of a ſilver aa 


PREMIUMS relating to CHEMISTRY, . | 


175 
Colalt. for pci ts a Britiſh} mine, Mr. 
Beauchamp, of Truro, 30 l. | 
1758. 
Verdi riſe, 15 waking, . 100 lb. wt. Mr. Jacob 
Hagen, jun. 201, 


EC. 


1759. 


A GRTCULT TURE, "bu; 


| 1739. 
Staig Marble, for 1 improvements in, Mr. Her- : 


bert Chambers, 101. 

Crucibles, for making i in England, Jean Sifferth; 
30 J. 
Earthen 'Retorts, for waking, Henry Richards, 
20 J. 
For ſending abroad, and keepi ng Account of Expe- 
riments on Planks prepared with a compoſition for ſe- 
curing Ships Bottoms from Werms, Dr. .  LOCKay, 
gold medal. 

1761. 


| Omcibles, for making, William White, 30 J. 
Train Oil, for revealing proceſſes for edulcorat- 
ing, Robert Doſſie, eſq. 100 I. 
Dying Cotton Yarn a Turky red, for 1 inventing of, 
John Willon, 50 J. 
1762. 


Crucibles, for making in E ogland, Jacob 1 Lebe. 
rich, a bounty of 20 guineas, 
Papin s Digeſter, for improving, David Creigh, 
a bounty of 30 guineas, | 
1763. 
Verdigriſe, for making the greateſt quantity of, | 
John Bindley, eſq. 501. 

Compoſition to prevent Steel from rafting whilſt ma- 
nufafturing, for inventing of, John Monk, 201. 
Varniſh like Martin's, for making, Mr. Stephen 
Bedford, 15 l. part of the premium. 

1764. | 
Zaffre and Smalt, for making, Nicholas Criſp, 
Bow-church-yard, London, 30 l. | 
Subſtitute for Borax, = inventing of, Edward 
Carter, a bounty of 10 J. 
Jerdigriſe, for making the greateſt quantity, 
and the beſt, hn Bindley, eſq. 100 l. WT 
C4 RR 
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Simon Spurrett, of 1 525 Middleſex, 100 l. 


Mr. John Watſon. 
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Sali Petre, for making in America, Jeremiah 
Brown, Virginia a bounty of 30 IJ. 
Dying Cotton Tarn Turky red, for invention wy 


Cotton aud Linnen Yarn, green, for dying the beſt, 
Humph. Jackſon, 201. 


Cite, for making in England, Trend ae. 3 


1765. 
Nn Yarn, yellow, for Gin the beſt, T. ole, 
40 
Os green, for dying the beſt Thomas Gol, 
20 


Leather red and yellow, for revealing the manner 
of dying, as practiſed in Turky, Mr. Phillippo, 


bert. 30 l. 


an Aſiatic, 100 l. 


For introducing the Eaſtern red and abe Dyes of 


Leather into Great deinen, Mr. Fin ippo, A gold 
medal preſented. \ 


PREMIUMS 10 5 to TRADE and 
COLONIES. 


e ; 
Mulberry Trees, for raiſing in Georgia 181. 


remitted by B. Martin, eſq. 


Ditto, for raiſing in N 181. remitted by 


1 


1759. 5 
Silk Cocoons, for producing in Georgia, 87 J. 


8 $$. #1 d. to candidates. 


1760. | 
Silk, for producing in Georgia, 1361. 28. 9 d. 2. 
to various candidates, 
1767, 
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Ats Ons ana tut, | 
' Silk Sun of the beſt kind, for producing in 
Georgia, 1001. 13 8. 9 d. I, to various candidates. Mp 
Ditto, for an inferior kind, 65 1.14, 88d; 
Mjrtle Wax, for 1 perde the . quantity, 
Mr. Ferreneau, 30 l. | 
1762. a 


AIrile Way, for e Ga) Seel q quan- 
tity, Anth. Baue, 20 7 01 
f 710 -YP 763. 40 — 8 
Stk Genen of the 71 Kind; or + 8000 in 
Georgia, 188 J. 18. 4d. to various vandida 5 
Ditto, for an inferior tind, 1931) 8. 10 d. 85 
Fer Care and {nduſtry to promote in Virginia the 
Purpoſes of 4 his 8 . aw, C lnrles 
Carter, a gold meda 
AMalleable Iron Nr. the Amerie Math nll FI 
producing, Rev. Mr. Jared Eliott, a gold medal. 
Pearl Ab, for eſtabliſhing che manufacture of, 
in the colonies, * 2 dong medal. 4 


" Mik. 6 


l 


4 . 
* 


: 


Silk Coons, for — aa Georgia, 8 
18. 44. to Ci» ye F208 
Sturgeon, for im 5 from America the 
greateſt quantity, Eda. Bocham; eſq. 50 I. 5 
| Fang for the next greateſt, Meſſ. "Bounryin, 
2 
ul, in Gvenetiicnr, premiums paid by Jared 
Ingeſhall, eſq. 85. 9d. 
Pot-Aſh made in America, for importing, 41. 
for each ton, to the following perſons, viz. 
Mieſſ. Hughes and Whitlock, 100 1. 
Meſſ. Barnard and Harriſon, 80 l. 
Meff. Lane and Booth, 216 l. 


. 
* 
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Meſſ. Lane and Booth, 891. 48. bed 
Mr. John Crowley, 144. 
1 I . 1766. h© CT Ri apy 
Silk Cocoons, for producing: in Georgia, 1 55 I. 
13˙8. 11 d. to various candidates 
Slurgeon, for importing from America the great 
eſt quantity, Mr. Humph. Jackſon, 501, 
Do-Aſ made in America, for: importing, 41. 
for each ton to the following perſons, vi. 

Meſſ. Champion and Haley, 10 l. 8 s. 6d. | 

aMeſſ. Mengies and Co. 7 I. 153 . vg. 
Me. Lane and Booth, 133 J. 15.8. 5 d. 
Capt. Jacobſon, (2 l. 118600. 
Mr. Abrabam Dupuis, 20 J. 14 "i W W WW. 
Meſſ. Hughes and Whitlock, 224 l. gs. 
For bis. uſeful Obſervations in China, and gad. 
oug application af them in Georgia, Mr. Sam Bowen, 

| of Georgia, a gold medall. 
10 Pearl A made in TIE: forvimpdfunge: Sir | 
ll © We. Biker Gh2s ic chad los ads nf 
N Silk Cocoons, for orodudieg in Georgia, 2541. 
| 12 8. 6 d. to various candidate. 
| 


Pot-Afſh, for effectually aiding). to ellablih the 
manufacture of, in North ewterica, Robert Doſſie, 
eſq n a gold medal preſented. 
| 
| 


| Pot-Aſp, for his method of 1 William 
hs Lewis, M. B. F. R. S. a gold medal preſented. 
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An 1 of.. all the. Difburſe mente far. Pre. 

mums, Bounties, Oeconomical Expences,\@c. 

9 the. Society for the. Encouragement. of 

+ Arts, Manufactutes, and Commerce, from 

its. firſt Inflitution to tbe End of tbe Year | 

1766, with the total of the Rev. 

8 e 5 e 28 | 


2 
* 


L. 4. 4. 
RECEIVED, by Subſcription. &c. 33.373 14 0 
ö g 
F # Polite Arts,. * 6964 8 
| Agriculture, '—— — 2202 10 1 


4 Manufactures, Els _— 1883 5 10 K 2 
Mechanics, —— —— — 2358 3 91 


Chemiſtry, — — — 941; 7 ; 
led, — — 2273 18 41 
by Exhibitions, — — — 371 5 0 
>] Rent, . RN — 1497 1.6 
= Salaries and Allowances, — 3847 9 73 
| Advertiſements, . —— —— 854 19 6 

I Printing and Stationary, —— 1098 12 1 

Houſe Expences, — £502 2 1 
Furniture, en —— — 76. 14 5 
"Repaits, —— „%; — 897 4 5 
I Contingent Expences.— — 735 5 7 
. 1 Land Carriage Fiſh Plan, — 3507 3, 2 4 


. 
* 


"rn Total . —— "2008-60 "a 


— 


— 


2 Bilance remaining, — 254 18 0 
po. AR. 


4 


* lation to the "ſroeral Objetts' of © Invention 
and Improvement, which 55 have adopted ; 


a 
— n 2 
- — og 122 . 1 
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ARTICLE, IL, 


. A brief, H. e of the. 7 er of The 


Society for the Encouragement" of Arts, 
Mianufadures, and Commerce, wirb Re- 


and the FeſpcBteve voy ff of tl their Footed: - 
0 ve. 10 


SEC 110 N I. 
\INTRODUCTION. 


\HE plan of the Society for the bone: 

ment of Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce, 
was originally formed in the year 1753: and the 
firſt meeting was held. at London, in March 
1754. T he Society conſiſted then only of à {mal} 
number of noblemen and gentlemen, ho met 
privately to concert re vlations and meaſures for 


the future conduct of their 5 But the aſſi- 


duous zeal with which they applied themſelves to 
eſtabliſh and extend it; and the evident 9 
advantages, that might acerue from ſuch an inſti- 
totion; produced, ſoon after the plan was made 
public, a rapid increaſe of members; and rendered 
= ww ron in a few Vearb, a) very cep 
3 muſt be allowed, indeed chat as to the priority 
of time when this Society was founded, it is not 
the firſt of thoſe which may be- conſidered as of 
the ſame kind: nor has it, conſequently, the claim 
of originality. But, for the extenſiveneſs and im- 
portance 


— —— — — — — 
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portance of its views, the number and reſpectable 
character of its members, and the ſucceſs bf its un- 
dertakings, it has, by much, the pre eminence over 
all others of a ſimilar nature, which have been li- 
therto any where inſtituted ; and poſſibly will main- 
tain that pre-eminence, over any, that ſhall be, 
hereafrer; eſtabliſhed ir! the preſent age. 
The diſſipation, and great variety of other con- 
coerns, which engage, or rather diſttact, the arten- 
tion of the multitude in London, prevent, never- 
theleſs there, an adequate regard to the tranſactions 
of this Society, or their momentous conſequentes : 
and the diſparaging miſrepreſentations of its pro- 
ceedings, which caprice has prompted ſome per- 
ſons to make, do not wholly fail of exciting pre- 
judices. But the great encomiums given to it by 
foreigners; and their high conſideration of it, 
ſhewn by conſtant applications, ſome of them from 
ſovereigh princes, and men of the higheſt reputa- 
tion as to literature and ſcience, for information 
and the liberty of correſpondence ; demonſtrate 
that the effects of the Society's endeavours, where 
they meet with leſs diſturbed and perverted obſer- 
vation, have raiſed the higheſt eſteem both of their 
 - plan, and conduct, This is moreover ſtrongly 
confirmed” by the frequently repeated acknow- 
ledgements arid thanks of the Britiſh colonies in 
America, expreſt by their principal inhabitants, 
governors, and even houſes of aſſembly : who have 
given the fulleſt teſtimony of their ſenſe of the 
benefits they have already ſhared, and hope yet to 
receive, from the Society's attempts to promote 
their intereſt. Perhaps, after all the eulogiums, 
or applauſe, that have been beſtowed on the Soci- 
ety, the utmoſt which has been aſcribed to the 
effects of their labours, either by thoſe who view 
N F , ' them 


| 


4 N | 
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them in a nearer or, more remote. ſituation, falls 


hort of the real advantages they have produced, 


as wel to our own, country, as to the world in ge- 
neral. 1 | L 4313548 | * 1-203. 1s 

The only ſeeming defect and remiſſneſs in the 
conduct of this Society has lain, in neglecting to 
uſe ſome effectual means to render more unver- 
ſal a proper notion of the merit of their proceed - 
ings, by ſpreading a more diſtin& knowledge of 
thoſe proceedings themſelves; and to communi- 
cate more generally thoſe acquiſitions of invention 
and intelligence, which have been gained by the 
moſt induſtrious application, and liberal expence. 
It is hoped, however, the ground of this ſpecious 


charge is now removed; and that an opportunity 


1s obtained, of diſplaying for the future, in its 
full luſtre, the good which the public receives 
from the labours of this 'beneficent body; the 
ſupport of which ought to be earneſtly promoted 
by every friend of the Britiſh community, or of 
mankind. - N | OOPS 71 Ne "4 

In this intention of leading the public to do juſ- 


tice to the pretenſions of the Society, it were to be 


wiſhed, that a complete detail, or hiſtory of its 
tranſactions had been publiſhed. But that has been 
found, in ſome meaſure, impracticable, in the 
way formerly propoſed by the Society itſelf; and 
is now ſcarcely to be expected from any other 


quarter. A ſupſtitute for this work, comprehend - 


ing the principal and eſſential, part, is not, how- 
ever, an impracticable undertaking ; and may an- 
ſwer the end of it, both with reſpect to the pub- 


lic, and the ceconomical intereſts of the Society. It 


is alſo neceſſary, for the elucidation of many articles 
which may demand a place in the contents of the 


following Memoirs, that what has been | hitherto 


done 


E 


done by the Society with regard to them, ſhould 
be previouſly underſtood. There can be no doubt 
but that a knowledge of the paſt facts, which 
have relation to the objects of the Society's en- 


courage ment now depending, as well as of the fi- 
nal views and reaſons of proceeding, muſt be of 


utility in this light. And it may be productive of 
very beneficial conſequences, that the principal of 
thoſe others, where the Society has completed its 
deſign, and of courſe diſmiſt any further conſider- 
ation of them, ſhould be, in the ſame manner, enu- 
merated and explained. Indeed, there is ſuch a 
connection, in many caſes, betwixt the preſent 
and former ſubjects of the Society's conſideration, 


that the one cannot be properly diſcuſſed without 


a retroſpection to the other. EIT 
I have therefore, as a previous introduction to 
theſe Memoirs, endeavoured to make a fair ſketch 
of the former proceedings of the Society, and 
their conſequences, as far as regards. the capital 
articles of encouragement they have taken in hand. 


But I ſhall neither enter into an œconomical hif- 


tory of the Society itſelf, nor even a chronological - 


account of the tranſactions; as they comprize 


matters that would, neceſſarily, be much too volu- 
TIO for, as well as foreign to, the preſent pur- 
pole. | | es 
In the early period of the Society, the ſmallneſs 
of the fund confined its regard to a few objects; 
though even among thoſe ſome were very conſi- 
derable as to their conſequences. But the quick 
acquiſition of members, and augmentation of ſub- 


ſcription, ſoon enabled it to extend its views; and 
adopt a very comprehenſive plan; in which not 
only the number, but the importance of the ſub- 


jects of encouragement, became very great. 
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ro Peek wich more diſtincturth and brevity: of 


the particulars of theſe views, and the ſucceſs at- 
tending the purſuit of them, it may be proper to di- 


_ vide che objects of them into'Frve Cr asses,” Theſe 


clafſes are not preciſely the ſame with thoſe formed 
by the Society in their premium book; which 
were founded very properly on the diviſion of the 
buſineſs with relation to fix ſeparate committees : 
but they are better fuited to a ſpeculative and ge- 
neral - confideration of the Society's proceedings. 
The objects of encouragement choſen by the So- 
ciety, may, therefore, be ranged under the diſtinc- | 
tions of Polite Arts, Agriculture, enen Aris, 
. Arts, and 7 rade. 


SEC T. II. | 
Of Improvements in the Polite Arts. 


BY Potite ArrTs, according to the ſenſe in 
which the expreſſion is uſed by. the Society, are 
meant, thoſe which depend on deſign and taſte ; 
and are called by others the FIX E ARTS. As the 
contents of theſe Memoirs will have but little 


concern with this claſs, I hall wave entering into 


the conſideration of any particulars of the Society's 
tranſactions relating to it, further than to obſerve, 
that they have had a moſt amazing ſucceſs in 
their etideavours to promote the polite arts of 
every kind. Their premiums had firlt a very dif- 
fuſive and powerful influence on the youth whoſe 
genius were turned to ſtudies of this nature: and 
the incitement of emulation, ariſing thence, pro- 
duced the moſt aſſiduous and ſpirited exertion of 
their talents. The introduction of the cuſtom of 
public exhibitions of all works of taſte, which was 
owing 


* 


Err 
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owing entirely to the example ſer by the Society, 
completed what the premiums had begun : ex- 
tending its effects to the oldeſt and moſt able ar- 
tiſts, as well as the young, it has advanced, in a 
few years; almoſt every branch of theſe arts, to 
ſach an approach toward perfection as was ſcarcely 


to be expected. At preſent, the operation of the 


remiums, for objects reſpecting the Polite Arts, 
is more confined than before this revolution in 


them; bur they yet furniſh great incirements to 
younger and leſs eminent arriſts ; and afford them 


the means of diſplaying dawning genius, or an eſ- 
ſay towards perfection, in ſuch a manner as may 
introduce them more early and effectually to pub- 


lic notice, or private patronage; and, in this 
light, the Society's premiums may ſtill be deemed 


a conſiderable means of encouragement ro the Po- 
lite Arts in Great Britain. | 


There is one branch of the Polite: Arts the So- 


ciety have taken. under their encouragement ; 
which, though it depends on deſign, is of a mixt 
nature, as heing of the greateſt conſequence to 
commerce. This is, the drawing patterns and deſigns 
for ornaments: for ſeveral branches of which the 
Society have offered premiums. 

The great advantage the French have over us 
in this particular. both with reſpect to patterns for 
ſilk, paintings and ornaments for coaches, and de- 
ſigns, for every kind of furniture which makes 
the upholſterers buſineſs, renders it a matter of 
very great moment to us, and highly worthy the 


attention of a body, whoſe views are the promot- 


ing the commerce of this country. 
The Society, therefore, early offered premiums 


in a general way' to the youth of both ſexes, to en- 


courage their application to the ſtudy of deſigns for 


weaving 


. 
: 
* 
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weaving and ornaments: and, in 1766, they alſt of- 
fered a premium of fifty guineas for the beſt patterns 
for weavers, by perſons of any age or ſex. This 
has been ſince continued to the preſent : and ma- 
ny claims have been made for it. But hitherto 
only div.ded parts of the premium haye been given: 
there having been nothing produced adequate to 
the views of the Society. Though ſome genius, 
and effort towards improvement, have been diſ- 
layed by ſome of the candidates. The Society 
ave, alſo, this year offered a premium of fifty 
pounds for the beſt ſett of drawings of ornaments 
for the uſe of upholſterers : which, if it have a due 
effect, will be of very great conſequence to one of 
the moſt improving of our manufactures. 
There was another article in the claſs of Polite 
Arts, for which the Society thought fit to offer 
ſome encouragement ; that was, however, of a 
mixt nature as to the performance: having ſome 
dependance both on the Mechanical and Chemical 
| Arts. It was, the zaking caſts or impreſſions of intag- 


lios or cameos in paſie or glaſs f | various colours. 
The antients themſelves practiſed this art in great 
mh perfection; and have left us many fine ſpecimens of 
1 it. It had been revived in Italy; but was in gene- 
ral neglected here: though it is a means by which, 
the exquiſite performances of the antients may be 
exhibited to more general obſervation and ſtudy, 
as well for the improvement of the invention and 
taſte of artiſts, as for the gratification of others, who 
are admirers of excellence in works of deſign. 
Impreſſions of engravings of this kind, when 
perfectly executed, ſo much partake of the merit 
of the originals, that they may be conſidered, in 
fact, as multiplying them; and, conſequently, be- 
ing the means of diſperſing them into a greater 

| a num- 
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number of hands: and, alſo, as of preventing tnany 
of thoſr "monuments of the antique taſte, from 
being loſt to the modern world: which may eafily 
happen, by a variety of accidents in thoſe caſts, 
where there is only a ſingle original, or a very 
ew of each kind remaining. 
The Society, therefore, in 1760, offered a premi- 
um of fifteen guineas for the producing the N 
number of ſuck paſtes, not Teſs than thirty. This 
mium was continued to 1552; and then raiſeti 
to twenty guineas for the greateſt number, and 
ten for the next greateſt; in which manner it was 
renewed the two ſucceeding years. The whole - - 
firſt premium was only twice obtained; and that 
by the ſame candidate; who, in 1762 and 1762, 
produced very ample collections of impreſſions, in 
glaſs, or vitreous compoſitions, of various colours, 
of antique figures, buſts, &c. as well cameos as 
intaglios; ſome of them very fine in the original, 
and well taken off in the impreſſion. In the year 
1764, ten guineas, and five 'guineas, part of the 
firſt and ſecond premiums, were likewife adjudgetl 
to two other candidates for ſetts of impre Hunt in- 
ferior to the ſormer. nee 
The Society having thus, by an offer of theit 
iums for five years, done all that could be 
towards the inciting an attention to this matter, 
then diſcontinued them. But ſince that time, 
ſome other ſpecimens were produced to the So- 
ciety by an ingenious medeller: who has pufhed 
this art to a much greater degree of perfection. 
He not only takes off the impreſſions of cumcos 


lee enn 


t and intaglios in a very perfect manner; but he 

n models portraits of living perſons in ſmall, even 
to the ſize of ſeals; and takes exact impteſſions 

r from theſe models. He has attained, alſo; to the 
* | 
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fine intaglios or cameos, that will 
the beauty of the originals. 


each particular country, as to mankind in 
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art of uſing an opake dark glaſs for the ground, 


and a white one for the relief, in making theſe 
impreſſions; by which means, they are made to 
imitate, very cloſely, the antique cameos cut on 


-laminated onyxes. It is hoped, this ingenious art 
will extend itſelf; as it not only affords the 


means of making durable repreſentations of living 
perſonages, of whom it may be wiſhed to have 
the likeneſs preſerved; but may, alſo, furniſh an 
elegant article of commerce, by producing, in the 
moſt cheap manner, either originals of perſons of 
diſtinguiſhed characters; or copies of antient 
greatly ſhare 


7 SECT IMC. 
Of the Improvements in Agriculture. 


THE improvement of AcricurTurE is ever 
a matter of the greateſt conſequence, as well to 
general. 
It is peculiarly important to us, as a commercial 


nation; the ſupport of our trade depending on 


our manufactures ; thoſe manufactures on the rate 
of labour; and the rate of labour, in a great de- 
gree, on the price of the neceſſaries of life. The 
Society, therefore, very early embraced it, as one 
of the moſt. conſiderable objects of their encou- 


ragement. 


But, beſides theſe general motives, which al- 
ways ſubſiſt, for promoting Agriculture, others yet 
ſtronger have ſince occurred, from the political 
and natural accidents, that have rendered proviſi- 
ons of every kind diſtreſsfully ſcarce and dear with 

us. 
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us. Theſe” cirvumſtances have greatly added to 


the-merits of the Society's endeavours for the pub- 
lic intereſt, in this point. It will greatly tend to 


counteract the growing cauſes of the dearneſs of 


roviſions, that a fondneſs for farming and huſ- 
bandry has ſpread itſelf among perſons of property 
and liberal education: as it is they alone, who can 
ve into the ſpeculation of improvement; and af- 
ford to make the requiſite trials and experiments. 
The Society's proceedings are a principal cauſe of 
the diffuſion of this taſte: and, at the ſame time, 
they have excited the deſire, t they have pointed out, 
by the application of their premiums, the means 
of advancing the art of Agriculture in many 
branches: and of c the practice to 
the public utility. The future Kade of this 
will be continually increaſing; and cannot fail, as 
we may conclude from the quick progreſs we now 
lee, to have the molt beneficial conſequences to 
our country; which, under the preſent circum- 
ſtances, has a peculiar need of age! aſſiſtance of 
this kind; 

In the claſs of Auviculiure one of the firſt ob · 
jects, on which the Society fixt its views, was be 
encouragement of p'anting foreſt-trees fer timber: and, 
as the 1 propoſed thence could only be gradu- 
ally effected, they have, with great "propriety, 
continued the "xp ag offered on this ſcore to 
the preſent. | 

The reaſons, which diſpoſed the —— to in- 
ſtitute the premiums for planting foreſt- trees, are 


very ſtrong; and may be evidently deduced from 


the conſideration of ſome clear facts. We are con- 
tinually cutting down our words and foreſts; ſome- 


times at a due maturity; but more frequently much 


before? Indeed, as to thoſe of a longer ftanding, 
D 3 it 
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if we were to ſpare them, the trees would ſoon 
decay of which inſtances, to be much regretted; 
are to be ſeen. in ſeyeral of the royal foreſts. But 
the miſchief is, that while we are conſtantly de- 
ſtroying the old rimber plantations, we are not 
making any proportionable ſubſtitution of new, 
to provide for a due ſueceſſion: hence this cer · 
tain conſequence, muſt, reſult. from our preſent 
neglect in planting that there will; ;in-time, de a 
Ercat [carcity, or rather a; total Want of timber, 
of the harder kinds, of our, own, produGion, tho 
iadiſpenſibly nece ſſary for ſhip- building, and many 
other purpoſes of the utmoſt conſequence, A 
| carreſpondens, karcity. of wood. for fuel, charcoal, 
A poles, ſtakes, and other ſuck uſes, requiſite for ma- 
1 nufactutes and. agriculture, and now; afforded by 
ll! , the branches apd underwood, will likewiſe of coutle 
ll enlue ; and. mult ;thence occaſion, manifold incon- 
Wil veniengigs ta the public. The cauſo of this re- 
| 1 miſſneß in rene wing, or making plantations of fo- 
ll 
| 
| 
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reſt- trees, takes its riſe principally from one cir- 
cumſtance: which 1s, that the return of profit, 
according to the common management in making 
ſuch, plantations, , being, ſo far diſtant, in conſe- 
quence of the ſlow growth of timber, the original 
diſburſement appears almoſt as ſo much 


| 

| 
BP loſt, Such undertakings are, therefore, ſuitable 
n only to perſans, of great fortune, who can bear to 
| | fink ſo great a ſum as is neceſſary for the carrying 
1 them into execution without inconvenience to their 
| affairs; and to be content with the: remote advan- 
tages that are to be reapt by their poſterity,” 
in order, therefore, to incite, among Nach per- 
ſons, a ſpitit to engage more warmly in the enter. 
prize of planting, che Society offered their medals 
of gold and ſilver, as premiums for various kinds 
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of timber trees, under ſome proper conditions as to 


the number of trees and manner of planting. 
The reaſon, why the premiums were made of an 
honorary Kind only in his caſe, is palpable, when 
we conſider, it is only perſons of fortune, on whom 
they were intended to operate. They have accord- 
ingly had a conſiderable effect: fince noblemen, even 
of che higheſt rank, have been ambitious to gain 
them; and have made their claims for conſiderable 
plantations ; as appears in the liſt of endes 

prefixed to this hiſtory. 5 

— is preſumed, 'nevertbeloſi; that his objeQion 
which axiſes, on account of the expence, to the 
planting trees, by thoſe WHO cannot afford to let 


che money diſburſed lye dead for a long term of 


years, will be, in a great meafure, removed by the 
means pointed out 4n the obſervations, which will 
be given in theſe Memoirs, on the Society's pre- 


miums for planting particular kinds of trees; and 
by ſome other communications, that will be n. 


ferted with reſpect to the moſt advantageous me- 
thods of planting various kinds of timber trees. 
As means will be there explained of conducting 
ſuch plantations in a manner, by which, the capital 


employed will be ſoon regained; and a future pro- 


fit acquired on the whole long before the timber- 
trees attain to their maturity; there is reaſon to 
hope, that this information will co operate with 
the Society's premiums; and produce at t length 
the whole of their defirable effece. | 
Another object alſo of the ſame nature was, 
fone years ago, brought under the Society's con- 
ſideration: but, from the multiplicity of other en- 
gage ments of their time and attention, which then 
happened, the proceedings on it were deferred; 
* from incidental 1 * have not been reſu med 
4 till 
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till the 77 y year. This object is the encourage⸗ 
ment of planting quick growing trees; ſuch as the 
beſt kinds * noo punt BY &c. that come to 
maturity in about thirty or forty years. A number 
of ſuch plantations might ſupply the wood wanted 
for many purpoſes ; and, by keeping don, and 
lowering, the price of ſuch as is wanted for theſe 
purpoſes, would take away the temptation, there 
no is, for deſtroying plantations of young oak trees, 
on account of the immediate great return they 
afford, inſtead of keeping them tilt n ee bon, 
full maturity of timber ir ces. | 
The cultivation of ſuch; quick growing — 
may be pe rſormed in a manner that will yield a 
conlſiderable profit in à few years; and a very 
great additional and final one at the expiration 
of thirty or forty. The probability of inciting 
much greater numbers to undertake ſuch planta- 
tions, than thoſe of oak, or other timber trees of 
ower growth; as well as the apparent utility of 
increaſing the ſtock of wood of any kind; have 
induced the Scciety-to lend their attention to this 
matter, in which they may be of very eſſential 
ſervice to the public. 
Another of the firſt 8 that had ſome re- 
lation to agriculture, which the Society undertook 
to encourage, was the Cultivation of MabpzER in 
England. This may be conſidered as belonging to 
agriculture, from the kind and means of the pro- 
duce: but it is of a double nature as to the inten- 
tiog. Since the advantages in a commercial light, 
which may be derived to the Britiſh community: 
| from the ſucceſs of the attempt, are much more 
conſiderable than thoſe Which may be ſuppoſed to 
accrue to the da in the 1805 of a farmer, on : 
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The root of madder is a capital drug uſed in dy- 
ing wool, linnen and cotton; and indiſpenſibly re- 
quiſite in printing linnen and cotton: being the on- 


ly red dye in general uſe for that purpoſe. It was, 
at the time when the Society firſt engaged in the en- 


couragement of it, holly imported from Holland: 
though ĩt had formerly been a ſtaple article of pro · 
duce in our own country. We pay annually for this 
root to the Dutch an exceeding great ſum ; not leſs, 


according to calculation, than near three hundred 


thouſand pounds: and, what is ſtill worſe, taking the 


advantage of the neceſſity we are under to purchaſe 


— 


fett knowledge of the manner of cultivation, al- 


it of them, they have not only advanced the price 
to an exorbitant rate; but adulterate and ſophiſti- i- 


cate the madder in fo: bad a manner, as lays our 


manufactures, in which it is uſed, under the great- 
eſt difficulties. Theſe manufactures, moreover, 
in which it is abſolutely neceſſatry, are of the ut- 
moſt importance to us: L e printing 
linnen and cotton; which furniſnes employment to 
ſome” thouſands of our women and youth; who: 
would, otherwiſe, be waſte hands; and many of 
them burthenſome to the public. Nothing, there- 
fore, could be more worthy the regard of the So- 
ciety, than the introduction of the culture of mad- 
der here; which may tend to the national good 
ſo many different wayͤs. dF: 21 1 
There was, however, at firſt, an almoſt inſur- + 
mountable impediment to che culture of madder in 
England. It conſiſted in this circumſtance, that 
madder being a crop raiſed on land, it was ſubject 
to pay tithe in kind: which was, in fact, ſo heavy 
a tax on the produce, as, together with the great 

and riſk, from the want of a more per- 


moſt intirely diſcouraged all attempts in a larger 
way. This obſtacle was, nevertheleſs, removed 
through 
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chtough the endtivcuts of the Society g by the 
obtaining an act of parbament, to change the de- 
_ mand of tithe in end, to a modus, or.compaſition, 
of five! ſhillings. per atrey-for:alterm of yearn The 
Society thug;: 145 thbir interpoſuibn in this matter, 
Ptocured the flrſt opening to that ſucceſa, which/is 
now hkeiy to attend the attempts, to reſtore the 
productioii of this: important article to our couu- 
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"The: Society, in the mean time, overted them - 
gelben to incite tlie attention and ſpirit to under. 
take the culture of madder by premium. Phe 
firſt they offered was for the producing twonty 
pounds weight; the moſt perfect, and beſt cured. 
This was obtained in the yar 17583. They then, 
being by this means aſſured, that a method was 
known in England of raiſing and curing god 
madder, propoſed pre miums for the largeſt roots, 
twenty in number, of one, two, or tbree! years: 
growth: - which were accordingly: claimed and. ob- 
tained for each kind, in I" 17584) auch «ah 


They e to alter a ee a 
pounds for the greateſt numbercof acres, not les 
than ten, planted with madder and duly ines por 

Fhis was e claimed, and ee 
1761. ü YEW 109190 mere ©! 
The Cultivation. of madder having” ative made 
ſome progreſs, the Society, in 2962, apptopriated 
fire hundred pounds to be given at the rate of 
five. pounds for every acre, provided that ſum 
ſhould be ſuffioient to afford it for all the claims: 
or otherwiſe, that the whole ſhould be: divided: 
among the candidates according toitheir reſpectixe 
number of acres. Tbis premium was claimed, 
157 h to l n with various quan- 
ef ssd. #10 TUG 
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tities; but never to the amount of the whole pre- 
mium offered: which, nevertheleſs, might have 
been reaſonably hoped from ſo fair a proſpect in the 
beginning; and ſueh eonſiderable encouragement. 
In 1763, there were ſeventeen claims made, 
and now allowed to be juſt; which were in all for 
ſinty*nine acres, In 1764, there were fixteen claims 
made and allowed; which were in all for forty- 
five geres,” In 1763, there were fourteen claims 
made and allowed; which were in all for thirty- 
five acres. In 1766, there were fifteen claims 
made and allowed; which were in all for thitty-ſix 
acres, The report is not yet completed with re- 
ſpe&'to-the claims for the year 1967; but the 
whole of them is conſiderably more than in the two 
preceding years. The total expence of the Society, 
trom®the- firſt diſpenſation of premiums for the 
madder to the year 1766 incluſive, has been 11711 J. 
beſides a medal. Of this, 188 1. was given before 
the premium Was offered for every acre. The 
other 923 L. has been given for 185 acres; of which 
the greateſt quantity that was ever claimed in one 
year, by the fame perſon, was twenty- nine acres, 


in 1763 ; and the next greateſt, fifteen acres, in 


er . e w . Fro ho. 


1764, and 1766. . 

Ide reaſons why the cultivation of this plant, 
notwithſtanding the noble efforts of the Society to 0 
eſtabliſh it, did not increaſe, were various: and ö 
poſſibly a great part of them owing to erroneous 
notions, and a leſs perfect knowledge of the beſt 
moe = ‚ůãůãnmemn nenn meer 
The number of plants thought neceſſary, the 
Society requiring twenty thouſand on each acre, 
was perhaps one diſcouragement; as it augmented 
the expence conſiderably: the plants being at firſt 
of the price of one guinea per thouſand, and ſince 
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half a. guinea, But it is believed by very great 

Judges, that half the number are ſufficient z and, in 

the laſt premium, the Society have not n aer 
any particular number of plants. 

II The very greßt depth n+ ſoil ſuppoſed to be: ne- 
ceflary was another diſcouragement: : as ſome ima-. 
gined three or four feet depth was, indiſpenſible. 
Whereas good madder is raiſed on land, ſuitable in 

other reſpects, from ſixteen inches to two feet. 
The notion, that crops of magder impoveriſned 
and exhauſted land on which it was cultivated, 
was, alſo, another difficulty which ſtood in the 
way of the increaſe of the culture of it. For 
the proprietors of proper land, which, according 
to the above mentioned notion of great depth of 
foil, was only to be found 19, particular places, 
would not let it but on long leaſes This greatly 
encumbered the planters of madder: Who, after 
they had obtained two crops, had no longer any 
uſe for the land; and were obliged to let it again 
on diſadvantageous terms, But ſuch a caution in 
the proprietors, of land was without foundation. 
For, though it was impaired after two crops, and 
conſiderably exhauſted after three, with reſpect to 
the further production of madder, it was fl no 
way injured by the crops of madder for the pro- 
duction of corn, or gramineous plants; which only 
derive their nutrition from the ſoil a little below . 
the ſurface. On the contrary, if the land had 
been before worn out by crops of that kind, it 
would be improved by the culture of madder: 
which would produce the ſame effect as trench- 
plowing; of which the benefit is well known in ſoils 
of conſiderable depth.. - .-.. 
Theſe reaſons, and the want of a more * 
| knowledge. of the profitable methods of cultivat- 
ing 
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ing and curing madder, together with the ex- 
pences originally attending it, diſcouraged farmers, 
and perſons concerned in common affairs of agri- 
culture, from readily going into this matter, and 
prevented ſo quick a progreſs of it. But happily 
thoſe quantities, which were, nevertheleſs, railed, 
occaſioned a thorough conviction of the ſuperiority 
of our madder to that brought from Holland: 
which, with the exorbitant price, as well as 
uncertainty of quality, of the. Dutch, that had 
of courſe the operation of a premium, has de- 
termined many of the conſumers of madder to 
turn their views to this important matter; and un- 
dertake themſelves, to raiſe what they have occa- 
fon ak fo 53 4c 69% Rs . 

In conſequence of this, it appears, that the 
claims made on the Society the laſt year for the 
premium, are much more numerous than in the 
preceding years: and, as the future premiums 
offered for this article are put on a much better 
footing than before; and meaſures are taken for 
procuring.information of the beſt method of cul- 
tivating this plant, and preparing the root for the 
market, in order to aſſiſt thoſe who might be 
otherwiſe deterred by finding difficulty in procur- 
ing ſuch, intelligence; it is not to be "doubted, 
but that the Society will, by this means, complete 
what they have ſo nobly begun. 
There has, indeed, one very beneficial conſe- 
quence already reſulted from the ſteps that have 
been taken: which is, that the Dutch have bern 
_ deterred by them from the railing the price of this 
commodity, ſo neceſſary to us, to a ſtill greater 
height. For the States themſelves, ſenſible of the 
ſtrong reaſons for keeping this article out of our 
hands, have checked, as far as they could, dN 
7 | ricte 
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- ſtricteſt <rokibidions; the depraving i it, when ſenr 


to our market, by adulteration. 

Should the eftabliſhmenr- of the production of 
this momentous article. in our own country, be at 
length brought to bear, as there is now the greateſt 
ground of hopes it will, the whole merit of this 
invaluable acquiſition muſt be aſcribed to the So- 


ciety. They took the encouragement of it upon 


them, at a time when the former miſcarriages of 


6 regard perſons had occaſioned the purſuit of it to 


wholly neglected, and laid aſide ; and they 
have continued to proſecute the deſign with the 
moſt aſſiduous attention, and an expence' of more 
than eleven hundred pounds, beſides the premi- 
ums of the laſt year, and five hundred pounds of- 
fered at preſent. 
The next great object after madder, in the claſs 
of agriculture, to which the Society turned their 


attention, was the encouragement of the production 


of Brks-Wax in England. This article does not, 


ſtrictiy ſpeaking, belong to agriculture: but, being 


a matter to be practiſed principally by farmers, 


and thoſe who are concerned in huſbandry, it was 
conſidered as belonging to that claſs. The large 


conſumption of bees - wax for candles, which is a 


luxury daily increaſing, affords juſt room for 


very ſerious conſideration: as almoſt the whole of 
is we uſe, is purchaſed of foreigners by our mo- 


. ney. The ſeeming' poſſibility that we might our- 


ſelves produce a great part of what we uſe of this 
commodity, and ſave a very'confiderable national 
expence, gave riſe to an intention in the Society, 
to endeavour, by premiums, and other means, to 

promote the increaſe of bees in our country. 
They, accordingly, in the year 1761, offered a 
gold medal to the perſon who ſhould erect, on 
or 

8 


. 


* 
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year, the greareſt number, nor leſs than thirty, of 
| hives or boxes ſtocked with bees: and, for the 

next greateſt number, not leſs than twenty, à BE 
vet medal, They, at the ſame” time, advertiſed 
the like premiums for the years 1762, and 1763. 
The gold medal was obtained in 1762 for two 
hundred and twenty-three ſtocks, and the filver 
one for one hundred and ten. And again by 
the farme candidates in 176 3. 

In 1763, finding honorary rewards not to 
have the Pat effect defired, the Society added 
a pecuniary premium. This was eighty pounds, ro 
de given to the perſon who Thould have in his 

pen Roß Hing bis on property, on ot before the 


firſt day of 42 1764, the preateft num- 


ber of ſtocks of bees in hives, or boxes,” not lets 
than four hundred; to the next greateſt number, 
not leſs than three hundred, fifty pounds; to the 


next, not leſs than two hundred, thirty pounds; 


and to the next, not leſs than one hundred, ten 
pounds. The gold medal was accordingly claim- 
ed in the year 1764, by the fame candidate as ob- 
tained the two former,” for one hundred and 
eighry-two ſtocks ; and the filver medal by a new 
candidate, for one hundred and five ſtocks. The 


fourth pecuniary premium of ten pounds was alſo 
claimed for one hundred and fifty ſtocks. The 


higher premiums were not claimèd: nor does it 
appear, in the Society's books, chat any perſon 
had ever a greater number than that of the, gen- 


tleman who obtained the three gold medals, whoſe 


greateſt number of ſtocks, which was ein the firſt 
Years amounted ze pg r ene e Tote 
25 J % E00 11it; 5400s 20: ver 704 
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who, within the year 1767, ſhould coll 


of clean merchantable wax, wi 
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In the year 1765, the Society offered à further 
decuniary premium of five pounds, to every per- 
mo who ſhould have, on the firſt of F ebruary 1766, 
any number of ſtocks of bees, not leſs than thirty; 


provided the claims ſhould not amount, in the 


whole, to 517 than two hundred pounds; in 


which caſe the ſum of two hundred pounds was 


to be equally divided among the candidates. 
To this laſt premium the Society joined, in the 


ſame year, another pecuniary premium, reſpecting 


the management of bees, which was thought ex- 
pedient on the following principle. It was con- 
ceived, that one proper method of increaſing the 
number of ſtocks, was to avoid the deſtruction of 
the bees when the wax was taken from them: 


which is almoſt conſtantly practiſed in the com- 


mon method, where the bees are previouſly killed. 
In order to encourage the propoſed change of con- 
duct in this point, the Society purſued theſe 


means. They procured a model of an apparatus 


for taking away the honey commodiouſly without 
any injury to the bees: and they . inſerted in their 
advertiſements, that any . perſon deſirous to treat 
bees in this manner might ſee this apparatus in the 


_ Society's office. The premium they offered, on 


this account, was five pounds to every perſon, 

* K from 

ſtocks of bees, is own rty, ten pounds 

* — A the 

bees, leaving a ſufficient quantity of honey. for 
their winter ſuſtenance z bur, in caſe the whole of 
the claims ſhould amount to more than two hun- 

dred pounds, then that ſum to be divided among 
the candidates. WO CAE of ee 

The claims made and allowed, for the premiums 


for having above thirty ſtocks of bees, were by 


twenty- 


: % 
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twenty- one perſons : the number of whoſe ſtocks | 
taken together amounted only to nine hundred 4 
and nine. This ſeems to evince, .inconteſtably, | | 
that the production of wax is greatly neglected in | 
England, either from ſome difficulty, or uncer- 
tainty, that diſcourages the purſuit; or from want | 
of adequate profit in a country, where the great ; 
circulation of money makes objects, that are of | | 
ſmall conſequence with reſpect to particulars, be | 
too much diſregarded. ' | 
The time of the claims for the preſerving the | 
bees is alſo now expired: and the effect of the | 
premiums appears to be very inconſiderable. T here | 
were only fix candidates: who, all together, produced | 
only ſixty- eight pounds and à half of wax. But | 
it is an undecided queſtion, whether the deſtroy- 
ing, or ſaving, the bees be the moſt advantageous 
method. An opinion prevails amongſt thoſe, who 
are acquainted with the natural hiſtory of bees, 
that, like other ſpecies of flies, -they are in a great 
_ meaſure of an annual exiſtence : and that part die 
the firſt year; and the others are, after that time, 
weak, and -unprofitable, compared to freſh ſtocks, 
Moreover, when the bees are not deſtroyed, the 
advantage of the honey, which makes the greateſt 
part of the preſent profit of keeping bees, muſt 
be given up in a conſiderable degree. It was, 
however, a matter not unworthy examination : and 
the Society's premiums were the moſt effectual 
means to obtain any ground for a deciſion of this 
queſtion, | | ie 1 
The production of wax in our on cuuntry is 
certainly a great national concern, if it could be 
effected: and the public are obliged to the Society 
for this ſpirited attempt, whatever may be the 
reſult of it: as they appear to have taken great 
| E pains 
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Pains in the conſideration | of the FROGS of their 
premiums; and have appropriated very liberal 
ſums to them. But they have, with very juſt rea- 
ſon, now diſcontinued their premiums for this ar- 
ticle: as they were found to be very ineffectual. 
Since, by the offer of two hundred pounds in one 
premium, beſides the others which were concurrent 
with it: and the actual expence of one hundred 
and five pounds given laſt year, to the claims for 
that premium; they did not procure, at the moſt, 
above twelve or thirteen hundred pounds weight 
of wax: which cannot be valued to the public at 
more than ſixty- five or ſeventy pounds ſterling. 
This is evident in the following calculation. Let 
the quantity of wax be rated, one ſtock with 
another, at one pound and a half for each 
ſtock. This is the moſt which can be allowed: 
becauſe five of the candidates, who took the wax 
without killing the bees, appear, from their certi- 
ficates, to have obtained in the whole only fifty- 
ſeven pounds and a half of wax, from fifty-ſeven 
ſtocks of bees, which is only one pound and the 
fifry-ſeventh part of a pound from each ſtock. So 
that allowing a pound and a half to each, is 
much more than is warranted from the product 
of the fifty-ſeven ſtocks. The price of wax im- 
ported cannot be rated at above a ſhilling a 3 
but, to give the queſtion the utmoſt fair play, we 
will take that to be the rate. The claims on the 
Society were, for nine hundred and nine ſtocks; 
which, according to theſe premiſes, we will ſup- 
poſe to have produced each one pound and a half, 
worth one ſhilling per pound. Therefore the nine 
hundred and nine ſtocks produced thirteen hun- 
dred and fifty- three pounds and a half of wax, 
worth A Pony, thirteen ſhillings, and 
ix pence. 
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fix-pence. - As we may preſume that the greateſt 
part of thoſe who were intitled to 94 — | 

having above thirty ſtocks of bees, claimed it 

of the Society, we may hence infer, the very ſmall 
quantity of wax produced in England. For there 
are ſingle apiaries in Germany that conſiſt of four 
times the number of all the claims; and, if we make 
the largeſt allowance for the ſingle ſtocks, or for 
the number that may be together, under thirty. 
we ſhall find the whole muſt be very trifling. Ki 
muſt be remarked al(o, that the honey, for the 
quantity of which that is now produced, there is 
ſuch a demand as keeps it at a moderate price, is 
the principal return to thoſe who keep bees. But 
if the quantity of it produced were ren times as 
t, which would not yet render the quantity of 
wax a conſiderable national object, this encourage- 
ment would be taken away. For there being no 
uſe or demand for ſuch a quantity of honey, the 
price of it would of courſe fall extremely low. So 
the production of wax may well be deemed 
an hopeleſs object of public encouragement in 
our country, pes its preſent ſtate. 
The extending be Culture of Hz mp in Eng 
was conſidered, alſo, by the Society, as a- capital 
object of encouragement in the claſs of Agricul- 
ture. There are two reaſons which make the 
production of this article, in our own dominions, a / 
matter of very high importance. The one is, 
that we pay very great ſums for hemp to foreign 
countries here the ballance of trade lies againſt 
us. The other is, that beſides its being ſore way 
or other uſeful in almoſt every manufacture, and 
conſiderable work, it is an indiſpenſible material 
for ſails and cordage, in the conſtruction, as well 
of ſhips of war, as 2 veſſels; and, * 
2 ſo 
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ſo abſolutely requiſite both for our defegs and 
trade, that we ought to neglect no method of 
ayoiding this dependance on means of ſupply 
which are ſo precarious, as the purchaſing and im- 
porting it from other countries. A means to 
which, it is poſſible, the greateſt difficulties may be 
. thrown in the way, by the contrivance of artful 
enemies, at ſome critical period. Sg 
The Society, induced by theſe motives, as we 
| ſhall ſee below, firſt begun to attempt the remov- 
ing this deficiency in our commercial ſyſtem, by 
- offering premiums for the production of hemp in 
the colonies. But, as the progreſs of the te 
of hemp there, mult be gradual; and we cannot 
expect them ſoon even to provide for their own 
conſumption, much leſs for ours; it was propoſed 
_ allo, to offer other premiums for the encourage- 
ment of the production of this article in England, 
in order to revive che attention to it nen ap- 
peared to be declining. 
\. Accordingly, in 1761, ſeven budiirid ae 
were allotted for the whole of the intended pre- 
miums : and divided* into ſeven parts, to be 
diſperſed in ſeven diviſions of rhe counties in'Eng- 
land, on theſe conditions: To the perſon in each 
diviſion, who, in 1762, ſhould ſow-with hemp the 
greateſt quantity ot land not leſs than twenty acres, 
plucking the ſummer crop, and leaving the ſeed 
crop on the ground till the ſeed be ripe, forty 
pounds: to the ſecond greateſt quantity, not leſs 
2 than fifteen acres, thirty pounds: to the third 
| greateſt quantity, not leſs than, ten acres, twenty 
7 and to the fourth greateſt quantity, not 
is than five acres, ten pounds. Theſe premi - 


ums were renewed for three SY JEark. * 
In 


— 
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In 1762 the claims made and allowed were for 
66, 15, 14, and 12 acres, and ſome frections of 
acres, by four candidates. In 1763 the claims 
mide, and now allowed juſt,” were for 43, 25, 31, 
and 19 acres, and ſome fractions of acres, by four 
candidates. In 1764 the claims made, and al- 
lowed, were for 37, 29, 18, 15, and 10 acres, 
and ſome fractions of acres, by five candidates. 
The whole of the candidates, which claimed 
theſe ſeveral premiums, were only ſeven in num- 
ber : ſome of the ſame candidates claiming for 
more than one year. 0 | 
It appears from hence, that the whole claims 
in the firſl year were for'107 zcres : thoſe in the 
ſecond: for 128 acres: and thoſe in the third for 
124 acres : that the greateſt quantity cultivated by 


any one; perſon was 66 acres: that the whole of 10 0 


the quantities in each year did not vary in any 
ſignificant degree : that che whole quantity w hich 
claimed was inconſiderable, in the light of a na- 
tional object: and that the number of acres claim- 
ed for in the laſt year, was leſs by four than in the 
preceding year. | 

_ » Theſe premiſes clearly evince, that the Socie- 
ty's premiums - produced no material effet : and, 


therefore, after ſo fair a trial, they very properly 


diſcontinued them. The reafon, why the culture 
of hemp is more neglected now than formerly, is 
ſuch as is not to be counteracted by means of that 


kind. It evidently conſiſts only is this, that ſince 


the advance of the rate of labour, and the price 
of manure, the farmer can employ his land and 
ſtock more profitably, ſor the moſt part in the 


culture of corn, or other articles, than of hemp: 


and, indeed, it may admit of ſome doubt, whe- 
ther a great increaſe of the quantity of hemp 
1 E 3 cultivated, 
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cultivated; would not be rather: a detriment than 
an advantage to the public: as it would, in pro- 
portion, leſſen the quantity of proviſions produced; 
the dearneſs of which is the greateſt cxconomical 

evil that attends us at preſent. 1 

There are, however, ſome circumſtances in 
which the cultivation of hemp, in a certain pro- 
portion, may be very beneficial, as well to the 
farmer as the public. When any perſon concern- 
ed both in tillage and paſture has, in conſequence 
of holding very good land, ſuch a' quantity of 
manure, that, without diſadvantage- to his other 
undertakings, he can ſpare a part of it; and has alſo 
the command of hands on cheap terms, at a pro- 
E time of the year, for curing and dreſſing the 
emp; he may cultivate a ſuitable quantity of it 
with due advantage. Other farmers, alſo, who 
have hands in their families, or ſervice, that are 
de void of employment in winter, may, with pro- 
fit, cultivate juſt ſo much hemp, as will find work 
for them, in the dreſſing, or manufacturing, of it: 
ſince the return for fuch work makes ample 
amends for any diſadvantage in the culture, com- 
pared to that of other r But, theſe; or the 
occupation of land, peculiarly ſuited to the pro- 


duc ion of hemp, by the nature of the foil, or 


plenty of ſome proper kind of manure in the 
neighbourhood, joined to the opportunity of ob- 
taining the aſſiſtance of cheap labour; are the only 
caſes where the culture of it can be advantageous, 
either to the public, or the undertak ers. 

The truth of what is here advanced appears, 
ipdeed, from the ſmall number of claimants of the 
Society's premiums : ſince it is thence evident, the 
far greateſt part of the hemp, which is now culti- 
vated in England, is raiſed in little quantities, as 

| here 
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here propoſed; For, though the leaſt premium de- 


manded no more than five acres, there were only 

ſeven perſons, ho brought claims, in the hole three 
years the premiums were continued. People who 

are concerned in any undertakings of buſineſs, natu- 

rally adopt what they find is profitable, and ſhun: 
what is diſadvantageous, as far as they underſtand it. 

It is no wonder, therefore, that producing larger 
quantities of hemp is attempted only in few places: 
but the culture of it even under thoſe circum- 
ſtances where it might be more generally benefi- 

cial, is confined alſo to particular parts, though it 
would be ſuitable to many others. The reaſon 
ariſes merely from the want of knowledge of the 
profit that might accrue; or of examples of ſome 
to incite others. This deficiency would be beſt re- 
moved by the encouragement of gentlemen to 

their tenants, to introduce the practice of cul- 
tivating as much hemp as would occupy the waſte 
time of hands in their families: which would ena- 
ble them to pay their rent; and contribute to the 
habit of induſtry in the individuals of the families. 
As the defect of knowledge of the proper methods 
of cultivating, and dreſſing: hemp, is, therefore, 
one great cauſe, in many places, of the neglect 
of it; the ſupplying ſuch knowledge is of courſe 
a more efficacious means of promoting the extenſion 
of this article in the right way, than any premium 
could poſſibly be. It is, at preſent, under the 
conſideration of the Society to procure the beſt in- 
formation on theſe points: which, or whatever 
lights, may be obtained-by other means, will be 
hereafter communicated in this work. | 


E 4 Be- 
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| _ Before I diſmiſs this ſubject, it may not be uſe- 
leſs to remark here, that the ſucceſs of the Soci- 
_ ety's premiums with reſpect to hemp, is one of 
; _ thoſe inſtances, which ſhew ro what kind of ob ; 
$ 19 they ſhould direct their views. When they 
| aye..attempted the producing the invention of 
uſeful matters, either of a mechanical or chemical 

nature; the procuring information of juch henefi- 
cial things as were already known in particular 

85 places only, or were to be brought to light by 

juſt ſpeculative obſervation, or actual experiments 
| oᷓr trials; or the introducing into practice new ar- 
| ticles, cr improvements/ in the treatment of thoſe 
= eſtabliſhed, by the communication of uſeful know- 
| ledge reſpecting them; they have always reaped 
ſuch fruits, as have afforded honour to themſelves, 
and emolument to the public, On the other hand, 
when they have made efforts to incite the more 
genera] undertaking, of matters already known, 
merely by force of money, they have maſtly miſ- 
carried. The claims of their premiums have, how- 
ever, ſuppli-d ſuch a detail of facts with reſpect to 
the ſeveral objects, as may be the means of judging 
wich more certainty of the ſtate of the reſpective 
articles in England: which may be of future utility 
in the political meaſures, that may be m with 
regard to our commercial ſyſtem. | 
The fifth great object of encouragement i in — 
* claſs of Agriculture, which the Society adopted, 
was the cultivation of Foreign GRASSES, or ſuch 
other HER BS, or Roors, as might increaſe the na- 
tional ſtock of Food for Cattle, with profit to the 
planter. In this light Lucern, White Clover, Par- 


Ley, Carrots, and Parſneps, were recommended by 
the * of premiums. 
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. Luczxan, in particular, was conſidered as me- 
riting the moſt careful diſquiſition. The great ad-. 
vantages, which it is well known, the French and 
Swiſs receive from the cultivation of this plant, 
rende it well worthy an experimental regard in 
our country, where every aid to the increaſe of 
cheap paſturage is more wanted than with them. 
And, with relation to the probability of lucern's 
ſucceeding here, there appears no ſpeculative re- 
ſon, why a -plant that will endure the ſtrongeſt 
froſts; grows ſo well in the northern provinces of 
France, as to ſupply the greateſt part of the- hay 
conſumed in Paris; and is found very beneficial 
in Flanders; ſhould not thrive, and be profitable, 
in our country, under due management. The 
Society had, therefore, the juſteſt grounds for en- 
deavouring to procure all poſſible experiments to 
be made of the culture, produce, and uſe, of this 
plant with us; and from ſome very concluſive ob- 
ſervations made in conſequence of trials in a large 
way; which will be inſerted hereafter in theſe Me- 
moirs; it will be evident, the premiums, for this 
plant have been inſtrumental in procuring hence 
a very great national improvement in paſturage. 
Thbe utility of Cultivating CaxRors for feeding 
Cattle,: has been like wiſe manifeſted, by means of 
the Society's' premiums for them. Particularly, 
through the extenſive and judicious trials made of 
them, by Mr. Robert Billing, at Weſenham, in 
Norfolk, who obtained the Society's premium for 
cultivating thirty acres and an half at one 
time; and whoſe very ſatisfactory account of the 
uſe of the. carrots produced, in feeding neat cat: 
tle, ſheep, horſes, and hogs, was. publiſhed; by 
order of the Society, in 1765, and republiſhed in 
the Muſeum Ryſticum, Vol. V. It appears * 2 
501 | —_ that 
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that both from the quantity of the product, and 


the exceeding wholeſome and nutritive qualities of 
carrots, with reſpect to beaſts of all kinds, they + 


are one of the moſt valuable artieles of culture hi- 
therto known. The premiums for them are now 
diſcontinued by the Society, on account of its be- 
ing preſumed; that the end is entirely anſwered: 
as their utility has been ſo well demonſtrated to 
the public. 10 

The premiums for Wares Ouoven were of- 


fered for raifing the ſeed in England. This was 
done not only on the ſcore of the excellence of 
this herb, in the improvement of paſture by mixt 
graſſes; but becauſe we import annually great 


quantities of the ſeed from Holland. This pre- 
mium was claimed in 176 
dred and fifty- five pounds weight; and, in 1765. 


for one thouſand and nine pounds weight. The 
end of the premiums for white clover ſeed, which 
was principally to excite” ſome attention to this 


matter in the public, ſeeming to have been thus 
anſwered, they are now diſcontinued. 5 

T tere was never any claim made for the pre- 

miums for Pa R SNES: and the Society have there - 

fore now- ceaſed to offer them. It were to have 

been wiſhed, however, that ſome ſufficient. trial 


had been made of their utility, compared to that 
row very large in ſome ſoils ; 


of carrots. They 
and the ſweetneſs of their taſte; ſhewing they con- 


tain more ſaccharine juice than carrots, there can 


be no doubt of their being more nutritive to ſuch 
They 


beaſts, as they would well agree with. 
promiſe to be particularly ſerviceable | in Ken 


hogs. 


that 


4, for one tun, one hun- 


The premium for Pagtury has been alſo gil. 
continued by the Society for the ſame reaſon, as 
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that for the parſneps; viz. to make room for articles 
that may be more readily attended to than theſe 
appear to have been. waſh be | | 
This purſuit of the general improvement of 
paſturage led to another more particular, but very 
important ſpeculation, It was, tbe diſtovering a 
Win TEA PanuLum (as it was called by the gen- 
tlemen who-ſet on foot this matter) for Car TIE; or, 
in other words, ſome plant or plants of which the 
herb or root would afford a profitable crop, and 
ſtand till the middle of the ſpring, in ſpite of the 
ſevereſt froſt, ſo as to be a certain dependance 
when the ſtock of hay, or other dry food, ſhould 
fail. The obſervation, that the preſent greateſt 
defect in paſturage lay, in not having any kind of 
herb or root, in common culture, that would fully 
anſwer this end; and the probability of finding 
out ſome ſuch; were the grounds of this undertak- 
ing. It is obvious, that the greateſt diftreſs we 
ſuffer in the temporary ſcarcity, and high riſe of 
the price of proviſions, is principally” owing to 
this circumſtance. In ſeaſons when the crops of 
hay fall very ſhorr, and ſucceeding long froſts lock 
out the aid of green herbage or roots, the farmers 
and graziers are obliged to kill off a great part of 
their ſtock cattle, for want of the means of pro- 
viding food for them. This injury to their ſtock, 
cannot be repaired' by a proper recruit under a 
long time: and, conſequently, it the ſucceeding 
years there will be a deficiency of the number ot 
cattle brought to market, The procuring, there- 
fore, ſome preventive means againſt theſe very de- 
trimental conſequences of an impropitious ſeaſon, 
is a matter of the greateſt advantage, as well to 
the public, as the grazier' or farmer. The uſe of 
turneps has been, à conſiderable time ago, intro- 
1 | duced 
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duced for this end: and ſome maintain, that i it is 

| ſufficient to anſwer the purpoſe. But whoever 
conſiders how uncertain the producing a good 
crop of turneps is, on account of the fly, and 
other accidents ; and how liable they are to be 
deſtroyed by great wet, and yet more by long and 
hard froſts, the very circumſtance under which 
the great want of them occurs; muſt be convinced 

of the error of ſuch an aſſertion, by the moſt evi- 
dent reaſons. Indeed the very fact proves. itſelf, 
For we have lately ſuffered. greatly on this ac- 
count, notwithſtanding the uſe of turnebßs. 

1 he. Society, urged by theſe very juſt mo- 
tives, took the utmoſt pains in this matter; and 

employed all the means, that could be deviſed, 
to gain information of whatever could lead to 
the diſcovery of a preventive remedy for this 
evil. Their ſecretary. was directed to write to 
the perſons diſtinguiſhed for knowledge in mat- 
ters of this kind, in every part of Europe; to 
enquire What was the Practice in their reſpective 
countries as to this point; and to beg, alſo, 
their private opinion regarding it. Anſwers were 
duly returned from them: but without fup- 
plying ſuch lights as might have been hoped, for. 
The ſentiments, likewiſe, of the moſt able perſons 
at home were given on this ſubject: and the tur- 
nep cabbage, brocole, white, Chineſe vetch, Sibe- 
rian medicago, furze, and ſome others, were re- 
commended, as plants that would anſwer this 
end. 

Among the reſt of the herbs propoſed as. 0 ſor 
this purpoſe, Mr. Roque, a gl offered 
BuzNeT, as being peculiarly ſuited to this uſe 
from its copious product, early growth ia the 
— great net. and the retention of its 

ring 
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| living ſhoots, and even vegetation; in winter. 


The Society were prevailed upon by the appear- 
ance; of ſpecimens, examined at different ſeaſons 
of the year, to believe there was a proſpect, this 
plant. might prove in a great meaſure, what they 
ſought for, as a, winter pabulum for cattle :- and 


in order that due trials might be made, they of- 
fered premiums for the cultivation of it. Theſe 


premiums had the deſired effect. For claims were 
made for many parcels, ſome not leſs than thirty 
or forty acres, by gentlemen who gave very fa- 
vourable accounts of the plant; particularly of 
its hardineſs and uſe in froſts; and of its nutritive 
quality, evinced by the quantity and richneſs of 


the milk of cows fed with it, even in the midſt of 


winter. - A diviſion of opinion, nevertheleſs, pre- 


vails amongſt thoſe who have moſt cultivated this 


plant, as to its comparative utility with others 
cultivated for the ſame purpoſes, But it. is certain, 
from letters received by the ſecretary to 'the So- 
ciety, that the cultivation of this plant is extend- 
ing itſelf 'greatly, both in ſeveral counties of Eng- 
land and in Germany, gaining conſiderable eſteem, 
particularly in ſome parts of Lincolnſhire and Suf- 
folk. Among other good qualities attributed to 
it, there is a prevailing notion in ſome places 
where it is now much cultivated, that it is- both a 
preventive and curative remedy for rot in ſheep. 
Should this prove true in fact, che culture of bur- 
net would be a moſt valuable acquiſition to agri- 
culture: but I ſpeak of it only on the authority of 

the contents of the letters, I have juſt now mention- 
ed. The Society have, however, now left it to 
future obſervations and trials, to determine the 


merits of this plant, cultivated on good land. 


Having procured a ſufficient train of general ex 
e | periments, 


or ſeveral years, they have now changed 


nw” 
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periments, by the continuance of their premiums 
the 
mode of them; and made them depend on plant- 
ing the greateſt number of acres, the land being 
the worſt reputed ground in the neighbourhood. 
They were induced to offer premiums, for the 
cultivation of Burnet, on this condition, by ſeveral 
repreſentations, that crops of it had been obtained 
on very bad land: the aſcertaining. which point 
was certainly a very material object. For it would 
doubtleſs be a matter of conſiderable utility to 
know, that a good crop of any herbage, that was 
reeable and nutritive food for cattle, and 
durable for ſeveral years, could be raiſed with a 
ſmall expence on bad ground: eſpecially being 
of ſuch a kind as will ſtand the winter, and 
be a certain reſource in ſevere ſeaſons. However 
this may prove, one fault muſt be admitted in 
burnet: which is, that in ſome particular places 
or ſoils, it is fo diſagreeable, both to ſheep, 


5 and other cattle, that they will not be in- 


ticed, by any means, to male it their food; but will 
rather ſtarve than tafte it. It is proper, therefore, 
to be well informed of this, by trials of "ſmall - 


quantities in every freſh place where burnet is to 


be cultivated, before large undertakings be entered 


on: otherwiſe a conſiderable” loſs may accrue on 6 


this principle. 

The Society have, alſo, more lately propoſed 
premiums for two kinds of plants, before mention- 
ed, of the cabbage tribe, the Turnep Cabbage and 
the Borecole. They were partly determined to 
this by the accounts of Mr. Wynne Baker's ex- 
pro in Ireland, publiſhed in his report to the 

ublin Society for the year 1765, and inſerted in 
the Muſeum Rnſfticum, Vol. v. The proſpect of 
| l : | bore» 
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borecole sanſweringtheendsofa inter pabulum for 
cattle ſeems greater, in ſome reſpects, than that of 
burnet: as its produce is well known to be 'a 
profitable crop; and it is never liable to be 
deſtroyed by keen froſt or rain. But the durabi- 
lity obs burnet is, it muſt be admitted, a circum- 
ſtance of great weight in the computation. The 
turnep cabbage and borecole have the ſame ad- 
vantage over turneps: and another over them, and 
all roots or trailing herbs, that lye on the ground; 
which is, that being erect they can be eaten by, 
or cut for the uſe of, cattle though the ground 

be covered with ſnow of a moderare depth. 

The premium for the turnep cabbage 'w 

claimed, laſt year, by a gentleman, who gave the 
moſt promiſing relation of its uſe and value. He 
has, alſo, obtained the ſame premium again the 
preſent year; and confirmed in the laſt account 
what he had ſaid of the utility of this plant in his 


former. Both theſe accounts will be found 'below. - 


in theſe Memoirs. But there were ſome inſtances 
laſt winter of this plant's ſuffering by the froſt. 
The premium for Borecole was offered ſinee that 
for the turnep· cabbage: and no claim has been hi- 
therto made for it; probably from the little ac- 
quaintance of the public with this plant, and the 
difficulty of procuring the feed, at leaſt ſuch as can 
be depended-upon. But an account will be found 
below of the nature, cultivation, and uſe of it : and 
Mr. Shields, nurſery-man, at Lambeth, in Surry, 
having undertaken to the Society, to ſupply, in a 
perfect ſtate, all ſuch plants, roots, cuttings, or 
leeds, of ſuch articles as they ſhall offer, or have 
offered premiums for; it is not doubted but that this 
plant will, as well as the turnep cabbage, meet 
withs fair trial; and prove very benefictal, under 
many 
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many circumſtances, as a winter.or ſpring food fot 


ncat cattle and ſheep. As borecole may be de- 


nded upon, as a reſource, ip the moſt rigorous 


1 0 


24 74 when almoſt all other herbage is deſtroyed 


or buried in Loy; | 


There is another plant of the cabbage kind, 2 


called the Col xRAED, which is very hardy; and 


is now cultivated: in- ſome parts of ſeveral coun- 
ties for the purpoſes of feeding cattle and ſheep 
in winter. The Society has endeavoured to pro- 
cure, by the offer of premiums this year, informa- 


tion. of the beſt manner of culture, -and the ex- 
pence, produce, and uſe, of this plant, that a 
compariſon may be made of it with the turnep 
cabbage and borecole, in order to determine 
which has the general ſuperiority, or in what par- 


ticulars one may be preferable to the other. A more 
detail explanation of the nature, and culture 


of this plant, will be below given in the ob- 
ſervations on the Society's premiums now offered. 
The procuring the ſeparate Colleftion, and Culti- 
vation of . the moſt. valuable kinds of ENnGL1$sH 
GRASSES, was another very important view with 


relation to agriculture, which the Society entered 


into: and their endeavours with regard to it, have 


been attended with ſuch ſucceſs, as has fully an- 


ſwered the ends propoſed. The merit of the So- 


ciety with reſpect to the good produced by it to 
the public, is leſs conſpicuous to the world in 
general than ſome other points, though not leſs 
real. The reaſon of this is, that the ſubject, though 


very momentous, - is more obſcure. - Becauſe, in 
order to judge of the very great advantages, that 
may hereafter be reaped from this matter, it re- 


quires a previous conſideration of ſome particulars, 
which do not occur in common and ſuperficial ob- 


N ſervation: 
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vation : though they may be ealily comprehended, 
when preſented in a clear light, and duly attended 


It is well known, that ſome kinds of graffes are 


more ſuitable than others to particular ſoils: and 
it is equally ſo, that ſome are fitter than others for 
particular purpoſes. It is certain, alſo, that the 
various kinds of graſſes differ, even ſome months, 
in their earlier or later vegetation, and arrival at 
maturity: and, conſequently, that ſome. are in the 
moſt perfe& ſtate for making hay long before 
others. It is equally true, likewiſe, that graſs 
ſeeds of any particular kind ſown free from the 
ſeeds of weeds, and in a copious quantity on a foil 
fayourable to them, will riſe with very few weeds: 
and thoſe few will be moſtly of a rank and 255 


kind, that ſhew themſelves above the graſs; 


may be extirpated before they again produce ſeed : 
the ſmaller and weaker weeds being, in this caſe, 
overcome by the quantity and luxuriance of the 
graſs itſelf. "Theſe circumſtances evidently indi- 


_ cate, that in order to have a paſture, when freſh 


laid down, ſoon full of good and durable graſs, 


free from weeds, it ſhould be ſown with graſs ſegds 
of the particular kinds, which will beſt ſuit with 


the ſoil; and have no mixture of the ſeeds of 
weeds with them. The ſame holds equally good 


as to the. repleniſhing older paſtures with freſh 


is by means of ſeed: which if bad, will fail of 


Its effect; and if mixt with the ſeeds of weeds, will 


of courſe fill the paſture with them, It is alſo a clear 
inference from obvious facts, that, where a par- 
ticular ſpecies of graſs. 1s wanted, for any required 
purpoſe, free from all the other kinds, ſuch graſs 


muſt beraiſed by cultivation; except when it abounds 


greatly 
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greatly in the place, where there is occaſion for it: 
N Corn bo towhls 
But, notwithſtanding theſe palpable reaſons for 
attention and care, as to the choice of graſs ſeeds 
to be ſown, the univerſal praftice has been hither- 
to diametrically oppoſite to theſe principles: and a 
total neglect of regard to every one of them has 

revailed. | 3 | 
a When grafs ſeeds are wanted either to lay down 
paſtures, or recruit them with freſh graſs, the 

are always taken from the ſheddings of the bay 
in the loft or ſtack : and generally without any re- 
gard to the place whence the hay was obtained, 
he maturity or other qualities of the ſeed itſelf, or 
the commixture of that of weeds with it. Hence, 
from the uncertainty of the fitneſs of the graſs, 
this ſeed will produce, to the nature of the foil, 
where it is ſown; as well as of the real quanti- 
ty of fertile ſeed, from the varying maturity of the 
graſs whence the hay was made, and from the 
mixture of weeds frequently the ' moſt noxious; a 
very great uncertainty ariſes of the crop of graſs 
produced; together with the chance of having it 
accompanied with the moſt troubleſome weeds: 
many times, ſuch as were ers to the place 
before they were thus introduced; and are ſcarce- 
ly to be eradicated, but with the deſtruction of the 
graſs itſelf. By this ſlovenly method of .manage- 
ment, many paſtures are always in an ill condition; 
and moſt others require à ſong time after they are 
laid down, before they be well covered with good 
graſs : whereas, if they were ſown with a quantity 
of proper clean graſs ſeeds, they would not fail 
N to produce full crops of the beſt 
als. „ N e 5 
= > But it was impracticable to reform the old 
| method 
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method with pefpect to the ſowing graſs,” however 


wrong, till means were provided for obtaining the 
proper kinds of ſeeds ſeparately, in order that they 
might be uſed in the place of the mize ſeed. This 


could only be done, at firſt, by gathering with the 


hand : and, conſidering the ſcarcity of ſome kinds, 
neceſſarily required great trouble ot expence. 
This matter was, therefore, never likely to be per- 
formed by private individuals, in a way effectual 
to the ſervice of the public: and the Society on 
that account took it upon them. ky 
They purſued their intention of rectifying this 
ill management in the uſe of graſs ſeeds, in two 
views. The one, by an attempt to procure perfect 


| ſeed, with the mixture of kinds, as they are found 
in the fields cultivated in the common manner. 


The other, to try to procure the ſeparate collection 
of the ſeed of each of the beſt kinds. of graſs, in 
order to their being cultivated ſeparately, or in de- 
figned mixture. 1 

| 0o proſecute the firſt of theſe views, they of- 
fered, in the year 1763, #o the perſon who ſhould 
grow, and produce tothe Society, the greateſt quantity. 
of the cleaneſt hay ſeeds, threſhed from bay, that has 
ſtood till ripe, (not leſs than ten ſacks) twenty pounds: 


and for the next greateſt quantity, not leſs than five 


ſacks, ten pounds. This was never claimed. 

The other view, reſpecting an object of a more 
novel and complex nature, they purſued by 
means of a ſucceſſion of different premiums. In 
their firſt advertiſement, they declared, that there 


were eight or ten ſpecies of Engliſh graſſes greatly 


preferable to all others; and offered, as premiums, 
the ſum of five pounds to the perſon, who ſhould 


produce the greateſt quantity, not leſs than ten 
pounds weight of ſed, 


1 „ 
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by the hand and ki ept ſeparate. "The Socicty de 

| _ .clared, alſo, in theſe advertiſements, that they did 

| not think proper to ſpecify the names of the graſſes they 

| required: as ſuch graſſes have various names in different 

| parts of the: kingdom: but they reſerved the right 

of excludin all ſuch as ſhould not be really valu- 
able and ufeful. 1 | 

| It was certainly a right meaſure, to avoid, at 

| *;:, time, mentioning the particular ſpecies of the 


graſſes in the advertiſements; but to leave thoſe, 
who collected them, to conſult farmers, or other 
perſons of experience, or knowledge; if they them- 


11 portunity of knowing the ſentiments of the people, 
= who ſhould become claimants, with reſpect to the 
| reputation and value of the ſeveral kinds of the 
graſſes: at the ſame time, they avoided the diffi- 
culty and confuſion, which would then have . 
pened from the introducing new names. 

It may be proper to obſerve here, that the 
words Engliſh graſſes were uſed in the Society s ad- 
vertiſements, to prevent. the miſtakes that might 
11 happen, had the word gra alone been uſed, 
| from the people's imagining, that the plants called 
1 foreign graſles, ſuch as the clovers, ſaintfoin, or 

lucern, Ke. were included, if not ſolely meant: 
though theſe, being before collected eparately, 
and ſown alone, or mixt according to ſome inten- 

6 tion, could not come within the deſign of the 
| premiums. Thele plants, called forelgs graſſes, 
| are not, in fact, of the graſs genus: but are 


called graſſes only from their being applied to ho 
ſame uſes. -, There is, indeed, one ſpecies of the 
true grals, that was before collected, and ſown 


with the Fareign alen which is the kind called 
= 8 . 


ſelves had not ſufficient intelligence in theſe mat- 
ters. For, by this means, the Society had an op- 
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rye-graſs, or by ſome ray-graſs: but the Society 
took care to except it ſpecially in their advertiſe- 
ments. The known utility of theſe foreign graſſes, 
and of rye-graſs in forming paſtures, by being 
ſown ata, or in adapted mixtures, carries a 
ſtrong ſuggeſtion of the expedience of doing the 

ſame with all good Engliſh or true graſſes, when 
the ſeed can be eaſily obtained ſeparately : ſince 
the ſame advantages would attend the practice of 
this method with reſpect to them, when their na- 
ture and properties were once ſo well known, that 
they could be accommodated to each purpoſe. 
In conſequence of the offer of het premiums, 
claims. were made for ſeveral of the ſeeds of the 
beſt kinds of graſſes, which could be moſt eafily 


collected: and an attention was excited in many, 
who were fond of improvements in agriculture, 


to this promiſing means of the improvement of 
paſturage. But it appearing now, on a more mi- 

nute and better grounded obſervation, which theſe - 
claims occaſiened, that one or two of the other 
kinds of graſſes were not to be collected without 
great trouble, in ſuch quantities as the Society re- 
quired, from the plants accidentally found, an al- 
teration was made in the advertiſement of the year 
1765. In the conditions of the premium then pro- 
poſed, the limitation of the leaſt quantity of ſeeds 


of each kind to be collected, was reduced from 


ten pounds weight to one pound: and the ſum of 
five pounds was continued as the premium. The 
Society alſo ſpecified now the kinds of graſſes, of 
which the ſeeds were to be admitted to the claim : 
and they were; the vernal—fine bent —meadow fox- 
tail—ſbeeps feſcue—creſted dogs-tail—and common poa. 
In order that theſe names might be underſtood by 
the candidates, the Society, 1a the advertiſement, 

| F z referred 
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+ referred them to ſpecimens of the graſs in wa. to 
de ſeen at their Office, and to the prints of them in 
Mr. Stilling flect's Mbſcellancous Trabis; and in Mr, | 
Mills's Huſbangry, | 

A gold Medal was alſo ard. Ar nobleman, 
or gentleman, who ſhould cauſe to be collected 
by hand, the greateſt quantity, not leſs than two 
pounds weight, of the neagory feſt zſcue, 1 oat, 
and aun, poo, in the year,1765:-and 
in drills, the greateſt quantity of land, not 11 
oy ans dem in in the year. 1767, with any of the 

nds.” 

la the yoar 1966, the Society again changed | 
| their advertiſement, and offered, for be greatef 
antities, re/ſpeftively, of each of the aboutmentioned 
2575 of graſs ſeed, gathered clean from the fields, by 

ant in the year 1766, or produced, and 
7h ſaved, * gf je ſeeds, gathered in the year 
1765, 4s Hall be ſeparately 7255 in drills, and kept 
clean from all mixtures of other graſſes or weeds, tex 
gal. And preſuming ri ightly; as the eyent has 
| proved, that the laſt mentioned premium 
* procure the collection of ſuch a ſufficient 
quantity. of moſt of the enumerated graſſes, as 
would enable ſome perſons to cultivate them ſp as 
to produce * quantities of the ſeeds, they ſuper- 
8 85 premiums for the year 176); 
rx Reva the whole as a concluſive or final ſet, 
that would complete the whole of the Society's 
1 Theſe premiums were. twenty pounds tor 
the greateſt quantity of land, not leſs then one 
acre, ſowyn in drills,” with each of the abovenien- 
tioned kinds of gra 5 unmixt wich any: other 
| Hats in 19 year 97 7 
the eyent o theſe. has; which hare 
tres clue Sed for evo gre of r of ths Kinds 
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and ons acre for ſix other kiods of the graſs ſeeds, 


there is now a fufficient ſtock produced for the 5 


uſe of the public: nor is there wanting e au 
valent number of the promoters of kvibandry, 
who are ready to employ it for various purpoſes, 
and trials. 1 he Society have therefore now diſ- 
continued their premiums. for graſs ſeed: except 
the offering one for the ſowing the greateſt quan- 
e this year, with the vernal graſi ſeed : 

for the ſowing which, in 1767, no claim was 
made. And this may be coaſidered as the com- 
pletion of their very laudable undertaking, carried 
on by the moſt judicious means, and at a very li- 

beral expence, as well to procure the ſeparate 
collection of the ſeveral kinds of the graſs feeds, 
as to diffuſe a general notion of the utility of 
them. In conſcquence of their proceedings, there 


is now furniſhed the means of reforming the crude 


and diſadvantageous practice of ſowing. the pro- 
miſcuous ſeeds of the hay - loft; as well as of 
making experiments in large, of the comparative 
yalue or fitneſs for particular purpoſes; of the ſe- 
veral kinds of graſſes, or their commixtures with 
each other; and of diſtinguiſhing the ſoil. to which 
each may be molt ſuitable, or aſcertaining t 
maſt profitable management and application 
them. The. conſequences. of this purſuit muſt 
neceſſarily be attended with very conſiderable im- 
provements in paſturage : which, as has been 
above obſerved, is at preſent a concern of the 
reateſt moment to the welfare of Great · Britain. 
hoe ver, deſiring to proſecute this matter, may 


may conſult the laſt edition of the ingeniqQus Mr. 


Stilling fleet's TraF5, or an excellent letter on this 
ſubject, figned „ publiſhed in the = 
in 4 < eum 
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ſeum Rufticum, vol. V. by a gentleman Who has 


been the principal inſtrument in the Society's un- 


dertaking and compleating this important affair. 


It may be proper to mention that the ſeveral. 
graſs ſeeds, | raiſed ſeparately, in drills, on the acres, 

r which the laſt premiums were given, are now 
in a fine condition; and will conſequently pro- 
duce ſuch a quantity of feed as may ſupply num- 
bers of gentlemen, who are deſirous to pal his 


noble inquiry to its full extent. 


The next purſuit in which the Society engaged 
for the promoting agriculture, was the endeavour- 


ing to procure the information and trials requiſite 


to the deciding the important queſtion, reſpecting 
the comparative utility and advantages of the 
Dirt, and Bxoap-CasT huſbandry. ' © 
The former, and, indeed, yet almoſt general 
method of cultivating corn, turneps, pulſe, clo- 


ver, the foreign graſſes, and moſt other field plants, 


that-are not tranſplanted, is by ſowing them with 
the hand at large: in which method, they are 
”m over the whole ſurface of the ground; and, 
thence, ſaid to be ſown in Boa D- CAs T. This is 
the moſt ſimple method; and requiring the ground, 
in- general, only to be ploughed once or twice, 
and harrowed at the proper ſeaſon, occaſions the 
leaſt original expence in the preparation. But, in 
this method, manure and fallowing, or both, are 
neceſſary at ſhort periods: and a number of ſuc- 


ceſſive crops of wheat, or other of the moſt profit- 


able articles, are not to be had from it, 

The drill buſbandry has, hitherto, prevailed but 
lately and partially, It conſiſts, in breaking the 
ground, by repeated ploughing, and harrowings, 
till it be fine: and then ſowing the ſeed in drills, 
ar rows, with ſuch. intervals betwixt each, as will 


admit 
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admit of the ground's * and ſtirred; with a 
hoeing plough, drawn by a horſe. In this method, 

it is, alſo, practiſed to ſow the corn, or other ſeed, 
by means of a compound machine, called, from 
this uſe, a drill plough : which makes ſeveral ſeed 
furrows, depoſits the ſeed, and covers it properly 
with earth, all at one operation. It is not, how- 
ever, till very lately, that any complete machine 
of this kind has been invented: and, therefore, 
the Society offered, for ſeveral years, a premium of 
fifty pounds for the producing one, that was ſo 
well conſtructed as to anſwer the end. They have 
two, for which premiums were given, in their re- 
poſitory of machines ſubſervient to agriculture, 
But there are one or two others, of a more improved 
conſtruction, that will, alſo, ſoon be in their poſ- 
ſeſſion; and are more ſimple, cheap, and effectual 
for the purpoſe. An accurate deſcription of the 
uſe and merits of theſe ploughs will be below in⸗ 
ſerted among the following Memoirs. , -' -. 
It is not pertinent to the ſubject here, to eater 
into the diſpute, where and by whom the method 
of drill culture was firſt invented: but it is an un- 
queſtionable truth, that Mr. Tull, who wrote 
largely on this kind of huſbandry, was the firſt 
who introduced the uſe of it into our country. 
He, nevertheleſs, only ſtarted the notion. The 
practice was very little purſued. till the Society 

awakened the public attention to it by their pre. 
miums. | *% Bs od 
The principle, on which.the advantage of the 
drill culture is founded, lyes in the breaking the 
ſoil into fine parts, and expoſing it to the air in 
this ſtate: which becomes practicable, by means 

of proper machines of the S other kinds, 
when all the plants grow in rows, and at ſuffi- 
2. cient 
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bandry, as taught by Mr, Tull, was in ſeveral 
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cient diſtances. - In Mr. Tulbs method, this was 


done by alternate fallow and crop in the ſpaces or 


intervals. But more advantageous methods have 


been ſince practiſed. This breaking the ſoil, and 


 expofing it to the operation of the sit, is found to 


fertilize it: and Mr. Tull ſeeing the fact to be ſo, 


adopted 4 miſtaken theory, that fertilization con- 


ſiſted prineipally or ſolely in break ing the earth into 
nne parts, in order they might be the better fitted to 
enter the nutrient veſſels of the plants. It would be 


. eaſy to ſhow, nevertheleſs, that reducing the earth 


into ſmall parts is only one means of fertiliaation, 
among many others; and not even à conſtant one 
in every circumſtance: that the fitting earth to 
enter plants by mechanical action, is entirely an 
error; as it never does enter plants at all in a ſo- 


lid and undiſſolved ſtate: and that When earth is 


in the moſt pulverized and incohering ſtate, it is 
leaſt fertile or capable of ſupporting plants. The 


fact is, however, certain, though for different rea 


ſons,” that ſtiff and cobering earth, broken and 
expoſed to the air, does gain a conſiderable de- 
gree of fertility ; and is capable of yielding copious 
erops of ſome kinds of vegetables, it would not 
otherwiſe bear. It was natural enough for Mr, 
Tull, who was not much acquainted wich the prin- 
eiples of chemiſtry, or the facts of natural hiſ- 
tory, to fall into this erroneous notion: and it 
ſhould not take off from his merit, of having made 
a noble effort to the improvement of huſbandry; 


the effects of which, when this method has under- 
$9905 improvements, will prove of the greateſt 
benefit to our country; and indeed to mankind in 


The manner of practice of this kind of - huſ- 


par- 
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particulars erroneous, as might well he expected 
in a firſt eſſay, or, as was the caſe in moſt points, 
from untried notions: and, to the adhering too 
cloſely to it, is owing, in a great degree, the ſlow 
introduction, and the doubt of the general utility 
of the method itſelf. The intervals betwixt the 
rows of the plants, as recommended by Mr. Tull, 
were too great, perhaps double what they ſhould. 
be in the maſt profitable method of culture: by 
which means much leſs crops are obtained than 
might be produced at nearly the ſame expence. 
This has rendered the profits of the drill method 
much leſs than they would have been in on a more 
judicious practice: and, conſequently, been 2 
reat diſadvantage to it, in the compariſon with the 
be Mr. Tull was led into this, partly from 
the want of more perfect inſtruments for hoeing: 
thoſe of which the conſtruction was then invented, 
being clumſy, and difficult to manage. The plougus 
for drilling were more imperfect ſtill than them: 
and this defect of inſtruments has been another 
principal cauſe of the flow progreſs of chisimprove 
ment. | nid olan 17 
The practical advantages propoſed from the 
drill method of culture are the following: The 
ſaving the loſs of land, incurred by laying it fal- 
low at ſhort periods; or the expence of frequent 
and large manuring; which are neceſſary in 
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broad · caſt: the deſtroying weeds, by the oppor- 
tunity afforded of hoeing the intervals, either by the 
hand or horſes: the increaſing the fertility of the ſoil, 
by thus ſtirring and breaking the ground, ſo that 
dach crop may be greater than in the braad-caft- 
way: the being able to earth the plants, or, in 

other words, to throw up the foil on the 9 
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the root, by which ſome kinds are rendered 
more vigorous, and preſerved from the effect of 
- the injury of froſts: and the giving air to ſome 
ſpecies of plants, which will bear only towards 
the tops, where they are crouded, as in the broad · caſt 
manner of culture. Theſe are the benefits ſup- 
poſed to ariſe to the farmer, by this way of cul- 
ture. Thoſe which the public would receive from 
the general practice of it, would be very great: 
as it ſubſtitures labour in the place of fallow and 
_ manure; by which a conſiderable addition would 
be made to the national ſtock of proviſions pro- 
cured. Tf manure were thus ſpared from the land 
on Which corn, turneps, &c. were raiſed; it might 
then be employed on the poorer graſs lands: by 
which means, the crops in the inferior kinds of 
paſture would be much increaſed ; and the whole 
produce of hay and graſs neceſſarily augmented. 
The proportion of labour in huſbandry, alſo, being 
thus increaſed, more hands would be occupied in 
it: whence population would be advanced in the moſt 
beneficial manner to the public intereſt. For the 
ſtock of proviſions heing augmented, on the whole, 
in a much greater proportion, by this change of 
culture, than the number of people, the conſumpti- 
on arifing from the increaſe of number would not 
raiſe the price of them, Whereas, in our preſent ſtate, 
the multiplying the number of St 45 employed 
in manufactures would tend to make proviſions 
dearer in a great proportion: and thus, rendering 
the general price of labour higher, would prove a 
felo de ſe, by giving foreigners an opportunity to 
underwork, and conſequently, underſell us at the 
markets of our exports': as we have already expe- 
rienced in the loſs of ſeveral of the moſt capital ar- 
ticles of our commerce. Our danger in this 


point 
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midable: as there is ſcarcely any ſtate in Europe, 
where both the government and people are not 


manufactures. Spe 


It has been, nevertheleſs, diſputed, even to the 
preſent, whether the drill or broad-caſt culture be 


the moſt. beneficial in general to the undertaker : 
or, rather, whether the firſt be not attended with 
actual loſs. It is certain, that an extraordinary 
expence is incurred in the preparation of the land 
for the drill culture; and more labour is required 
in the ſubſequent operations. But accounts of ex- 
periments have been laid before the public, to 
ſhew, that this original coſt is largely repaid by 
the ſaving afterwards made in a number of ſuc- 
ceſſive copious crops, obtained without any fal- 


low, or manure. Theſe ſucceſſive crops, even of 


wheat, have been ſaid to amount even to fiſteen 


or ſixteen. On the contrary, the reſult of other 


experiments is related, and calculations formed 
on them, to demonſtrate, that the prime and 
other expences of this method are not repaid : the 
crops failing in two or three years ; ſo as not to be 


worth the tillage after that time. Still other ex- 


periments, of which accurate reports have been 
given, furniſh facts, that vary from either of theſe 
extremes; and make the ballance turn on much 
nicer grounds of calculation of the comparative 
advantages of the two methods. The veracity of 


the gentlemen, who have given theſe. accounts, 


though ſo different, can ſcarcely be doubted: and 
the wide variations muſt be aſcribed to different 


, Ktneſs of ſoil for this culture, or the plants raiſed 


by it; different, management in the practice of it; 
and the different effects of favourable or impropi- 


: 


point is, "moreover, every day growing more for- 


aſſiduouſiy zealous in eſtabliſhing and improving 
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who are ready 
huſbandry. It was, therefore, an object very fit, 


afford juſt lights for a deciſion of this important 


- 
: . 
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tious ſeaſons, or other accidents, There is not, 
however, hitherto ſo great a ſcope of obſervations 
made on well conducted and extenſive trials, as to 
give room for a poſitive concluſion on many of the 
paints relating to this culture: but there is great 


found profitable in moſt caſes where its advocates 
have recommended it: eſpecially: ſince the later 
improvements of the machines or ploughs to be 
uſed in it; and of the methods of practice in other 
ints, particularly with reſpect to the ſpaces of 
the intervals. 70 | | 

When the Society firſt took this matter up, the 
public had very little ground of known experi- 
ments and calculations, on which to form a judge- 
ment, how far it was worthy the notice of thoſe, 
to adopt feaſible improvements in 


and very deſerving the regard of the Society, to 
mote ſuch trials, and examinations, as might 


int. They have already procured ſome ſuch 
ights, in former years: and they have lately ob · 
tained accounts of experiments, which will be 
found below in theſe Memoirs, But, as an exten- 
ſive baſis of facts and obſervations is required for 
the foundation of a concluſive determination, ef- 
pecially with thoſe limitations and conditions which 
muſt attend every queſtion of this kind, they have 


with great propriety continued the premiums : 


and will, it is hoped, from year to year, gain far- 
ther accounts, that will be more and more ſatis- 
factory to themſelves, and the public. In publiſh- 


ing theſe accounts, they do not mean to give a 
. fanGion to every opinion, or obſervation, contain- 
ed in them, on their own authority: but only to 


9 tranſ- 
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tranſmit to the world, the notions and facts laid 
before them by the candidates, or other corre- 
pondents. They may, nevertheleſs, by the in- 
ation and evidence thus obtained, and the 


diſcuſſion of an intelligent committee, be enabled, 
perhaps hereafter, to come to ſome final reſolu- 


tions on this intereſting matter; which may have 
a confiderable influence in overcoming the tenaci- 
ous adherence to the old method. in the mean 
time, the world will have the benefit of the parti · 
cular communications from thoſe who gain the 
premiums z which cannot fail to convey. very va- 
luable inſtructions, or uſeful cautions, 2 

Another very material improvement of agricul- 
ture was attempted by the Society, in their endea · 


yours to facilitate the methods of DR arninc Lax p: 


in which they have had all the fucceſs they could de- 


fire. The greateſt defect in the means of makin 
ſuperficial drains was, the want of ſome machine, + 


the nature of a plough, which would cut à trench 
ſufficiently broad and deep, and lay the earth and 


the turf on the ground on each fide, ſo as not to 
be ſubject to fall again into the trench. g. 

The Society, in order to remove the impediment 
to the making buſh drains, or trenches in plough- 
ed fields, in a cheap manner; the digging of which 
was a very conſiderable expence ; offered, in the 
year 1764, a premium of fifry guineas, for the beſt 
plough, or machine, that would cur a trench one 
foot in perpendicular depth, and one foot eight 


inches in breadth at the top, and ten inches at the 


bottom. This premium was adjudged, the year 


following, to Mr. Cuthbert Clark, after trial of a 
plough of this kind produced by him. But the 


emium was again offered for the next year, when 
r. Clark again produced a plougb, of ſimilar 
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mium was, however, adjudged, on the trial, to 
Mr. Knowles, of the Iſle of Wight, whoſe plough 
cut a trench of one foot one inch in depth, and 
twenty inches in breadth at the top, and ten at 
the bottom; laying the earth, and turf, on each 
ſide of the trench, in the moſt exact and conveni- 
ent manner. This was performed by eight horſes, 
before the Committee, with great eaſe and diſ- 
patch. It has been obſerved, however, on fur- 
ther conſideration and trial, that if this plough 
was made two, three, or four inches narrower in 
the part which cuts the bottom of the trench, it 
. would require much leſs force; and yet anſwer the 
purpoſe equally well, W | 
The uſe of this plough, for draining ſpringy, 
poachy, or moraſs lands, cannot fail to be of con- 
ſiderable emolument to the public. The waſte of 
wet lands, either by a total negle& of them, or 
by the occupation of them in a bad condition, is 
an ae rs, great loſs to the community: as 
many of theſe lands would prove extremely fertile 
when drained. - The principal reaſon of this ne- 
glect, and loſs, is, that the proprietors of ſuch 
lands, though ſenſible of the ultimate advantage 
of it, are deterred, in general, from making drains, 
by the greatneſs of the expence: which, when 
there was no other means but digging the trenches, - 
was, indeed, very conſiderable. Whatever, there- 
fore, may in any material degree leſſen that ex- 
pence, mult of neceſſity tend to remove this diffi- 
culty: and of courſe occaſion a greater number to 
undertake this uſeful, work, The coſt of making 
\ buſh drains is greatly reduced by the invention of 
ſuch a plough for this purpoſe, as the Society has 
now procured: and where þ»/b is not dear, they 
102 1 N may 
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way be compleated at an eaſy rate. The uſe of 
ſuch a plough for open trenches in arable lands is, 
likewiſe, . of very great conſequence : as it will, in 
this way, be attended with very ſmall expence, 
compared to the methods formerly practiſed. 
There is a further very momentous advantage 
ariſes from the draining lands: which is the ren- 
dering the country more healthy. For nothing 
contributes more to the unwholeſomeneſs of any 
8 than the vapours exhaled moe marſhy or 


gy ground. 


Ihe Society have, therefore, done the public a 
very eſſential ſervice, in obtaining for its uſe the 


invention and knowledge of ſo perfect a machine, 
wanted for ſuch. valuable purpoſes. The good 
effects indeed already r. For above twenty 


of theſe ploughs have been made, in conſequence 
of orders, by one perſon only in London: which 


evinces the ſenſe that is entertained of their utility. 
In order, nevertheleſs, to bring this machine into 
more frequent uſe, it were to be wiſhed, that the 


general expence of buſh-draining, with the aid of 
ſuch a plough, was to. be aſcertained, as to each 
: artichla 


r article; and made known' to the world. 
t would, we muſt allow, vary in different places, 
as the price of buſh, labour, &c. are different in 


them. But, if a clear ſtate of the particulars were 


given, as to any one place, it would be eaſy to 
change the rates of them; and accommodate the 
computation to the circumſtances of any other, 
There is reaſon 0 believe; from good authority, 
and facts, that the expence of drains, when made 
thus, will be found much leſs than is commonly 
imagined : and that it is in the power of many, who 


are not apprized of its coming within the reach of 


their abilities, to gain great advantages by ſuch 
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an improvement. of Fare land.a. The general 

knowledge of this would, therefore, encourage 

many to go about this is important buſineſs, who are 

bindered from thinlcing of it, by the imagination 

of its being a matter of great — ſuch as 
their circumſtances. would not bear. . 

The Machixx FOR SLICING 8 was, 

| al o, an improvement, relative to agriculture, pro- 

cured by the Society to the public. It is not of 

Lt equal importance with med! the abovementioned 

| | objetts: though it is, nevertheleſs, not without 

4! utility. The cultivation of turneps for feeding 

— 10 net cattle haz been a means of preventing the 

1 price of beef, and conſequently of other fleſh, from 

10 riſing to a ſtill much greater — Fave it has 

—_ - done: which muſt, . have ocea- 

ſioned the deepeſt diſtreſs. 2 of hay, 

after a bad ſeaſon, in 9 there are long 

froſts, is the occaſion of deſtroying the ſtock of 

cattle: and ſheep; and, conſequently, of the riſe of 

their price. The uſe "of. turneps, being a great 

ſaving to fodder, leſſens the want of it; and is a 

very material check tothoſe miſchiefs, hich reſult 

from ſuch want. The em oyment of land, that 

would otherwiſe be waſte fallow, for the cultiva- 

tion of turneps, is, alſo, another conſequence of 

their-uſe, that conduces to national good: as it 

- -increaſes the ſtock of proviſions. raiſed ; and, 

. moreover, makes ſome ſavings. of expence in the 

culture of corn, by leſſening the charge of rent 

| that lyes on the whole rotation of crops and fallow. 

| Theſe advantages have gradually introduced the 

| 5 uſe of turneps: but not ſo generally as it were to 

de wiſhed. For it has been a diſcouragement to 

thoſe who could not - well bear ſuch a loſs, that 

cattle have been frequently choaked with them: 
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mall z as is the caſe in ſtiff clayey grounds. Many 
could be given of perſons, in different 
who have ſuffered materially by this acci- 
dent: which, though it may not much affect 
iers who deal largely, may fall heavy on little 
Farmers, to whom the value of a fat beaſt or two 
may make à great difference in their affairs. This 
led to the expedient of ſlicing rhe turneps by the 
hand, in many places, among thoſe who had a 
moderate ſtock of cattle: for it is hardly practi- 
cable, in chat way, by thoſe who have very great 
herds. Mr. Wynne Baker, particularly, in his 
report to the Dublin Society for the year 1763, 
complains of his having ſuffered much by his 
cattle being thus choaked: and mentions, that he 
employed every night, on that account, thirteen 


work, to ſlice turneps for this purpoſe. But there 


tice: which is, that both cattle and ſheep, having 
a'diſlike to the rind of turneps, ſcope them ; and, 
rejecting the outſide part, make a great waſte by 
that means. This lols is intirely avoided by the 
Nicing che turneps: as the beaſts then eat the 
whole without making the leaſt waſte. It has 
been ſaid, nevertheleſs, by ſome, that the prac- 
tice of ſlicing turneps is of no utility, nor anſwers 
any material purpoſe: as the danger of the cattle's 
being choaked by turneps is but ſmall. To this 
it may be replied, that it is beſt, any danger at all 
of that kind ſhould be avoided, if it can be fo 
without bringing on a greater inconvenience: and, 


expence of ſlicing is not too 
ance againſt this miſchief. poenrnee has deter- 
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icularly in the places where they are apt to be 


of his people for two hours after they came from 
is another benefit, alſo, that ariſes from this prac- 


therefore, the proper queſtion will be, whether the 
at a rate of inſur- 
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F mined, to thoſe who have adopret this en in 
| England, that it is not ſo, even when done with 
the hand: and there are many, who have practiſed 
it, that uſe conſiderable quantities of turneps; and 
who live where moſt are uſed; and where, conſe- 
quently, they have. the beſt opportunity of form. 
ing a judgment on the expedience of it. But it 
prevails as a general cuſtom in ſome other parts of 
Europe, where turneps have been applied to the 
feeding cattle much longer than with us: parti- 
cularly in Carinthia, a province. in the Auſtrian 
7 dominions, where great numbers of cattle are fed 
with this root. A great inconvenience, however, 
attended the ſlicing turneps in the way, ſoleh 
practiſed before the invention of this machine: 
which was, to hold them in one hand, and ſtrike 
with a knife by the other: whence, from the leaſt 
inattention, the perſons ſo employed were ex. 
tremely ſubject to wound themſelves: particularly 
on the joint of the thumb; where the hurts in ge- 
neral produce very injurious conſequences. 
Under theſe circumſtances, withour deciding 
whether the ſlicing turneps were really an uſeful 
practice or not, a machine for ſaving the labour of 
ſo many people; preventing their maiming them- 
ſelves; removing the diſcouragement to- the cul- 
ture of this root, where ſhcing by the hand was 
not convenient; and avoiding the waſte of the tur- 
neps, by the cattle's ſcooping them; could not 
fail to be of advantage to thoſe who before did 
actually practiſe it. For whether it be judicious 
or erroneous in them to follow this practice, it is 
better, ſince it is done, they ſhould do it without 
the expence and danger, which attended the for- 
mer method. 
The Society, therefore, thoughe the matter 
| gs worthy 


Nec 
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worthy ſome notice, eſpecially as there was a pro- 
bability of ſucceſs, without the being at any con- 
ſiderable expence: and accordingly they offered a 

premium of twenty pounds to the F who 
ſhould produce the beſt machine fit for this pur- 
ſe. There were ſeveral candidates, who ſent 
machines: among which were one or two, that 
would have anſwered the end moderately well. But 
one, to which the premium was adjudged, exceed- 
ed the reſt beyond all compariſon; and performed 
what was required, even beyond all expectation. 
It was invented by Mr. James Edgell, of Frome in 
Somer ſetſhire : and whatever doubt the final utility 
of ſuch a machine may admit, the perfection of 
this, as to the execution of what is intended, can- 
not poſſibly bear any. It may be eaſily ſet at will, 
by proper ſcrews, to cut ſlices of any thickneſs 
that may be deſired: and, the turneps being put 
into it, a man or boy can diſpatch an almoſt in- 
credible quantity. The particular conſtruction, 
and manner of uſe of it, will be explained below, 
in the account and deſcription of the Society's 
machines. 1 ſhall, therefore, only obſerve fur- 
ther here, that the quick ſucceſs of the Society in 
obtaining this machine, is a ſtriking inſtance of 
the effect of their premiums. For it does not ap- 
pear, that ſuch a machine had ever been thought 
of before; and yet, in the firſt year the matter 
was ſtarted, by the incitement, and information 
of their advertiſements, one was procured, which 
perfectly anſwers. the purpoſe. It is, indeed, of 
the moſt meritorious conſtruction, whether we re- 
gard the ingenuity of the contrivance ; or the com- 
plete performance of the office. n 
The Society have, likewiſe, done a conſider- 
able good to the future, as well as preſent intereſt 
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of agriculture, by the collection of various other im. 
proved machines ſubſervient to it; which they have 
made for the benefit of the public. In this collection, 
they have not confined themſelves to machines, 
of which they occaſioned the invention by their 
premiums, or which were brought before them 
for their approbation or reward ; but they haye 
purchaſed, or otherwiſe procured ſeveral others. 
Amongſt theſe machines, there is a fine model of 
a TayrESminNG Mill: which may be affixt to a 
common wind-mill or water-mill, and wrought by 
the ſame power as moves ſuch -mills; or by any 
other power of water, wind, or horſes, ſolely ap- 
ied to itſelf, This machine was invented by 
Nie Evers, of Swillingten in Yorkſhire, ſince dead: 
who erected one at large: which continues to 
work. The operation of threſhing is performed, 
in this mill, by means of a moving circular floor, 
on which the ſheaves of corn are laid; and carried 
ſucceſſively under a croſs row of a kind of flails, 
placed perpendicularly; which fall on them as 
they pals under; and thus threſh out the corn 
with their ends. The ſtrokes of theſe flails are fo 
| controlled by ſprings, that they are prevented from 
. bruiſing the corn more than would happen from 
tl the moſt expert ule of the hand-flail. There are 
| | | | undoubtedly particular ſituations where ſuch a ma- 
| chine may be found of conſiderable utility in our 
own country, But in our American colonies it 
. certainly would, in many caſes, be of the utmoſt 
| advantage, when joined to a mill for grinding 
m_—_ GOO. FUE | 
| - The Society have another excellent Macaw, 
l of more general uſe, invented by the ſame Mr. 
1 Evers, for WIN NO w- OG Con v. This performs 
{| ps office, in the moſt perfect manner, with the 
Ry 8 8 greateſt 
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eaſe and diſpatch z freeing at once the corn from 
the chaff and duſt; and para ting the light from 
the ſouhd part of the corn. 11 requires very little 
room,” or force to work it. 

Thete 8 alſo, another very good Macher for 
Dx z8$ING * WHE at: for which the inventor receiv- 
ed, from the Society, a bounty of fifty pounds. 

This collection of machines contains, likewiſe, 

a number of excellent ploughs, and models of 
ö for various purpoſes, as trencbing; turn- 
ing; 'boeing; cutting, or ſcarifying graſs land, &c. 


by An excellent cha cutter, or machine for cutting 
. frau is, "alſo, lately diſcovered: of which a del- 
1 cription 1 will be hereafter given in this work. 

4 Theſe machines, by being ſubjected to 7 in- 
© ſpection of numbers in the "Society's: repoſitory, 
4 have "undergone till further improvements: and 
1 have ſerved as models for the making many of "ſe: 
d veral of the kinds, which have been carried into 
A b different parts of the country; where the uſe of 
1 them has been by this means introduced. I ſhall 
n 8 not enumerate them here: as a catalogue will, in 
- WS the courſe of this work, be given of the whole of the 


8 = Society's collection of machines, with . wn whey 
= of the uſe, and deſcriptions of ſuch as require it, in 
order to their becoming more uſeful to public. 
The Society have, alſo, attempted, in other in- 
ſtances, the encouragement of agriculture by their 
remiums: ſome of which, being yet continued 
n their preſent liſt, we ſhall have a more proper 
veladcn to ' conſider them below, when we ex- 
Bug is intended, the advertiſements for Pre. | 
iums now offered.” © © 1 55 


| On the whole, the advantages the publie have, 

| and will receive from what the Society have already 

| done for 1 1 muſt be allowed 
9 Hp $0" to 
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be very great: and there are other matters, rela. 
ting to it, now under their conſideration and en- 
couragement: which, when they are carried into 
execution or compleated, will, it may be poſſibly 
preſumed, ptove of equal conſequence. 


e 
Of Improvements in the Mechanical | Arts. 


THE Society's attempts to promote the Me- 
4 CHANICAL AR TSs, whether for the improvement 
10 of particular manufactures, or of machines for 
RE general purpoſes, have not been conducted with 
Ii leſs ſpirit, application, and liberal expence than 
| thoſe to advance agriculture, - Their ſucceſs in 
M1 | thele attempts may be, alſo, deemed equal to thoſe 
1 exerted in the cauſe of agriculture: though, as 
they relate to ſubjects leſs commonly underſtood, 
or attended to, they have not been equally known 
8. -. or regarded by the public. It is, however, un- 
l | doubtedly true, that the Society's endeavours have 
1 produced, in ſome inſtances, and brought to light, 


| 

| or introduced into uſe in others, the invention or 
I improvement of ſeveral capital machines; as well 
| as others of leſs importance: and excited, alſo, 
1 | ſuch a diſpoſition to, the ſtudy of practical me- 
lt! chanics, in numbers of ingenious perſons, as will 
| hereafter be productive of many beneficial conſe- 

quences to the public, + ia #1 28: 0 
The improvement of the machines ſubſervient 
to agriculture, though properly belonging to me- 
chanical arts, in a general view, having been al- 
ready conſidered under the head of Agriculture, 
will be of courſe omitted here, That of the 
; | AS. others, 
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othets, whether relative to particular manufactures, 
or general purpoſes, will be inveſtigated nearly 
according to the order of time in which the Society 
took them up. _ 4 Verde v | 

One of the firſt and greateſt articles of manu- 
facture, which the Society embraced as an object 
of encouragement, was, the making CaxETSs in 
imitation of thoſe brought from the Eaſt, and cal- 
led Turky carpets. 8 
The importance of this object ariſes from va- 
rious principles. The importation of foreign car- 
pets, at the time the Society firſt offered this pre- 
mium, might be eſteemed conſiderable: but the 
uſe of carpets, from the increaſing luxury of the 
age, is exceedingly more general at this time than 
it was then: and the national expence of the 
whole, were they now had from abroad, would, 
conſequently, amount to a very large ſum, A 
great part of this expence is ſaved at preſent, by 
our own manufacture of carpets; which is parti- 
cularly valuable to us, likewiſe, from another cir- 
cumſtance. This is, that carding and ſpinning 
make a great part of the work: which, conſequent- 
ly, employ women and children; who are thus 
rendered profitable to the public, and moral in their 
conduct, inſtead of being burthenſome, or looſe 
in their way of life; as they otherwiſe would be. 

It has been alledged, that the preventing the 
importation of Turky carpets, by domeſtic ma- 
nufactures, in which there is a conſumption of our 
own wool, was rather a detriment than an advan- 
tage to the public: becauſe the price paid for 
them, at firſt hand, exceeded very little, if at all, 
the value of the wool here: and that the bring- 
ing in Turky carpets, therefore, was, in fact, 
the ſame as the importation of ſo much wool into 

. | this 
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| greater return. is Al 
yould, perhaps, hays great weight, if the uſe of 
carpets was as liwited now 3s Brimerly ©” and the 


by Wo | 


wool employed in making them, was fine, and 


* 


much more general uſe of carpets, if our pwn ma- 
nufactures had not ſupplied the greateſt part, 
yould have highly raiſed the price of them: in 
which caſe, we ſhould have paid conſiderably to 

foreigners for the 5 4 and the coarſe and refuſe I 
wool, that could not find an adequate application 
10 other purpoſes, being the kind moſtly employ- 
ed for this, is thus conſumed and rendered profit- 


tends, inſtead of depriving the other manufactur es 
of their woo), to the encouragement of the pro- 
155 enen 
is kind. uy eee ee 
The weaving of carpets has, moreover, a great 
affinity with that of tapeltry ; or, in fact, they 
are only different branches of the fame manufac- 
ture. The N N of one, ez: 
carries with it that of the other: and we, accord- 
ingly, have ſeen, chat along with the elt. 
bliſhment of carpet weaving, in our on country, 
tapeſtry weaving was introduced, and carried to a 
very high degree of perfection, in more than one 
manufactory. This makes a national ſaving, of 
which the far greateſt part of the expence hes on 
the work; and prevents our ſendipg conſiderable 
| | f itſelf of the 


& practice of the art of tapeſtry weav- 
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ing; and ſold part of the produce to as, at a very | 


high' price. 


Tue Society were, therefore, very judicious in 


the choice of this, as one of their firſt objects in 


the encouragement of manufactures; and their | 
ſucceſs has been correſpondent. . For, in 1757, 


claims were made: and premiums, of twenty-five 
unds each, adjudged to two candidates, for 
— which gave great ſatisfaction. In 1758, 
one of the ſame candidates received another pre- 
mium of twenty-five pounds; and another candi- 
date the like; for ftill greater improvements : 
and, in 1759, two other premiums were given; 
the firſt, of thirty pounds, to a candidate who had 
received thoſe of the preceding. years: and the 
ſecond, of twenty pounds,. to a new candidate. 
The Society, then, thought this article ſufficiently 
introduced : and diſcontinued their premiums. 
But application was made to them, in the ſucceed- 
ing years, for liberty to expoſe to public inſpeRtion, 
in the great room of. their meetings, ſome other 
fine ſpecimens of further improvements : in con- 
ſequence of which, the manufacturers obtained 
the notice of the public; and the means of great 
encouragement and demand for their works. 

The Society may, from theſe premiſes, be juſt- 
ly deemed to have contributed, in a very high de- 
gree, to the introduction of thoſe extenſive and 
valuable manufactures of carpets, eſtabliſned in 
various parts of Great Britain; as well as to that 
of tapeſtry; which now yield a very conſiderable 
national ſaving or profit. | 


The procuring paper proper for printing with cop- | 


per-plates, to be manufactured in England, was 
another of the Society's firſt objects of the ſame 


kind. They were induced to turn their regard to 


this 
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this” article, by finding, that a very conſiderable 
ſum was paid to foreigners, particularly the French, 


for this fort of paper; which, rendered 3 it a matter 


of national importance. 
The Society accordingly offered vremitieas's on 
two conditions, The one for making a ſpecimen 


of ſuch paper proper for receiving impreſſions of 
the beſt copper-plates, as ſhould be . neareſt in all 


its qualities to the French: of which ſpecimens 
were to be obtained at the Society's office. The 
other, for making ſuch paper equal in all its qua- 
lities to the French The firſt of theſe has been 
three times gained. The firſt time in 1757. The ſe- 


cond and third times, by the ſame candidates, in 


1763, and 1764. Other claims have been ſince 


made, but were not allowed. The premium for 
making this paper equal in all qualities to the 


French has never been yet obtained: though the 
Society's endeavours have procured the manufac- 
ture of an inferior kind, which anſwers for com- 
mon purpoſes; and makes à national ſaving. 

There is, indeed, an exceeding great obſtacle 
to the making perfectly good fine paper of any 
kind in England: and, more particularly, of the 
fort proper for copper-plate printing. This is, a 


very faulty method, introduced almoſt generally 


into the manufacture of paper: which conſiſts in 


chopping the linnen rags, of which the paper is to 


be made, inſtead of beating them into pulp. In 
this improper manner of preparation, the fibres of 


the linnen are divided into ſhort parts: which de- 
ſtroys the ſtaple; renders the paper leſs tenacious; 


and makes the uſe of a greater, proportion of gum 
neceſſary. This gum, moreover, cracking by. the 
wear, divides the paper: or, being taken out by 
e the paper is then rendered exceeding 

weak; 
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weak ; and ſubject to be torn with the leaſt force. 
This faulty mode of manufacture produces a ſtill 
greater inconvenience: with reſpect to paper for 


rinting with copper- plates than for any other 
J Kind. As there is an indiſpenſible occaſion to 


moiſten it to a conſiderable degree, in order to 


bring it to a due ſoftneſs for receiving the im- 
preſſion: and the gum, on which the tenacity of 
the paper formed of cut rags principally depends, 
being, by this means diſſolved, the texture of the 
paper is proportionably injured. The laſt ſpeci- 
men brought to the Society was an evident inſtance 
of this: as it loſt almoſt all its coheſion, by being 
wet in the due degree for prints and would 
hardly bear in that ſtate. to be laid on the preſs. 
It is probable, therefore, this improper treatment 
of the materials is the principal impediment to the 
effect of the Society's - premiums, in producing 
paper of this ſort, fully equal to the French; and 
will, if not avoided, be fo to all improvements of 
the finer kinds of paper in Engla nag 
The ſpinning of Flax, Wool, and Cotton, was ano- 
ther moſt material article in this claſs, which the 
Society took early under their encouragement. It 
is unneceſſary to expatiate much on the importance 
of this work: as very evident reaſons demonſtrate 
it. Not only ſeveral of the moſt ſtaple manu- 
factures of our country depend on it; but it is the 
moſt general employment of the female ſex; wh 
are capable of managing one branch, or other of 
it, at althoſt every age: whence it muſt be al- 
lowed, nothing could be more beneficial to the 
public, either in a political or commercial view, 
than the ſupplying means to promote the more 
general application of idle hands to ſpinning. The 
3.x a Society, 
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Society, Geib ſet about to attain this great 
end by various means. 

They furniſhed incitements winduſtry in / this 
Work, by premiums for the greateſt quantity of 
Rnen, woollen and cotton yarn, ſpun in one year 
in work houſes. They ſtrove to eſtabliſh this uſeful 
ſpecies of — in them, becauſe there the 
Poor are for the moſt part, to the public loſs, 
maintained by the public in idleneſs. They at- 
tempted to improve tlie practice of this art in Eng- 
land; and to introduce the ſpinning thoſe finer 

kinds of thread, or cotton yarh, which we are at 
preſent furniſhed with from foreigh countries. 

ut the moſt efficacious, and proper means, by 
which they eſſayed to encourage ſpinning, were 
the efforts to procure improvements in ſpinning- 
wheels, and the other inſtruments ſubſervient to 
ſpinning: ſuch-as reels for winding, twiſting, &c. 
This was the method moſt conſiſtent with the prin- 
ciples of the ĩniſtitution of the Society; as well as 
with the means of their influence: and it was ac- 
cordingly attended with the moſt obvious ſucceſs. 

The premiums for ſpinning fine, were claimed 
each ſucceſſive year, from 1759 to 1766 incloſive. 
At which, time they were diſcontinued along with 
others, to make way for that variety which is ne- 
ceffary in the objects of the Society's premiums. 

The premiums for ſpinning ia workhouſes were 
claimed in the years 1759, 1760, 1761: When they 
were likewiſe diſcontinued. 

The general effects of theſe premiums#with re- 
ſpect to the Society's views in them, are not eaſily 
to be diſtinguiſhed : nor does it ſeem that inciting 
ſome particular perſons to exert themſelves to gain 
premiums by their induſtry, or application to fine 


ſpinning, can have any very extenſive conſequences. 
On 
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On the other hand; the improvement of ma- 
chines, or inſtruments, by which more-work can be 
dove with equal eaſe; or the ſame with more eaſe z 
will always, when made public, be an encourage - 
ment to the reſpective manufacturets who are to 
uſe them: and will, conſequently, ever engage 

reater numbers to undertake the work. And ſuch 
improvement of machines, or inſtruments, depepd- 
ing on the ſkill, ingenuity, or application of a 
few particulars, the Society's rewards may be, and 
indeed in almoſt every inſtance have been found, 
adequate incitements to. thoſe, who are capable of 
orming the matters of this kind propoſed. The . 
iety, being now well apprized of theſe princi- 
ples, have, in general, diſcontinued thoſe premi- 
ums, where labour and induſtry only, withont 
novelty, invention, or improvement, were in-queſ- 
tion; and confined their views to thoſe matters, 
where invention, or the diffuſion of material infor- 


mation, make the obje&t, 
Ibis is moſt particularly evident in the inſtance 
before us with regard to ſpinning; ſeveral very 
eſſential improvements having been made and 
brought into practice by the 'Society's endeavours. 
Ide Society offered three kind of premiums, - 
reſpecting the perfection of ſpinning- wheels, and 
the operations ſubſervient to ſpinning. The firſt 
was for the greateſt. improvements in the common 
ſpinning- wheel: either for wool, cotton, flax, or 
ſilk. It was originally thirty pounds. 

In 1761 the Society advanced this premium to 
forty pounds. ; a WEW 3671 
They again - increaſed the ſame in 1762; arid 
offered fifty pounds, as a firſt premium; and twen- 
ty- ive pounds as a ſecond. Theſe premiums were 

| : "Fs continued 
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. continued to 1766 : and then omitted, to make 
wa for freſh objects of the Society $ views. © 


Ain and divided between them, in the pro- 
portion of twenty pounds, and ten pounds. | 
fifteen pounds, part of the ſecond premium, were 


_ + ſame time. It is now introduced into practice, 
2 in the Foundling Hoſpital; and is 


lowering the price of the commodities produced by 


eam more money by their labour. 


tered a reward for the beſt 1 invention of a machine 


n 1761, the premium was allowed to two can- 


In 1762, thirty pounds, part of the firſt premium, 
was adjudged to one candidate, for an improve- 
ment in the longſhed ſpinning- wheel. 

In 1764, fifty pounds, being the whole firſt 
premium, was adjudged to a candidate for an ho- 
rizontal wheel for ſpinning with both hands. 

In 1765, twenty pounds, part of the ſecond pre- 
mium, was adjudged to a claimant for a vertical 
ſpinning-wheel for both hands. +1 

In 1766, thirty pounds, part of the firſt, and 


alſo given to other claimants, for 1 r p92 ae in 
the common ſpinning-wheel, 

The horizontal wheel, to which fifty pounds was 
given, had great merit, as it performs perfectly 
well the office cf ſpinning with both hands at the 


und of great uſe. The advantage of ſpinnin 
with ſo 1. 2 diſpatch tends to the emolument 
the public, not only by occaſioning more work to 
be done by the ſame number of hands, and-extend- 
ing the manufactures dependant on ſpinning, by 


them, but by inciting numbers to apply themſelves 
to ſpinning, ra conſequence of their being able to 


In the other premium reſpecting lng heets 
the Society carried their ſpeculation further than 
the improvement of the common kind. They of- 


that 
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thar would ſpin ſix threads of flax, cotton, wal, oh 
or ſilk; and require only one perſon to work and | 
attend it. This would have been a deſirable im- 
provement, if it could have been attained in a man- 
ner fit for practice: but it ſeems attended with al- 
moſt inſurmountable difficulties. - A machine, by 
which one perſon may ſpin ſix threads at the ſame 
time, muſt be complex; and neceſſarily liable to be 
put out of order: whence alſo it muſt be expen- 
five in its original purchaſe, as well as repair. 
If the ſpinning be performed in ſuch a machine by 
the fingers, it will demand much habit, to gain 
the dexterity requiſite to ſo nice an operation; 
and alſo a very cloſe, and of courſe a very tireſome, 
application to the performance. If it ſpin of itſelt, 
and only require to be moved, as to the original | 
power, or rectified when any parts fail, it will 
want, as appears from the moſt elaborate experi- 
ments, a peculiar mode of carding: which, by the 
expence of the cards, and the labour; together 
with that of the prime coſt and repair of the ma- 
chine; renders this kind of ſpinning, on the whole, 
at leaſt equally. expenſive, ' and much more 
difficult than the ule of the common ſpinniog- 
wheel; more eſpecially that of the two handed 
one bo mentioned, 

I am authoriſed: to give this judgment on the 
principle of ſpinning by mechaniſm, inſtead: of 
the hand, from my own obſervations, as well as 
thoſe of two other -very judicious members of the 
Society, who were beſt acquainted with that mat- 
ter, in the ſpinniog machine invented by 
the late Mr. Paul : which carried this application 
of mechanics to the greateſt extent, it is perhaps 
capable of. By a very great expence, and the aſ- 
ſiſtance of the moſt ingenious theoretic, as well as 


practical 
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practical mechanicians of our time, he attained to the 
conſtruction of a machine, that being moved by 
water, horſes, or any other power, would ſpin, in 
the moſt perfect manner, any number of threads, 
without other aſſiſtance of the hand, than to ſup- 
ply the carded cotton, take away the finiſhed roll 
of thread; and rectify any accidental diforders of 
the operation. But the delicacy of the work of the 
machine, equal almoſt to that of clocks, which ſub- 
jected it to be ſo eaſily diſordered, and at the ſame 
time fo ex 22 to be repaired; and the peculiar 
manner of carding, which was, likewiſe, very expen- 
five ; have occaſioned this machine to be now 
wholly laid aſide as unprofitable, after ſixty or 
ſeventy thouſand pounds have been ſpent in vari- 
ous attempts to eſtabliſh its uſe. | 
The Society, however, offered in 1760, a pre- 

mium of forty pounds for the beſt, and twenty for 
the next beſt conſtruction of a wheel or machine, 
that would ſpin ſix threads of wool, cotton, flax, or 
filk at the ſame time; and require only one perſon to 
work and attend it. In 1761, this premium was 
raiſed to fifty pounds for the beſt, and rwenty-five 
pounds for the next beſt: and, in 1762, it was 
again augmented to one hundred pounds for the 
beſt, and fifty pounds for the next beſt. 

In 1763, part of the ſecond premium, of twen- 
ty-five pounds, was given for a machine of this 
kind, or rather an attempt towards ſuch a machine: 

which was the only reward adjudged for this mat- 
ter: and the ſame year the premiums offered on 
this ſcore, were wholly diſcontinued, for the rea- 
ſons above alledged. 

The Society, alſo, in 1764, appointed a premi- 
um for the inventing the beſt portable machine for 
winding and Eng worſted, cotton, or linen 

yarn, 


Kenne 
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fection. 
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yarn, not leſs than twelve threads at one' time. 


Thieſe premiums were fifty pounds for the beſt; and 
twenty-five pounds for the next beſt. In: 1763, 
they altered the expreſſion of their advertiſement ; 
and offered the fame premiums for inventing the 
beſt portable machine, for winding from the ſkain, 
and doubling worſted, thread, or cotton, not lefs 
than twelve ſingle threads, into three or four threads 
in each twiſt : and they reduced the quantity of the 


reward to twenty-five pounds. The year follow | 


ing the whole was diſcontinued. 

In 1765, twenty pounds, part of theſe premi- 
ums, was adjudged to be equally divided between 
two claimants, for. machines of this kind, that had 
ſome merit; but did not come up to the full per- 
fection the Society conceived might be attained. In 
+766, twelve pounds, part of the premium of 
twenty-five pounds, was, alſo, adjudged to ano- 
ther claimant, for ſuch a machine as was deſcribed 
in the advertiſement of 17656: which was deemed 
an improvement, but not to the firſt degree of per- 


All theſe ſpinning-wheels, &c. are retained in the 
repolitory of the Society's machines : where they 
may be ſeen, or models taken by manufacturers, 
on due application for leave to the Society, - 
The making DzvcceT in England, ft for the 
Liſbon market, was another of the early articles 
relating to manufactures, of which the Society took 
up the encouragement. The reaſon of their atten- 
tion to this matter lay in theſe circumſtances. The 
French diſpoſe of a great quantity of drugget at 
Liſbon: and from the negle& of our not making 
the proper kind, we obtain no ſhare of this trade: 
though, as far as appears, we might rival the 
Tabs 1 | 2 ee een 


* 


French in it, if we were to Fin the Propes 
means. 4 

The Society, where, conſidering the exten - 
ſion of every branch of the woolen manufacture, 
as a materia advantage, thought fit to offer a pre- 
mium of twenty pounds for the making a piece of 
drugget, neareſt in quality and price, to a ſample 
of the French, - exhibited to view in their office: 
and to the next in merit, ten pounds. 

Claims were accordingly made; and, in 1759; 
the premiums of twenty, and ten pounds, were 
adjudged to two claimants,” who produced ſatis. 
factory pieces: and, again, in 1760, and 1761, 
the firſt premiums of renn pounds were allowed 
to other claims. 

It how appearing, from theſe ſamples, that we 
were in poſſeſſion of the means of making this kind 
of drugget in conſiderable perfection, the Society 
changed the terms of their advertiſement; and of- 
fered thirty pounds as a firſt premium, twenty 
pounds as a ſecond, and ten pounds as a third, for 
aſſortments of druggets, of the ſame kinds as the 
ſamples to be ſeen at the Society's office, the cheap- 
eſt and beſt: in quality, from ſixteen pence, to 
twenty- two pence per yard. The ee to 
- conſiſt of at leaſt three pieces. 

In 1762, the firſt premium was 3 and che 

whole was diſcontinued by the Society, on the pre- 
ſumption, that the end was obtained, as far as cher 
endeavours could conduce to it. 
Ina conſequence of the pieces produced to dhe 
Society, ſeveral conſiderable orders were given by 
ſome merchants to- the reſpective manufacturers. 
But it does not appear, that any material advance 
is ſince made in this article of trade. 

The Society, nevertheleſs, gave the . a 
air 
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perfection: and it is owing to exterior circumſtan- 


ces, attending the courſe of our trade with Portugal, 
that their views have not yet ſucceeded better. 


This is, however, to be leſs regretted; as it does 
not appear, that the eſtabliſhment of new branches 
of the woollen manufacture would be followed 
with a certain advantage: For, without the price 
of labour were kept down, by a proportionable 
augmentation of the number of hands; and that of 


wool, by an encreaſe of the quantity; ſuch new- 


manufactures might only embatraſs thoſe we now 
poſſeſs; which are of the moſt ſtaple kind; and, 


perhaps, in that light do more miſchief than good. 


Ihe Society, alſo, entered more lately on ano- 


ther matter of a ſimilar nature to this. It was the in- 

troducing a manufacture of a light ſpungy fine broad 
cloth, for which there is a confiderable demand at 

the Liſbon, and other markets, that ſupply cloth 


for the uſe of the ſouthern countries. 
The Society's ſpeculation on this ſubject aroſe 
from their being urged to offer premiums for our 
vying with foreigners in their dyes of black and 
ſcarlet. The reaſons for this were, ſome erroneous 
notions, then pretty general, that the black and 
ſcarlet colours of cloth were much better dyed by 
foreigners than ourſelves. On canvaſſing this 
Point, the fact itſelf was denied by rhoſe, who were 
beſt acquainted with the matter: and they aſſert- 


ed, that we really had now the art of dying theſe. 


colours in equal perfe&tion with any other country; 


and did actually dye them as well. It was allowed, 


however, that foreign cloth had a better appear- 
ance as to colour; and even that this colour was 
more durable in the wear. But this was aſcribed 
ti another principle; and not the ſuperiority of the 


3 dye. 


Fir chance; by bringing the manufacture to due 5 
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dye. | It was advanced, that the cloth made for 
the ule of the ſouthern countries was of a different 
manufacture from ours; and, being much lighter, 
and of a more ſpungy texture, imbibed the dye 
throughout the whole ſubſtance : which both gave 
a greater force of the colour to the eye, and ren- 
dered it more laſting in the wear: ſince it penetrat- 
ed the whole ſubſtance of the cloth; and could not 
be worn off as in our cloths, where it tinged - only 
_ the ſubſtance. On the difference of opinion, with 
reſpect to this fact, the Society procured the moſt 
perfect ſpecimens. of ſuch cloth, both dyed in 
France and Holland: which being examined and 
compared with ours, it appeared, that our dyes 
were equal, if not ſuperior, to the beſt of the 
chers. 2 * N Fe, & 

> The Society, therefore, induced by the above- 
mentioned reaſons, which availed in the. caſe of 
the drugget, thought fit to offer premiums for the 
manufacturing fuch light ſpungy cloths: and in 
the year 1764, they publiſhed the following ad- 

vertiſement. . | Y 
« Whereas, notwithſtanding the manifeſt ſupe- 
* riority of the beſt Engliſh broad cloths, there is 
% a kind of fine cloths in much demand at ſeveral 
te foreign markets, and particularly thoſe of the ſouth- 
« ern countries of Europe ; eſpecially of the fol- 
* lowing colours, viz. ſcarlet, black, blue, green, 
% and white; the chief recommendatory qualities 
„ of which cloths are fineneſs, lightneſs, and a 
* ſpungineſs of texture, that ſerves effectually to 
4 imbibe the dyes; ſo ſmall a degree of preſſure, 
* as will not injure the colours, or occaſion ſpots 
from rain; and a pecuhar kind of lift, which is 
+ eſſential in ſome uſes; the Society, from a de- 
** fire of contributing all means in their =_ 
ond ad « for 
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« for extendiog our moſt valuable commerce in 
«x exported manufactures, do offer the —_—_— 
i premiums, on the conditions annexed. | 
To the perſon, or perſons, being partners in 
1 trade, who ſhall, on or before the firſt day of 
December 1765, have made, and ſold the great- 
« eft number of pieces, not leſs than thirty, of 
<< ſach cloths as are above deſcribed, and accor- 
« ding to the patterns delivered; each piece to be 
« as wide as the pattern, and of the uſual length 5 
« of broad cloth; one hundred pounds.“ | 
A ſecond premium of ſixty pounds was, like- 
wiſe, offered for the next greateſt number, not leſs 
than twenty ſuch pieces: and a third of forty 
pounds for the third greateſt number, not leſs than 
ten. They required, alſo, a piece dyed either 
black, or ſcarlet, and properly preſſed, ſhould be 
| produced to the Society for their inſpection: and 
they ſubjoined, moreover, this nota bene. 
„N. B. Patterns of thoſe kinds of cloths, for 
« which thefe premiums are offered, are ready to 
« be delivered, by the regiſter of the Society, at 
te their office in the Strand, But as the nature 
* of markets may make an aſſortment of quaiities 
« requiſite, the candidates are hereby informed, 
that the Society allows of varying the qualities 
Hof their cloths, for the fake of aſſorting them, 
provided the whole extent in the variations in 
pieces, do not exceed the limits of two ſhillings 
© per yard. However, the pieces ſent in for in- 
t ſpection muſt be of the beſt quality.“ | 
This premium, nevertheleſs, was not obtained: 
but was —_ offered in 1765. ; 
In 1766, a change was made in the quantum 
the premium, and number of pieces of cloth. Tue 


— were then reduced to forty pounds for 
H 4 the 
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che greateſt number; and twenty pounds for the 
next greateſt. And the limitation of the number 
was reduced to ten, and fix pieces. 
Claims were made fot this premium, but never 
| allowed. But that is no great matter of wonder: 
For though there was one ſtated object in view, 
intelligible enough to thoſe, who were well ac- 
quainted with the Liſbon trade, to which this 
premium principally had regard; yet it was too 
complex to be preciſely expreſt in the; Society's 
advertiſements, either to the underſtanding of the 
manufacturers, or even of the body of the Society, 
who were to determine on the claims. This ren- 
dered the matter leſs proper for the concern of the 
Society: as every thing for which any premium 
is offered, ſhould be of ſuch nature as admits of 
clear and diſtinct conditions, that can be compre- 
hended by the members in general. Beſides this, 
the ſame circumſtances, which were before men- 
tioned” with regard to the drugget, hold good 
here with reſpect to the dubious importance of the 
manufacture of this kind of cloth. For, unleſs 
we multiply the number of hands, or augment the 
quantity of wool, we ſhould only change the mode 
of the . woolen reads. and not really add to it by 
the introduction: of new branches. And as this 
premium was to operate, by the encouraging the art 
of making ſlighter and worſe cloths than we at pre- 
ſent make, the object was a leſs deſirable matter at 
the time, when there ſeems too great a diſpoſition 
to do it, without any incitement but what ariſes 
from the preſent ſtate of trade and the ſordidneſs 
of the manufacturers, to the injury of the ſtaple 
of fine ſtrong broad clochs, in which we have been 
bitherto unrivalled. 
Another of the earli:{t objects of the Society $ 
xurſuit 


ſtitute; occaſions great embarraſſment. 


roR GRIN DIN CoRN. The difficulties under 


which the common people at that time laboured, 
with reſpect to the price, and adulteration of bread; 


and the change, or mixture of flour at the mills; 


rendered this an important conſideration: as 
every family, which ſuffered by theſe inconveni- 
ences, might by the aid of ſuch a mill, be 


enabled to avoid them, by grinding their own 
corn, and making their own bread, Beſides this 


general advantage, there were others, that would 


have accrued from the obtaining the perfect con- 
ſtruction of ſuch a mill, with reſpect to particular 

laces, as well in Great Britain, as the colonies, 
where the difficulty or delay attendant on the ſend- 


ing corn to public mills; or, in ſome caſes, the 


total want of them, or ſome ſuch commodious ſub- 
The Society, therefore, offered a premium o 
fifty pounds to the perſon, who ſhould produce the 
beſt handmill: being ſuch as would anſwer the 
end. And in 1757, the premium was divided be- 
tween two candidates, for two mills, which were 
thought to have ſome merit; though not to be per- 
fect. Of theſe, one of them was a ſteel mill. In 
1758, the whole premium of fifty pounds was 
given to another candidate: and the advertiſements 
were then diſcontinued. But a bounty of fifty 


pounds was afterwards given, in 1761, to a per- 


ſon who voluntarily offered ſuch a hand- mill to 


the Society, as was deemed preferable to thoſe be- 
fore obtained. 


The obtaining 2 complete hand · mill for arind- | 


ing corn is a very deſirable matter; and was well 
worthy the attention of the Society. They took 
the beſt means in their power to obtain it; as well 
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purſuit was, the procuring a RET HanD-Mirr 
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by their offer of premiums, as an attentive appli- 
cation to the examination and trial of the mills 

brought before them: and they expended an hun- 
Adred and fifty pounds in the purſuit. But, never- 
theleſs, though hand- mills, on thoſe conſtructions 
they have procured, will, in ſome degree, anſwer 
the purpoſe; yet the beſt of them is not perfect: 
and it ſtill remains as an object of mechanic inven- 
tion, to find fuch a conſtruction of a hand-mill for 
grinding corn, that will perform its office com- 


be” pletely ;- and not be ſubje& to ſome material in- 


convenience. The principal difficulty conſiſts in- 
this circumſtance: That the weight of ſuch ſtones 
as can be commodiouſly moved by the hand, is 
not, like thoſe in large mills, ſufficient to bruiſe 
the corn to the ſtate of fine flour without a great 
velocity; and cloſe affixment of the ſtones, in the 
part where the fine pulverization is to be perform- 
ed: and ſuch velocity and cloſeneſs not only wear 
the ſtones extremely faſt, and are liable to other 
mechanical inconveniences; but heat the flour 
till it concretes, or, to uſe the miller's word, greaſe 
it ; and much deprave it in other reſpects. Iron 
mills are exempt from the firſt defect; and can be 
made to pulverize to any degree. But they heat 
much more than the ſtone mills; and are apt to 
damage the flour in a worſe manner, both by 
— and ſmutting it. Beſides their being 
fabie & to ruſt, and even to be corroded, if they 
be not carefully preſerved from moiſture, and clean- 
ſed: which requires more trouble and attention, 
than are generally beſtowed on ſuch matters. 
The introduction of the ManuracTurE or Pa- 
yer from Stk Racs was, alſo, early attempted 


by the Society. This was © mew matter; as it does 
7 1 not 


\ 
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made in England. e 

The reaſons which prevailed on the Society to 
undertake it were theſe.” It is well known that 
the Chineſe, among the various other materials of 
which they make paper, uſe waſte filk ; and pro- 
duce from it, ſome kinds, that are peculiarly 
adapred to particular purpoſes. Indeed, to thoſe 
who are well acquainted with matters of this nature, 


it is obvious, that any fibrous or-filamentous ani- 


mal or vegetable ſubſtance may be wrought into 


aper. From hence 1t was evident, that filk rags 
could be applied to the making a valuable kind of 


paper: and, as they are not at preſent converted 
to any uſeful purpoſe whatever, it was apparent, 


that a conſiderable lofs accrues to the public from 


the not employing them in this manner: ſuppo- 
ſing it practicable with relation to the returns and 
profits of the manufactures, Who may undertake 

f. This was an exceeding good foundation for 
the Society to take up the matter, and try, by their 
intimation of the facts, and pecuniary encourage- 
ment, to induce ſome proper perſons to enter on 
the attempt of making ſuch paper 


Theſe had their deſired effect: and, in 1759, 


claims were made for very good ſpecimens of ſuch 


paper, and allowed. The firſt premium of twenty 


pounds, and ſecond premium of ten pounds, were 
adjudged to two candidates. I he ſame pre- 
miums were again given in 1760. But, at that 


time, there appeared, from the experience which 
the candidates now had, a very great obſtacle to 


the progreſs of this manufacture. The varying 
colour ef the ſilk rags, as they are promiſcuouſly 
collected, ſubjected every parcel of them to be of 


a diffexent cglour; unleſs they were aſſorted, and 


uſed 


not appear, that any ſuch paper had been before 


[ 
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uſed ſeparately, or mixt in regular proportions. 
This rendered the parcels of paper produced of 
correſpondent, different colours, where the aſſort- 
ing was not practiſed; and prevented the manu- 
facturer from being able to ſupply conſiderable or. 
ders according to any ſpecimen, by which they had 
obtained ſuch orders. The aſſorting the rags ſeems, 
indeed, an obvious and certain remedy for this in- 
convenience. But it was found to be attended 
with ſuch an expence, as the price, for which the 


paper could be ſold, would not bear: and, more- 
over, the mixture of colours, when the whole {er 


was taken in, produced a. brown of a darker hue 


than was deſired in this kind of paper. Hence 


aroſe a diſcouragement to the manufacturers: and 
the Society took it under their conſideration to 
procure a remedy for it. They therefore, in 1760, 
offered a premium in the following manner. 
For making ſilk rags more commodious, and 
ready for the ule of the paper manufacturer, to 
« ſave him time, and the ſorting and ranging them 
« 1n ſeyeral claſſes, as is now the practice, the So- 
ciety will give a premium ot ten pounds to 
* any ingenious perſon, who mall, on or. before 
the firſt Tueſday in December next, diſcover, 


* and produce to the Society, the moſt effectual 
method, by ſome eaſy, expeditious, and cheap 
66 proceſs, how the various colours may be readily 


<« diſcharged out of a large quantity of filk rags: 

« which, when thus diſcharged: of their colours, 
* ſhall, nevertheleſs, Kill keep-their ſtrength firm 
<« as before; and be no ways rendered unfair, by 
+ ſuch proceſs, for the purpoſe of making filk pa- 
te per; in order that ſuch method may be publiſh- 

« ed for the benefit of the paper manufatturer,” 


« N. B. All 
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A claim was made of this premium. But the 


method propoſed was too expenſive and laborious 
ro anſwer the end; and was, therefore, reje -Y 


A member; Who was particularly well verſed in 
matters of this kind, had at this time made hiqiſelf 
maſter of ſuch a method, as would have anſwered: 
and he promiſed to lay it open to the Society: in 
conſequence of which the adverttſements: for the 


premium were d iſcontinued. Some accidents, how- 
ever, prevented this from being done: and the 


great multiplicity of objects, which, at that time, 
occupied the attention of the Society, occaſioned 
any further procerdings, with regard to ſilk paper, 


to be neglected. It were, nevertheleſs, to be wiſn- 
ed, as the difficulty with reſpect to the colour of 


the rags could be removed, that this laudable at- 
tempt ſhould not be fruſtrated; as it will be, with - 
out further means be taken on the part of the So- 
ciety to effectuate it. They have produced. proofs, 


by the ſpecimens now in their bands, of the prac- 


ticability of making ſuch paper, even commercially 


conſidered, when the obſtacle of the colour of the | 
rags is removed, as it eaſily may be. They have, 


allo, by the fame means, ſhewn the utility of fuch 


paper. The furniſhing the knowledge of diſcharg- 


ing the colour from the rags, together with ſome 
moderate encouragement to begin a manufacture, 
would, in all probability, eſtabliſn this article; and 
procure the making a kind of paper wanted much 
jor ſome material purpoſes; as well as prevent the 
total waſte of ſilk rags which now prevails... 
The Society very early took up, as we have be- 


fore ſeen, the improvement of HAND MiLLs : and 


ſenſible of the great importance of grinding corn 
| | in 
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ESA in any way, well, arid at cheap rates, they extend. 


ed their views to other mills for that purpoſe. They 


not only endeavoured to effect this matter, by me. 


chanical improvements, but by the procuring more 
eaſily the moſt important part of all ſuch machines; 
the MitLSTonss: On obſerving, that the only 
ſtones of this kind were to be obtained from 
rance z and, conſequently, that few others were 
employed; they thought this concern well worthy 
their conſideration. The purchaſing theſe tones 
of foreigners occaſioned a national lofs of fo much 
as the price we paid for them. The diſtance of 
conveyance rendered them of courſe dear; and gave 
a temptation, in ſome caſes, to uſe a leſs perfect 
kind. And the public were, beſides, ſubject to 
ſome danger that accident or deſign might ſome 
time deprive us of the means of obtaining them on 
any terms. It was, likewiſe, reaſonable to believe, 
that, in the great varieties of quarries, which our 
country, and, indeed, all that have mountainous 
parts afford, ſuch a kind of ſtone might be found, 
as would be equal, or perhaps ſuperior to the beſt 
we obtain from foreigners for this purpoſe. Theſe 
reaſons induced the Society to take up this matter: 
and, perhaps, when well weighed, they will appear 
very momentous. 


In 1758, they publiſhed the following advertiſe- 


ment of premiums for millſtones. 
The price of mills for grinding corn, being 
« greatly increafed, by the uſe of French, or other 
<6 n and it ſeeming probable, 
« that ſtones of the ſame, or at leaſt as good a 
« kind, may be found in this kingdom, the So- 
«« ciety propoſe to give for making and producing, 
« on or before the firſt Wedneſday in April 1759, 
the beſt and cheapeſt pair of millſlones, not leis 
| | | « than 


(6 
4 


1 
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« than twenty-five. inches. diameter, of Engliſh 


« ſtones or burrs, that ſhall be neareſt in neſs 


« to the millſtones made of 2 burrs, for 
« grinding wheat, and other rain, fifteen d. | 
9 5 For 20 ſecond beſt, ten Pan. "OM 

For the third beſt, five pounds“ 

This premium was gained in 1759, by two 

claimants, for millſtones, which met with the ap- 

probation of the Society. Their teſolutions on the 
merits of them were, ** that they anſwered in every 
« reſpect to the terms of the advertiſement.” But 
that did not require them to be equal to the beſt 
French millſtones: and we may conclude, they 
were not. Since they have not excluded the uſe 
of the French: which ſtill maintain the reputation 
of being the only good millſtones. The Society, 
however, diſcontinued the premiums, thinking 
they had done all in their power to promote the 
object of them: which was, to give ſuch an inti- 
mation to the public, of the utility and probability 
of finding good millftones in England, as might 
procure a due regard to it. And, though this at- 
tempt has not had, hitherto, a ſucceſs adequate 
to the views of the Society yet, it is to be hoped, 
as the diſcovery of ſuch a kid of ſtone may be at- 
tended with great emolument, both to the propri- 
etor and the public, it will engage thoſe, who are 
* fituated, to make the purſuit; and be at 

ngth the means of attaining the Society's end in 
this marter. 

The mechanical improvement of corn mills, 
| wrought by water and wind, was likewiſe taken in 
hand, with ſpirit by the Society; and with a ſuc- 
ceſs, that cannot fail to produce real n to 
the public. 

The conſtruction of common water-mills was al- 

| ready 
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ready carried to ſuch TR at the time the! 
Society embraced this ohject, that it ſeemed need- 


leſs to offer any premiums on their account. Bur 
the conſtruction of that kind, called Tip z-Mills, 


which require a peculiar mechaniſm to adapt them 
to the action of the ſtream, conveniently, conſtant- 


ly, and advantageouſly, was in a much cruder 


and leſs improved ſtate; and, conſequently, ap- 
peared to admit of being brought nearer to Pers 
fection by due encouragement. | 

The public utility ot tide - mills is very e 
able. Water-mills, which work continually, have 
a great advantage over wind-mills: as they are ſub- 


ject to be frequently and long ſtopt, on account of 


calms, or to be deſtroyed by ſtorms, to the incon- 


venience, and ſometimes even diſtreſs of the neigh- 


bourhood, which depends on them for the grind- 


ing their corn. Water-mills are, therefore, juſtly 


preferred, where the preſence of a proper ſtream 
gives an opportunity of uſing them. And, as 
there are many ſituations. on the banks of creeks of 
the ſea, or large rivers, where there is not a con- 
ſtant current, but only a flux and reflux from the 


tide, it was neceſſary, in order that theſe mills 


might be more generally erected, to invent a pe- 


culiar conſtruction, which might render them! ca- 


pable of working under this change of the courſe 
of the current; and under that very great addi- 
tional difficulty, the conſtant alternate riſe and fall 


of the level of the ſurface of the water. But theſe 


difficulties being ſurmounted, a number of places, 
now deprived of them, might be provided with 
water-mills, not only for corn; but for other of- 
fices ſubſervient to manufactures and commerce. 
The advance, however, towards a perfection in 
the eee of ſuch tide-mills, not having then 


gone | 
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pane far, the Society, in 1759, therefore, offered 
a premium of 5 pounds to the perſon, who 
ſhould invent, and produce to them, the belt 
model of a tide · mill; ſuch model being capable of 
W- trial by water. 3 | e 
In 1760, two claims wete allowed: and twenty 
pounds were adjudged to each of them. In 1761, 
the whole premium of ſixty pounds was given to 
a candidate; the conſttuction of whoſe model was 
deemed to have great pretenſions: and another can- 
didate, having produced a model of ſome merit, a 
bounty of ten guineas was given to him. The 
Society now diſcontinued their premium reſpecting 
this object: the end being preſumed to be anſwer- 
ed. But, in 1762, another model, conſtructed on 
principles different from the others, having been 
produced to them, they gave a bounty, to the in- 
ventor, of twenty guineas. Tlie Society, retaining 
thoſe models in their repoſitory, have procured, to 
thoſe, who may be diſpoſed to enter on ſuch an un- 
dertaking, the means of erecting tide-mills on an 
improved and good conſtruction; and, conſequent- 
ly, have furniſhed an encoutagement to the en- 
creaſing the number of ſuch mills: which, in many 
50 particularly near the ſea-ſhore, or when 
mall ſtreams are wanting, but where creeks and 
large rivers are found, would be of great uti- 
lity to the reſpective neighbourhoods, and of courſe 
to the public, by conducing to ſupply the poor 
more cheaply and eaſily with bread. ©. 
The a 1A and variation of the moving power 
| towhichWino-Mi1LLs are ſubject, occaſion the per- 
fect conſtruction of them to be an object of far great- 
er art and difficulty than that of water - mills, moved 
by a regular current. Many attempts had been 
made to remedy the defects: but much was 1 
reg” N 1 | "0 
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left behind, to render them capable of acting un- 
der all circumſtances with the greateſt power; and 
yet not liable to the damages or deſtruction, which 
ſudden violences of the wind might occaſion. This 
made the improvement of them a very fit ſubject 
of the Society's regard: and they, accordingly, 
took the ſame meaſures to effectuate their views, as 
in the caſe of tide-mills. "rite 
In 1759, they publiſhed this advertiſement. 
To the perſon, who ſhall invent and produce 
« to the Society, on or before the firſt Tueſday 
« in April 176d, the beſt model of a wind-mill, 
„ in which the number, form, ſize, and pofi. 
<« tion of the ſails are ſuch, as produce the greateſt 
effect from the action of the wind in all its vari- 
* ous velocities; and the machinery of the whole 
«ro communicate, in the moſt ſimple manner, a 
% proper-uniform motion to the ſhaft of the mill, 
in all the variations of the wind's velocity. The 
* model to be made by a ſcale of one inch to the 
nl MW eee atrand 
. This premium was claimed in 1760, by one can- 
didate : to whom the whole fifty pounds was 
adjudged. In 1761, a bounty of fifty pounds was 
given to a perſon, who produced to the Society a 
model, which was deemed ſuperior in merit to the 
former one. And, in 1762, a like bounty of fifty 


pounds was given for another model of ſtill greater 


merit than any before offered to the Society. 
In 17641, there being reaſon to believe, the at- 
tention of all thoſe, whom the Society's premiums 
might lead to engage in ſtudy or expertment on this 
ſubject were incited; they diſcontinued the pre- 
mium: and the public owe to their encouragement 
the ſeveral very material improvements in this moſt 


important machine; ſome of which have been __n 
e X carrie 
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carried into practice. The benefit of theſe: im- 
rovements, it is preſumed, will now be more 
ly extended: as the public will be more ge- 
nerally apprized of the merit of them; and as 
they may be brought into uſe by any deſiring it, 
in conſequence of the models retained by the So- 
ciety : who, on application, through any mem- 
ber, or by other means, permit the liberty of 
having ſuch draughts, or meaſurements of them 
made by workmen, as may be neceſſary for the 


1 


erecting the machines in lage. 125 2 
There ſeems only one further improvement want- 
ing with reſpect to wind-mills: and ghat is now un- 
der the conſideration of the Socktty, in conſe- 
quence of ſome models, which have been lately 
brought before them. It is, a perfect conſtruction 
of an horizontal wind-mill. Many conſtructions 
of ſuch mills have been produced: but none of — 
them, which are publickly known, are free from my 
thoſe defects and inconveniencies, that render them 
inferior to the vertical wind-mills. It is certaitz, 
however, from the tried fact itſelf, that a well con 
ſtructed horizontal wind-mill is preferable to the 
beſt vertical. There is now in Suſſex ſuch a mill; 
which has been continually in uſe near thirty years: 
and the proprietor, who has great ſkill and expe - 
rience in this way, is now going to erect another 
very large one. A teſtimonial of his opinion of the 
comparative ſuperiority of borizontal to vertical 
windmills, given to his ſon, is in the hands of the 
Society. It were much to be wiſhed, that his or 
ſome other good conſtruction of ſuch à mill were 
known: as this kind of wind - mill might be erect- 
ed at a much leſs expence than the common verti- 
cal mills, and be exempt from the danger of beigg 
deſtroyed by ſtorms, to which they are ſubject - 
, wen | * whence 
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land, neareſt to the beſt Italian, in lightneſs, ſtiff- 


[ 
® 
8 


, 


whence: would reſult an encouragement to erect 


wind- mills, where they are now wanted. 


The manufacture of C and SraAW Hars for 
women, was likewiſe another matter the Society early 
ſet about to encourage. The chip hats of that 
kind make a very conſiderable article of commerce 
at this time. The Italian ſtraw hats, commonly 
called Leghorn hats, were allo, at the time the So- 
ciety took up this matter, in uſe: but the 
change of a faſhion has ſince leſſened the de- 
mand for them; and increaſed e that 
of the chip hats. Theſe hats, heing purchaſed of 
foreigners ; and being, moreaver,'the produce of 
labour, and principally that oF women and chil- 


dren; there appeared no rekſon, why we might 


not ſupply ourſelves with what we demanded : if 
the art of making them was well underſtood; and 
ſome proper manufactories eftablithed, to give the 
example, and put this matter ia a Tight train. 
Accordingly, in 1760, the Society advertiſed, 
that they would give ten guineas to the perſon, 


who ſhould produce the greateſt number of chip 


hats, not leſs than a dozen, to be made in Eng- 


neſs, and workmanſhip ; and five guineas to the 
perſon, who ſhould pom the next greateſt quan- 
tity under the ſame limitations. In the year 1761, 
the Society thought fit to make an alteration in 
their advertiſement for this article, requiring the 
perſon, to whom the premium ſhould be adjudg- 
ed, to undertake to ſupply a quantity, not lets 
than two hundred dozen, if demanded, at a ſtated 


price, to be given in by him, along with a ſample, 


not leſs chan twelve, to the Society. In 1762 2 
further alteration, ſtill, in the advertiſement for chip 
hats: took place, as well as in the premium. For 
992. 1 N ; 21 | | mo 
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now the Society offered three guineas each, to ſuch 


perſons, as ſhould make and produce, at leaſt, a 


dozen good chi hats, made in the manner of the 
Italian. But if there ſhould happen to be more 
than ſeven candidates intitled, then twenty - one 
guineas to be divided among them, according to 
the quality, goodneſs, and cheap 
And to the candidate, whoſe hats ſhould be deem- 
ed the beſt among the whole, two guineas over 
and above the three given in common with the reſt: 
the Society, at the tame time, retaining a dozen 


of thoſe hats, which ſhould gain this additional 
emium. In 1763, another alteration, the ug 


leſs material, was again made in the form of the ad- 
vertiſement. In this, the Society deſired two do- 
zen of hats to be produced to them as a ſample: 


but agreed that only half a dozen of thoſe which 


gained the firſt premium, ſhould be retained. Every 
candidate was, likewiſe, directed to mention the 
price of their hats, and were to oblige themſelves 
to ſupply fifty d at the ſtated price given in, 
if requeſted of them. In 1764, the advertiſement 
t mained as in the preceding year: and, in 1765, 


x was diſcontinued: the Society having, by this 


- fair trial, carried their attempts to eſtabliſh this 
manufacture as far as lay in their power. 


There were, in 1762, two claimants for the 
premiums for chip hats: and their performances 


were. bought deſerving of what the Society hdd 


offered. Ten guineas were accordingly adjudged 
to one of them; and five guineas to the other. 


In 176g, there was only one candidate; to whom | 


three guineas were given. In 1764, two claims were 
made for the premium; and five guineas, con- 
formably to the advertiſement of that year, wert 
adjudged to one; and three guineas to the other. 


a : I 3 3 In 


nels of the hats. 
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tiſement was diſcontinued the next year. 


Int 765 the premium was again claimed by one 
rlon: and three guineas were adjudged to him. 


The premium for ſtraw hats, like thoſe called 
Leghorn hats, was never obtained. + 
 - However; in the courſe of offering theſe pre. 


miums, the Society gained information, that one 
of the moſt advantageous materials for making 
ftraw hats was not to be procured at preſent in 
England: This was a vegetable production called 


platt, that is to be obtained at the Bermuda and 


Bahama iſlands. It had been formerly brought 
from thence hither for that purpoſe ; but fince the 
loſing the manufacture of this kind of hats, pro- 
bably from being underwrought by the Italians, 
the importation of it had been diſcontinued. 

The Society, therefore, thought it a proper 
meaſure, in order to promote the re · eſtabliſhment 
of the manufacture of Leghorn ſtraw hats, to offer 
a premium for the importation of Prarr into 
England; and advertiſed, in 1760, that they would 
give twenty pounds to the perſon, who ſhould im- 
port from the Britiſh American colonies, the largeſt 


quantity, not leſs than one ton weight, of that 


ſpecies of platt, which was heretofore brought to 
this country in conſiderable quantities, from the 
Bermuda, and the Bahama iſlands. And ten 
pounds were to be given for the next greateſt quan- 
tity, not leſs than one thouſand pounds weight, 
The premium was not claimed: and the adve' 


* 


- 


It is not extraordinary, this was not claimed. For 


premiums, that are intended to operate in the co- 
lonies, have been found to have a ſlow effect: and, 
if not continued for a length of time, to fail of 


any. It is, however, leſs to be regretted, that the 


aitempt to promote the importation of platt did not 


ſucceed; 


wh, 


— 
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ſucceed: becauſe the kind of hats, for mak ing 
which it was intended, is but very little uſed in 


compariſon of What it was. The demand for 
chip hats is, on the contrary, much encreaſed: and 


the manufacture of them here is gaining ground. 


| Whence we may hope, the event of the Society's 


proceedings, with reſpectto them, will be, the bring- 


ing at length the whole of this article into our own 
hands: which is more particularly valuable, as was 
before obſerved, from the kind of labour it re- 
quires; which employs the moſt helpleſs and bur- 
thenſome part of the community. 


With reſpect to the Leghorn ſtraw hats, as the 


difference af the price of labour ſeems to be the 
cauſe. why the leolinns got it from us: ĩt js not likely 
ve ſhould recover it, while they can rival us with 
the ſame advantage. A prohibition of, or a great 
duty on, the Italian hats is therefore previouſly 


ſcore. 


The making Crarzs ron Har- Baups, like 
thoſe imported from Italy, was another article of 


the ſame kind: which the Society then adopted, 


as an object of encouragement. , The es, for 
theſe crapes was very conſiderable: and the labour 
being the principal part of the original coſt in the 
making them, rendered it ſtill more deſirable, to 
us. As to the probability of our attaining the art, 
or the other means of eſtabliſhing this manufacture, 


there ſeemed. to be very little reaſon to doubt of 
ſurmounting the difficulties, if any perſons of ſpi- 


rit would procure the infotmation of the Italian 


method of practice with regard to it; and perſe- 


vere in thoſe trials, and efforts, which are neceſ- 
ſary to bring newly introduced techn to 


eee view. 1 cd 
14 The 


= neceſſary to the ſucceſs of any premium on that 


—— 
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ye Society; therefore; very -propetly, as the Bl 
event has ſhewn, choſe this as one of the objects 


to the beſt foreign crapes. In 1960, the Society 
augmented ee : and offered fifty 


ſuppoſed to be the refuſe: part, was not to be ob- 
this manufacture could not be brought to maturi- 


ed, was not remitted on the diſcontinuance of their 


of their premiums: and they offered, in 1750, 
thirty pounds to the manufacturer, who ſhould 
make the largeſt quantity of crapes, not leſs than 
one hundred yards, to be nearly equal in goodneſs 


pounds on the ſame conditions. And, in 1761, 
they diſcontinued the advertifement. Theſe pre- 
miums were never claimed. b. 

The little ſucceſs, which appeared to enſue, at 
that time, from the Society's premiums: for the 
making Italian crapes, occalioned a determination 
to ceafe to offer them. And this was thought 
more expedient from a perſuaſion; into which they 
were led, that the proper ſort of filk, which was 


tamed in a quantity, or at fuch a price, as would 
admit of the ſame kind of crapes being made here. 
But time ſurmounted theſe difficulties: and, though 


ry during the perisd in which the Society offered 
their premiums, it has ſince. The attention to 
this object, which their advertiſements had excit- 


jm rang but was kept up till the end was fully 
tained, In the beginning of laſt ſpring, there 
were produced, to the Society, ſome ſpecimens 
of crapes: which, on examination, by the moſt 
able judges, were allowed to be equal to the beſt 
imported hither from Italy. The gentleman, who 
had brought the manufacture of them to this per- 
fection, gave ſatisfactory aſſurances, that theſe 
ſpecimens were not the product of à ſpeculative 
experiment; but, that he had really ſet on foot a 
. f Con- 
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conſiderable manufactory ; and was enabled to ſell 

the crapes full as cheap as the Italian could be af- 
forded. As this (gentleman, whoſe abilities have 

made him an alderman of the city of London, at 
an uncommonly early period of life; and whoſe ſi- 
tuation, with reſpect to the ſilk manufacture, give 
him every advantage in this purſuit, has advanced 
ſo far in the rivalſhip of the Italian crapes, we can- 
not doubt, but that he will {till improve in this 
article, to the total excluſion of them. It is fur- 
ther hoped, that he will receive from the 
Society, the ſtrongeſt mark of approbation of his 
having completed one of their earlieſt views; and 
from the public, the honour that is due to him for 
having acquired to this country, whoſe whole de- 
pendance lies on its manufactures, a very conſider. 
able new article; at a time when we are loſing 


many others. | 8 
The reſult of the Society's early proceedings, 
with reſpect to crapes, has proved two matters, 
that are well worthy obſervation. The one is, 
that we ought not to conclude, with reſpect to any 
of the Society's meaſures, they have been ineffec- 
tual, and void of ſucceſs, becauſe they have not 
had immediate apparent effects in producing the 
deſired end. The other is, that we ſhould not be 
ready to receive as principles, to prove the im- 
practicability of eſtabliſhing any new manufacture, 
the accounts of little difficulties and impediments, 
which have deterred particulars from undertaking 
them. We ſee, in this inſtance, and ſeveral others 
which have come before the Society, that time, 
aſſiduity, and ſpirit, ſurmount the ſuppoſed irre- 
moveable obſtacles: and the public will hereafter 
find, that the Society's endeavours, in many other 
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_ / particulars, have not been vain, though the fruits 
of them have not been yet reaped. [675 4571 
The introduction of the MaxinG MARRTLID 
Papen in England, was taken up as an object of 
the Society's premiums, along with the preceding, 

This was an article for which we paid very great 
ſums to foreigners: and which had been frequent- 
ly attempted in England, but without ſuch ſucceſs, 
as to ſupply any conſiderable part of our demand. 
The Society, therefore, offered, in 1759, ten 
pounds to the perſon, who ſhould marble the 
greateſt quantity of paper, not leſs than one ream, 
equal in goodneſs to the beſt foreign imported. A 
ſample, of ſuch paper, ta be left with the Society. 
In 1760, the Society altered their advertiſement; 
and greatly augmented their premium. This year, 
they propoſed to give fifty pounds to the perſon, 
who ſhould manufacture, in England, the beſt, 
and greateſt quantity, not leſs than one hundred 
reams, of - marbled paper: and which was not to 
be any wiſe inferior to the beſt imported from 

abroad. The next year, 1761, they made an addi- 

tien to the premium again, by offering twenty - five 
pounds far fifty reams, preſerving the form of the 
advertiſement of the firſt premium of fifty pounds, 

the ſarney as it was the preceding year. In 1762, 

the preqmiums were the lame as in 1761: but the 

advertiſement was altered: the Society imagin- 
ing. upon juſt grounds, that the quantity of one 
hundred reams; which they required to be made, 
was much too large for an experiment: and there- 
fore, reduced their demand to forty: reams for the 
firſt premium; and twenty for the ſecond. - This 
was their Jaſt meaſure taken for the eſtabliſhment 
of the manufacture of this article: for the next year 
they diſcontinued the premium for the making 
| | marbled 
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fully obtained. 5 | 
In 1760, there was one claim for the premium 
offered in 1739. But, on inſpection of the ſample 


roduced to the Society, it was found to be want- vr 


ing in ſo many —— vhich were required by 
the Society in their advertiſement, that they deem- 
ed it not worthy of the premium. However, in 
1763, another claim was made, to which the firſt 

ium of fifty pounds was adjudged. It was 


this claim, that determined the Society to diſcon- 


tinge their premiums for this article. For the ſpe- 
cimen was equal, if not ſuperior, to the beſt fo- 
reign marbled paper imported: and it appeared, 
that the candidate was actually ſetting on foot a 
conſiderable manufactory. The ſucceſs of this 
matter, has ſince been correſpondent to the proſpect 
then afforded. For we have now got this article, 
as far as regards our own conſumption, wholly in 
our own hands; and ſupply ourſelves: with paper, 
of this kind, more elegant and beautiful than the 


foreign, we before uſed. The public, therefore, 


owe to the Society, in this inſtance, the obtaining 


a manufacture, that makes a very conſiderable na- 


tional ſaving: much greater, perhaps, than ap- 


pears probable, without examining the particular 


faqs, that ſhow what the importation formerly was: 
or the conſumption now is. n 


Among the objects relating to mechanic arts, | 


to which the Society early applied their attention, 
the procuring the introduction of SAweMILLS into ufe 


in England, was one of the moſt capital. The 


Dutch, and the northern countries of E 

Have found great account in theſe machines: many 

of which are kept at work for the deal and plank 

ſent hither; at the ſame time that we have been ſo 
AMT .. | ſupine, 
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marbled paper: the end appearing then to be 
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ſupine, as to negle& this advantage; and even ſend 
wood, purchaſed in the Baltic, and other parts of 
the North, to be ſawed there, before it was brought 
to us. It muſt be allowed to appear an extraor. 
dinary fact, that, in a country, where great efforts 
are made to every kind of improvement, and par- 
ticularly ſuch as depend on machines, this matter 
ſhould be ſo long «lmoſt totally diſregarded; not- 
withſtanding the obvious benefits of it, as well to 
the public, as the private undertakers of it in pro- 
ſituations. Toere were, however, two cir- 
cumſtances, that have contributed to deter thoſe, 
who might otherwile have been diſpoled to it, from 
erecting ſuch mills hete. The one is, a ſtrong 
apprehenſion, which moſt people had, that the 
populace might be incited to a violent oppoſition 
againſt it, under the notion, that it had a tendency 
to take away the bread of thaſe, who lived by ſaw- 
ing with the hand The other is, that it was al- 
molt univerſally believed, the erecting fuck mills 
was prohibited by act of parliament on the fame 
account; and could not, therefore, be done with- 
out a breach of law; and the incurring ſome 
nalty. This opinion has long prevailed; and was, 
perhaps, the principal cauſc, why fo few attempts 
were mage. to eſtabliſh ſuch mills here, 
Therbelief of a legal prohibition of ſaw-mills 
was, nevertheleſs, entirely without foundation, 
both ks: to the fact itſelf, or the reaſon. There 
never was any ſuch act of parliament: and ſa far 
from its being neceſſary, it is evident, that a pro- 
hibition ef ſaw- mills would have been injurious to 
the public; and no way advantageous to any par- 
ticular ſet: of men. The far greateſt part of the 
wood, we uſe, is brought to us from abroad, al- 
ready ſawed: and we pay for the work of it to fo- 
' 2 g 


reigners. 
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reigners. If we had ſaw-mills of our own, to do 
ſuch work, we ſhould ſave that expence; and em- 
ploy our own people in performing it. The fo- 
reign ſaw-mills, therefore, equally underwork our 
ſawyers, as our own.would, if we had ſuch. For 
this matter is ſo well underſtood, that if wood can 
be brought over cheaper in proportion in that ſtate, 
than unlawed, it will be brought ſo. But if we 
can do this work as cheap ourſelves, it will be 
brought over in the log; and we ſhall employ our 
own hands in the work. The ſawing cheap here 
will, moreover, tend to the importation of Ames» 
rican timber; as the higher price of labour there 
prevents them from furniſhing boards near ſo cheap. 
in proportion as they can log. 4 8122 | 
The Society, influenced by theſe reaſons, thought 
the matter well worth their regard: and were, at 
the ſame time, ſenſible, that nothing more was re- 
quiſite to the introduction and eſtabliſhment of 
ſaw-mills, than to remove the errors and prejudices | 
that deterred from ſuch. an attempt; and to pro- 
cure one or two examples to be ſer, of the erecting 
ſuch mills, in order to lead others, 2644 
The Society, therefore, offered as a premium, 
to the” perſon, who ſhould firſt erect a good ſaw- 
mill, and work it for one year, one hundred 
pounds; and for continuing to work the ſame the 
next year, fiſty pounds; as alſo, twenty- ive pounds 
for each of the ſucceeding three years he ſhould ſtil!l 
go on to keep the mills in uſe. And at the ſame time 
they gave aſſurances, that the opinion of the illega- 
lity of ſaw-mills was without foundation. 1 
All theſe premiums were obtained by Mr. James 
Stansfield, -- then living in Yorkſhire, who bad 
before erected a more imperfect mill: which be 
pulled down, and made a new one of a good con- 
— n: 
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ſtruction: having rendered himſelf maſter of it by 
going to Norway, and Holland, to N the beſt 
mills to be found there. 


The laſt time Mr. Stansfield c came to Londbs; to 


receive the premium for working his mill, he 
brought with him a complete working model of a 
ſaw- mill; and offered it to the Society, on ſuch 
terms as they ſhould think fit. As an encou- 
ragement to him to make further improvements, 
and as a mark of approbation of his aſſiduity to 
promote their views, they gave him a gratuity of 
one hundred pounds: and are now poſſeſt of the 
model for the aſſiſtance of any, who may be de- 
firous to erect a ſaw-mill. [1 
Application was afterwards made to the Society 
for a model, in order to its being ſent to America: 
which they determined to procure at their own 
expence; and agreed with Mr. Stansfield, to give 
him fifty pounds for it. In this model, Mr. Stans- 
field had made an additional improvement: which 
was a croſs cutting ſaw, for dividing; the logs into 
proper lengths. The Society gave him, on this 
account, ten pounds more'than the ſum agreed to 
be paid'to him: and the- improvement was added 
to their former model. The model procured for 
that purpoſe, was accordingly ſent to America; 
and the good effects of it have been acknowledged 
in the ſtrongeſt terms, by the governor of one of 
the colonies, and ſome” other principal perfons : 
who ſay, great improvements have deen Ne from 
it in their ſaw- mills. 
With reſpect to the introduction of the ole of 
ſaw-mills in England, the Society thus gained the 
firſt point, of ſhowing, that fuch machines were 
not againſt law: and of ſetting an example to 
—_— _ erecting them, — that which they . 
thus 
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thus procured to be wrought in Yorkſhire . 
five years. Bur theſe meaſures had not, however, 


the immediate full effect in England, either to the 


ublic, or to Mr. Stansfield, which might have 
E Having placed his mill in a cor- 


n hoped for. | 
ner of the country, where there was not an ade- 


and ſending it, when ſawed, to diſtant places; he 


failed of getting ſufficient work for his mill: and, 
having ſtruggled with this difficulty, for two or three 


years, after he received the laſt premium of the 


Society, he determined to go to America, where he 


might have a better opportunity of availing himſelf 
of his knowledge and experience in this matter. 
The ſame remoteneſs from the capital, which made 
Mr. Stansfield miſcarry in his attempt, retarded 
alſo the effects of the Society's endeavours to in- 


troduce the uſe of ſaw- mills, by the example. For, 


in that diſtant corner, it had no influence: and this 
mill remained as much à matter of meer ſpecu- 
lation, as thoſe in Holland or other countries. 

But, though the Society's efforts had not a 
ſpeedy effect, they were, nevertheleſs, in the end, 
the means of bringing about the deſired conſe- 
quence. - For Mr. Stans field being come to Lon- 
don, with the view, as abovementioned, of going 


to America, he was introduced by ſome reſpectable 


members of the Society to Mr. Dingley: who had 
very great concerns in the importation of timber. 


The repreſentations of theſe gentlemen ; the coun - 


tenance the Society had given to Mr. Stans field; 
and the opinion, their proceedings had impreſt on 
Mr. Dingley, of the utility of ſaw-mills to the 
ublic; ifpoſed him to treat with Mr. Stansßeld. 
'erms were ſettled betwixt them: and; Mr. a * 
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ate conſumption of timber; and not having ſuf- 
agent fortune to go into a project of buying log. 
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ley informing the Society, of his having taken it 


into conſideration to erect a ſa w. mill at Limehouſe, 
with the aſſiſtance of Mr. Stans field, in caſe he had 


their further recommendation and ſanction of that 


meaſure, they immediately teſtified their appro- 
bation of his deſign ; and publiſhed the following 


advertiſement : | 


Mr. Dingley having propoſed to the Society, 
« in conſequence of their recommendation of ſaw- 
„ mills, to erect one at Limehouſe, for the cheaper 
<« and better ſawing timber into planks, boards, &c. 


«© Reſolved, it is the opinion of this Society, That 
* his laudable deſign may be of great utility to 
% the public, in ſaving the expence of ſuch ſaw. 
<< ing, now paid to foreigners; and in promoting 
the importation of logs from his majeſty's do. 
* minions in America.“ 


Mr. Dingley then agreed to retain Mr. Stans- 


field for a term of years; and to build a complete 


ſaw-mill, to be wrought by wind, at Limehouſe, 
This was accordingly finiſhed in December 1 767: 
at which time Mr. Dingley gave notice to the So- 
ciety, that he had carried his deſign into execu- 
tion; and deſired they would inſpect the mill. A 
committee was accorqingly appointed to viſit this 
mill: and it appeared to them, to be erected on 
the moſt approved conſtruction, at a very conſi- 
derable expence. It appeared, alſo, to be ſituated 
with great convenience as to water carriage; eſpe- 
cially when the intended new canal into the Thames 
ſhall be finiſhed. It was made to work twenty 
ſaws :- and the whole was fabficated under the 


direction of Mr. Stansficld ; and allowed, by very 


good judges, to be executed in a perfect man- 
"NET, T4 phy " 87 , | | 5 
Tune Society, to teſtify, in the moſt hanourable 


way, 
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way, their approbation of Mr. Dingley's having 
thus effectually promoted their views in this mars 
ter, ented him with their gold medal, with 


his promoting the views of this Society, by ertHinig a 
complete ſaw-mill at Limehouſe. 6 
The Society have thus at length accompliſhed 


theit purpoſe of introducing the uſe of ſaw- mills 


in England. It was brought about by their hav- 
ing firft procured, by their premiums, a ſaw-mill 


diſtance from London; and by their having after- 
wards incited, through their recommendation and 
ſanction, a private gentleman, whoſe diſpoſition, 
fortune, and ſituation peculiafly fitted him to un- 
dertake it, to ere& another near the metropolis, 
with the aſſiſtance of the perſon, who had received 
the Society's premiums, to the amount of three 
hundred and ten pounds, and been thence enabled 


For it cannot be doubred, but that Mr. Dingley's 
ſucceſs in this concern, will ſoon induce others to 
endeavour to- ſhare with him the great private ad- 
vantages of employing a machine, that will fave 
ſo much expenſive labour here. Mr. Dingley's 
mill has, indeed, at'a vety riotous period, been 
damaged by a mob; but a national indemnification, 
and the puntſhment of ſome of the rioters now taken, 
will doubtleſs effect ually diſcourage ſuch attempts 
for the future. The introduction of the uſe of 
ſaw-mills in England, muſt be, therefore, enume- 
rated among the advantages to the public, which 
are unqueſtionably owing to the Society. 

The making by the Loom, Pires of Sitk, 
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this inſcription, To CHartes DixeLey, E,, fof 


to be erected, and wrought for ſeveral years at a 


to make himſelf a perfect maſter of the ſubject. 


Cor ron, LIx XEN, or WooLzn, in imitation of 
the MaArsSziLtzs and India Quitting, Was - 
REP, brought 
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brought from obſcurity, next to oblivion, and 
nouriſhed into a valuable manufacture by the So- 
ciety's encouragement. This art of performing, by 
the loom, theſe kinds of quilting, in a more ele- 
gant, full wrought, durable, and much cheaper 
method than by the hand, was firſt invented by 
perſons, who, for want of encouragement, or 
means to purſue it, had laid aſide, and wholly ne- 
lected it for ſeveral years: and there is the great- 
eſt room to believe, that without the intervention 
of the Society, it would have been intirely loſt. 
In 1761, a piece of this kind of quilting was 
produced to the Society: and appearing an inge- 
nious performance, which promiſed to be of public 
utility, they had it under their conſideration to give | 
a bounty to a perſon who claimed the merit of the 
invention. But it happening that this claim of 
invention was diſputed; and that other perſone, 
beſides he, who applied, were poſſeſt of the art, 
the Society deſiſted from giving any bounty; and 
determined to throw out a general encouragement 
to the improvement and practice of the arr. | 
They accordingly offered the following premi- 

um in 1761. N | | 
To the perſon who ſhould produce to the So- 
ciety, a quantity of quilting, not leſs than ſixty 
« yards, made in England, in a loom, in imitation 
« of, and neareſt in goodneſs to, the Marſeilles or 
 « India quilting, forty pounds: and to the perſon 
ho ſhall produce, not leſs than thirty yards,twen- 
ty pounds. The premium to be determined by the 
„ goodnefs and cheapneſs, in caſe of competition. 
In 1762, alterations were made in the advertiſe- 
ment: and the premium greatly augmented for 
this article. For now the Society offered fifty 
pounds for a quantity, not leſs than ſeventy yards 
| e 45 in 
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in length, and three quarters and an half in width; 
thirty pounds for fifty yards; and twenty pounds 


for forty yards. A yard of each piece that ſhould | 1 | 
gain the premium, to remain the property of the | 


. 


Society. In 1763, the premium was again offer- 
ed: and the advertiſement continued the ſame. 
In 1764, the Society propoſed the like premiums, 
under the ſame reſtrictions as in the preceding year, 
for the greateſt improvement in quilting in the 
loom, in imitation of Marſeilles or India quilting, | | 
either in ſilk, cotton, or linnen. But they now | 
extended their views further, in bringing this art to I 
the greateſt perfection, by an additional premium 
of one hundred pounds for quilting wollen in the 
loom, after the manner of Marſeilles or India 
quilting. In © 1765, all the premiums for theſe 
articles were diſcontinued. | 8 

In conſequence of 'theſe advertiſements, two 
candidates, in 1762, brought their productions to 
SW che Society in claim of the premiums: and the 
were thought to have ſuch merit, as fully intitled 
them to the premiums, which were accordingly 
adjudged to them. In 1763, there was no premium 
given, But, in 1764, there were three candidates: 
and they had then carried this manufacture to 
ſo great a degree of perfection, that the whole pre- 
miums were adjudged ro them, in the reſpective 
proportions of fifty,” thirty, and twenty pounds, 
In 1765, the premiums were again adjudged to 
three candidates: one of whom had obtained the 
firſt, and another the ſecond premiums of the laſt 
year; and met with the ſame ſucce's this year: 
the Society having allowed the_ whole of the pre- 
miums. In this year, alſo, there were three claim- 
ants for the premiums for quilting woolen ; and 
they had attained to ſuch excellence, in this firſt 
K 2 attempt, 
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attempt, that the Society gave them the premium 


for that article. 979 0 
Theſe premiums had thus the deſired conſe. 
quences, not only in the multiplicity of the claims, 
there, being many others beſides theſe we have 
- mentioned to which the premiums were allowed; 
but in the improvement which the reſpective pieces 
demonſtrated to have been made in this art, com- 
paratively with its ſtate when the original ſpecimen 
was produced to the Society. They, therefore, very 
properly continued the premiums for theſe ſeveral 
years, during which time, ſtill more perfect per- 
formances were preſented in claim: and ſuch as 
evinced this manufacture had received all the aid 
that could be given in this way. The premiums 
were, on that account, then diſcontinued : ' and 
the Society muſt be allowed to have completed, as 
well as begun, the introduction and improvement 
of this curious and advantageous uſe of the loom: 
which is now applied to ſeveral material branches 
of manufacture, beſides the weaving large pieces 
in imitation of the Marſeilles and India quilting, 
that ate ſuperior to them in every quality. 

The making what are called Ca r-Gur SrRI NOS 
fer muſical inſtruments, was an object the Society 
very early thought of encouraging by a premium. 
But while they had the mode under their conſide 
ration, they were informed a perſon had already 
brought this affair to very great perfection. The 
Society therefore deſiſted from offering any pre- 
mium for this article, till they had examined 4 
ſpecimen that was produced ta them for their in- 
ſpection. They accordingly appointed a time for 
this buſineſs; and the perſon attending who had 
manufactured the ſtrings, went through the pro- 
ceſs of making them before a committee, Several 
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tried theſe ſtrings: and that they had found them 
to be equal in goodneſs to the foreign ſtrings, and 
much cheaper, at the price for which they were of- 


fered. They further declared, that it would be a 
matter of the greateſt conſequence to have ſuch a 


manufacture eſtabliſned in England; as the people 


abroad, from whom they imported the ſtrings for 
muſical inſtruments, ſupply them frequently with 


ſuch as are bad; and at an exotbitant price. 
That, moreover, however trivial this matter might 


appear at the fitſt view, under the notion, that 


fddle-ftrings were of very little conſequence, yet, 


of great importance: as it is certain we pay ſeveral 
thouſand pounds a year, according to the eftima- 
tion of ſome, more than twenty thouſand, for ſtrings 
for muſical inſtruments, that might, as far as ap- 
pears, be ſaved to the publie, by employing our 
own people in the work; and uſing materials of 


our own produce, that now turn to very little or 


no account. Upon this information, the Society 
thought proper to give fome encouragement to the 
perſon: and accordingly voted her a bounty of fix 


guineas. During the time this matter was under 


the conlideration of the Society, another perſon 
petitioned to lay before them ſome cat-gut manu- 
factured by himſelf : . alſo, that he was 
then carrying on a pretty extenſive manufacture of 
this article, The Society accordingly appointed a 
time for him to attend them : when it appeared 
upon various trials of the ſtrings, made by compe- 
tent judges, that they were not only better than 


the others, for which-the bounty was given; but 


ſuperior to the foreign. The quicknefs of the pro- 
cels was, alſo, an additional tnerit. Indeed fo expe- 


other perſons appeared alſo, who certified they had 


that in a commercial light this article of trade was 


K 3 ditious 
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ditious was it, that the candidate, in the pre- 
ſence of the committee, in leſs than three hours 
time, prepared, from the raw guts, ſeveral ftrings 
fit to be ſtrung on a fiddle; and played on imme- 
diately. The ſtrings appeared good alſo; as they 
had no other fault than being ſomewhat rough 
when played on: which was imputed only to their 
newneſs. In other reſpects, they were declared to 
be equal to the beſt Roman ſtrings. The Society, 
therefore, upon the repeated declarations of vari- 
ous people of the goodneſs of theſe ſtrings, gave 
the manufacturer of them a bounty of ſix guineas, 
The firſt perſon afterwards made another applica- 
tion: declaring the pretenſions of a further im- 
provement: and that the ſtrings now made by her 
methods, were equal to the beſt, called the Roman, 
But, on a trial, before a committee, by a muſician, 
the contrary 2 and the ſtrings broke on 
being tenſely ſtretched, and played upon. No fur - 
ther bounty was, therefore, given to this perſon: 
nor any other meaſures ever taken by the Society 
reſpecting the matter. ae 
The procuring perfect cat- gut ſtrings, for mu- 
ſical inſtruments, to be made at home, to the total 
excluſion of the foreign, was, nevertheleſs, cer- 
tainly a matter of conſequence; and worthy the So- 
ciety's notice, at the time they took it under their 
encouragement. But, it is now become of more 
importance; as the demand for ſuch ſtrings is much 
greater, and the price of the foreign exorbitantly 
raiſed, at the ſame. time they are ſent over much 
worſe in quality, It would be, therefore, benefi- 
cial to the public, in a commercial light, to gain 
this article: and even for the improvement of mu- 
ſic with us, which is not leſs a polite or liberal art 
than painting, it were to be wiſhed we ſhould at- 
_ is rain 
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tain to perfection in the manufacture of cat· gut 
ſtrings. There is not the leaſt doubt of the prac- 


ticability of it, if proper methods were to be pur- 


ſued. Becauſe the Italian ſtrings are made of the 
guts of ſheep: which, it is obvious, are to be ob- 


tained at the ſmalleſt expence, in any required 
quantity. The knowledge of the art only ſeems 


wanting: and, that might be eaſily obtained at 


Naples, where the beſt ſtrings are made: and called 


here by. the name of Roman. It is probable this 


miſtake, in the name, aroſe from their being firſt 


brought to us from Rome, though that place is 


itſelt ſupplied at this time from Naples. The So- 


ciety's views might, by this means, be compleat- . 
ed; though they have failed, in ſome degree hi- 
therto, from the want of more accurate knowledge 


in the perſons who attempted this manufacture. 


One of the candidates uſed lambs guts twiſted to- 


gether, inſtead of a ſingle gut of greater thickneſs; 


in conſequence of which, the ſtrong, firm, and even 


texture, found in the beſt ſtrings, were wanting. 


As this matter ſeems yet within the reach of the 


Society's influence, as well as meriting their fur- 
ther regard, it is hoped, ſome means will be pur- 


ſued to incite the gaining a full information of the. 


manner of making theſe ſtrings, as beſt praiſed 


at Naples: which is all that can be wanting to the 


introduction of this manufacture with us. 


The improvement of the Loom for Weavinc 


STOCKINGS was another matter, which the Society 


took upon them to encourage. The very great 


benefits, which this moſt uſ-ful machine, though 
of modern invention, produced to the Britiſh 
comrretce, by ſaving labour in the manufacture of 


- 


ſtock ngs, at a time when the advanced price of 


them wi h us, wobld have thrown this article into 
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the hands of foreigners, rendered the attempt to 
bring it to ſtill greater perfection well worthy the 
regard of the Society. This ſeemed more peculi- 
arly an object of their conſideration: becauſe the 
conſtruction of this loom was, at that time, com- 
plex; and though capable of producing the ge- 
neral effect, yet not exempt from ſeveral defects, 
and inconveniences. The improvement of this 
machine, therefore, was, in fact, the improvement 
af a manufacture, not only neceſſary with reſpe& 
to our domeſtic uſe; but which makes a very con- 

ſiderable article among our ex ports. 36 
The Society, accordingly, in 1764, advertiſed, 
that they would give to the perſon who ſhould 
make the greateſt improvement. in the ſtocking 
frame, one hundred pounds, In 1765, they again 
advertiſed the ſame premium. But a conſtruction 
of a frame, of which the principal merit was ſim- 
plicity, having obtained the premium, the Society 
now mentioned, that the fineneſs of the gage of 2 
frame, fit for working ſilk, would be conſidered as 
a part of its merit. In 1766 they diſcontinued 

their premium for this machine. | 

Ihe premium offered in 1764, was claimed in 
1765, by ſeveral candidates: and gained by one, 
The Society were of opinion, that his loom was 
an improvement of the ſtocking frame then com- 
monly uſed, for theſe reaſons : thatit is much more 
ſimple; can be made at about one third of the ex- 
pence of the common frames; and may be uſed 
by young practitioners with more eaſe and cer- 

tainty than the common frames. | | 
The next year, there were again ſeveral other 
candidates: and among them one, whoſe ſuperior 
merit not only appeared on examination, but was 
artelted by a conſiderable body A manufacturers 
pita 25 856 in 
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in the country; who had ſet on foot a ſubſcription 
to reward the inventar concurrently with the So- 
ciety. The Society, therefore, gave the whole 
premium to the candidate, with theſe approbatory 
reſolutions on his pretenſions. That the frame has 
great 1 80 over the common frame; that it 
1s more durable, lighter, and cheaper; that a man 
can work in it three or four hours in a day longer 
than in the common frame; and that it will admit 
of any degree of fineneſs in the gage. 
The Society have thus a full claim to the merit 
of having procured, by their premiums, two very 
great improvements, ſuch.indeed as render it com- 
lete, of a machine extremely important to. the. 
ritiſh commerce in its preſent ſtate. And they 
ſtill conduce to render the conſequences of this im- 
provement more general, by keeping a complete 
machine of each of theſe conſtructions, as models, 
in their repoſitories, for the uſe of choſe, who may: - 
be diſpoſed to have ſtocking-frames, made on a 
ſimilar conſtruction for their own ſervice, -— _ 
The making Point Lace, in England, was, 
alſo, an art, which the Society thought to deſerve 
- ſome encouragement, The working the flowers 
being the principal part of the labour, and per- 
formed by the hand, it was imagiped, that the in- 
troduction of that manufacture would not only be a 
ſaving of the money ſent abtoad for this article; which 
was at that time conſiderable; but employ a num- 
ber of women of middling rank, who at preſent are 
ſupported by their relations, or ſtruggle with dif- 
ficulties from the ſmallneſs of their fortunes, and 
the preſent great expence of living. The Society 
was, moreover, particularly induced ta lend ap at-- 
tention to this matter, from the application. of a 
milliner, wha. declared, ſhe had — 
r | - K 
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ployed herſelf to promote this matter, by inſtructing | 


Young gentlewomen to work -flowers for. point; 
and taking the produce of their labours, to be 
wrought into point lace, and diſpoſed of in the 
courle of her trade. 
her the ſum of ten guineas for her information on 
this head; and as an encouragement to proceed in 
her deſign: 
premium in 1762. 


« To the perſons who ſhould make the flowers of 


e point lace, after the manner of the Bruſſels; and 


produce a ſufficient number for half a yard of 


point lace, to be ſowed on the paper pattern with 
«the deſign drawn on it; and which paper pattern 
s muſt not be leſs than two inches and an half broad; 

* fixty guineas. The elegance of the pattern, fine- 
<< neſs, neatneſs, and lightneſs of the work, to deter- 
mine the preference.” The ſixty guineas were to 
be divided among the candidates, in proportion to 
their merits : but no candidate was to have more 
than fifteen guineas. 


continued the ſame. But, in 1764, the Society al- 


tered it thus; and offered, To the perſons who 


* ſhould make the fineſt pair of men's ruffles, and 
« frill, complete, in imitation of Bruſſels point lace, 
« each ruffle not to be leſs than forty-two inches in 
« length; the breadth, in the wideſt part, to be no 
« Jeſs than two inches and three quarters; and, in 
« the narroweſt part, not leſs than two inches; ſixty 
e guineas, to be divided among the candidates, in 
« proportion to their merits, Bur no candidate to 
receive more than twenty guineas. The elegance 
te of the pattern, fineneſs of the ground, olearneſs 
< of the open work, and lightneſs of the flowers, 
e to determine the prefere nce.” | 
In conſequence of theſe adyertiſements ſeveral 
(oY claims 


The Society, therefore, gave 


and they alſo offered the following 


In 1763, the advertiſement 


ccc 


— 
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claims were made on the Society for the premiums 
on this article. In 1763 there were three candidates, 
to whom thirty guineas, part of the premium of ſix- 
ty, were adjudged in the proportions of twelve, ten, 
and eight guineas. There was, however, another 
on, who offered her performance to the Society” 138 
in claim of the premium: to whom though, from the | 
want of conforming to the conditions ipecified in 
the advertiſement, the Society could not allow the 
claim, yet they thought the production to have ſo 
great a ſhare of merit, that they gave a bounty 
of ten guineas. In 1764, there were again three 
candidates: one of whom had received a premium 
the year hefore; and another of them the bounty 
of ten guineas. Among theſe, twenty-eight guineas 
were diſtributed, in the proportion of fifteen, 
eight, and five guineas. In 1763, though the 
premium was then diſcontinued, a perſon claimed 
it in conſequence of not being acquainted with that 
fact. Upon inſpection of the Jace, it was found 
to have great merit: and the Society, therefore, 
gave another bounty of ten gu ines. 
It is to be feared, however, that theſe premiums ' 
and bounties have not had the propoled effect. 
For, notwithſtanding it has been demonſtrated by ' 
the various claims, that there are not wanting 
either taſte or hands for making very beautiful 
point lace in England, yet the tediouſneſs of the 
. work, and the ſmall price paid in proportion for 
the flowers, by thoſe who are to finiſh the point 
and carry it to market, ſeem infurmouotable im- 
pediments to the eſtabliſhing this manufacture in 
cur country; where the great expenſiveneſs of liv- 
ing makes ſmall earnings ſo inconſiderable, as to 
be no inducements to induſtry. The nor ſucceed- 
ing in the attempt to introduce the making point 
s | lace 
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lace here, is leſs to be regretted: as. we have lately 
attained to perfection in making other fine lace; 


and eſtabliſhed a extenſive manufacture, more 


particularly of that kind called Bruſſels, in which 
great numbers are employed; and many thouſand 
pounds a year gained. The excellence to which 
this ſort of lace has been brought, has occaſioned 


it to ſuperſede in a conſiderable degree the uſe of 


point; and, conſequently, rendered the attaining 


that a leſs important object. The Society, how- 


ever, purſued the * and probable means of 
doing the public a conſiderable ſervice, whether 
commercially or politically ebe ns endea- 

vouring to gain the manufacture of 

There was another matter of the ; kind, 

which the Society took under their encouragement, 
It was the KniTTinG Lace. This fort of lace 
has the appearance of that kind called minionet, 

admits of being wrought at a cheap rate, and. is 
extremely durable. The ſame circumſtances of 
employing women not fit for labour, and conſe- 
quently, the ſame motives with relation to the So- 
ciety, held good as to this, as in the caſe of point 
lace. But the knit lace could be much ſooner 
diſpatched, would afford greater profit to the ma- 
nufacturer, and might be more eaſily diſpoſed of 
than point lace: and of courſe was much more 


likely to be practiſed by numbers. 


The Society were firſt led, in the year 1764, to 


turn their attention to this matter, in conſequence 


of a ſpecimen produced to them, by a gentlewo- 
man, who declared herſelf to be the inventor of the 
art of knitting lace: and as far as appears really 
was ſo. This ſpecimen ſhewed the ꝓracticability 
ang excellence of the work. The Society gave the 

inventor 


adjudged: and, in 1766, there were three candie 
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Mveator a bounty of ten guineas; and n 
the following premium in 1764. 


« For the greateſt quantity of chread lace, not leſo | 


« than fix yards in length, and two inches and an 
« half in width, knit with needles, and made by one 


r perſon; the goodneſs, clearneſs, and fineneſs of 
4 the work, and beauty of the pattern, to determine 
the preference; thirty guineas, to be divided 


« among the candidates according to their metit: 
« hut no candidate to have more than ten guineas.“ 
The next year, 1765, the advertiſement re- 
mained the ſame as in the preceding, except that 
the Society omitted the clauſe reſpecting the can- 
didates being able to receive no more than ten 
guineas. In 1766 it was diſcontinued. 
In 1765, the premium offered in 1764 was claim- 
ed by one candidate; to whom ten guineas was 


dates, among whom was the perſon who gained 


the premium in x765: and who alſo obtained the 
| largeſt proportion of the diviſion now. Twenty 


guineas, part of the premium of thirty guineas, 
was thus diſtributed among them: twelve guineas 
to one, and four guineas each, to the other two. 

It appears by the claims, that this art was ex- 
tending itſelf; and had made as much progreſs as 


could be expected from a matter ſo little known. 
It depended on the continuance of the Society's 


advertiſements to have eſtabliſhed it: and they were 


dropt rather from an accidental omiſſion, than a 


deliberate deſign, It is to be hoped, theretore, 


they will be renewed: and that the public, will 


have the benefit, through their means, of the in- 


troduction of a manufacture ſuited to employ many 


. women z who might be otherwiſe in diltreſs, and 


* 


led thence to immoral reſources. | 


* 
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The Society extended their views to another ar- 
ticle of this kind ; which was, indeed, properly 
ſpeaking, a branch of the laſt: and in this they had 
the deſired ſucceſs, | 

On examination- of the knit lace, it appeared, 
that the ſame work was applicabie to the making 
Women's MiTTs; and that the introduction of it 
for ſuch uſe would give an opening to a conſide- 
rable manufacture. The Society, therefore, of- 
fered in 1764, the following premium. For the 
«+ greateſt quantity of mitts, made of thread, in 
«.;mitation of lace, and knit with needles, fit for 
women's wear; not leſs than one dozen pair; 
« each pair to be not leſs than fourteen inches in 
length, made by one perſon; the gooineſs, clear- 
« neſs, and fineneſs of the work, and beauty of the 
6 pattern to determine the preference Twenty 
guineas, to be divided amongſt the candidates in 

« proportion to their merit: and no candidate to be 
e intitled to more than five guineas.” The next 
year the ſame advertiſement was offered to the 
public; except the leaving out that part, reſpecting 
the candidates being ſeparately intitled to no more 
than nve guineas. In 1765, rhe Wt r tor tins 
article was diſcontinued. 

This premium was never chimed. Moſt pro- 
bably from the requiring a dozen pairs at leaſt to 
be produced: which might be more than any one 
perion had diſpatched while they were ſo young in 
the art. But the advertiſements had, nevertheleſs, the 
deſired effect. with reſpect to the object. For there 
are conſiderable quantities of ſuch mitts and gloves 
now knit in different parts: and, as it is a matter 
that can be any where performed, the making it 
ſtill more known would be beneficial. Ir would. 


therefore, certainly be an expedient meaſure, if 
| the 


join this to it. 
The Society, among che othis meaſures, they 


purſued for the encouragement of manufactures, 
by the improvement, or introduction of important 
machines, took upon them the-encouragement of 


erecting a Miri, or ENGINE for GRIN DINO and 
PoLisninG Glass, Mars, or. Iron Prarzs. 
The manufactures, that depend on the uſe of 
ground glaſs, &c. are very conſiderable: and, in 
particular, optical glaſſes are becoming a very great 
article of exportation, It was knqwa that this 
work had been well done in ſome places, by ma- 
chines, that made great diſpatch: though there 
were none ſuch then erected near London. And, 
allo, that thoſe mills or engines were capable of 
great improvement. Ia order, therefore, to pro- 


cure, as well the introduction of the uſe of ſuch 


machines, as their improvement, the Society of- 
fered, in the year 1762, the following premiums. 
« For the beſt effectual mill, or engine, to be 


« erected in London, or any where within twelve 


% miles of the Royal Exchange, to perform by 
„ borle, wind, or water, the grinding and po- 
e liſhing plate glaſs; or the brightening or other- 
s wile beneficially ornamenting or manufacturing 
* caſt or plate iron, for chimney pieces, jambs, 


** labs, &c. or for ſawing and poliſhing marble; - 


** which ſhall do, in the completeſt manner, the 
« preateſt quantity of work ia the ſhorteſt time. 
Seventy pounds. 1 55 
For the ſecond beſt, fifty pounds. 
And, for the third belt, thirty pounds.“ 
Each mill, or engine, was required by the So- 
yr to be completed and wrought during three 
monchs 
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months after the time, each candidate ſhould give 
notice that his engine was ready for trial. | 
In 1763, the advertiſement was the ſame. The 
next year it remained without any alteration: and, 
in 1765, the premium was diſcontinued. | 
In the year 1765 this premium as claitned and 
allowed for the conſtructing and working, during 
the term required; an excellent and curious ma- 
chine of this kind. And the Society, defirous 
further to promote the future erections of ſuch 
others, agreed to pay the candidate, over and above 
the premium, fifreen pounds for a complete model 
of the machine. This model was executed in fo 
perfect a manner, that the Society thought fir 
to add five more; and gave the candidate twenty 
guineas. This model 1s in their repoſitory, for 
the aſſiſtance of thoſe, who may hereatter have oc- 
caſion to conſtruct ſuch a machine. And, in this 
inſtance, the Society have procured to the public 
the improvement, example of the aſe, and model 
of a machine, that may be of great conſequence 
to the manufactures of cut or ground glaſs, iron 
plates, or marble: and, which machine is alſo 
equally applicable to the cutting, grinding, and 
poliſhing agate, granate, porphyry, or other 
ftones, on which ſuch operations uſually are 
practiſed. * 
The CIE ANINxO and WnirzNI VO Frax for 
making BRown OsNABUROS, was thought, like- 


wiſe, an object proper for the Society's encourage- 


ment. 


There are two kinds of coarſe linen called Oſ- 
naburgs: the one white, and the other brown. 
The manufacture of the white, we are perfectly 
maſters of: and ſupply to our own trade. We ſhould 


equally 


equally command the brown; but that a peculi- 
arity in the colour is required : and the method of 
producing that colour was not then known to the 
manufacturers here, The demand for this ſort of 
linnen is very great. As it is the kind uſed by 
the negroes in the American colonies, to bind 
round their middle. F . 
On a proper repreſentation of theſe facts to the 
Society, they thought fit to offer, in 1763, the 


following premiums for the diſcovery of the me- 
this brown colour in linnen : 


thod of producing 
which was then thought, by perſons who had ſome 
pretenſions to judgment in this matter, to conſiſt in 
the management of the. flax, previous to the ſpin- 
Ding. ack | | 
9 To the perſon, who ſhall reveal to the Society, 
« the cheapeſt and molt effectual method of clean- 
« ſing, or whitening the flax for making that kind 
« of Britiſh or Iriſh Lnnen, called brown Oſna- 
„ burgs, one hundred pounds.” This premium 
was continued the two ſucceeding years: and 
in 1766 it was dropt. 55 

In 1766 there was one candidate for this pre- 
mium: to whom twenty-five pounds, part of it, 


were given, in conſequence of his having made an 


advance to what was propoſed: though with ſuch 


waſte in the flax, as rendered the method not ap- - 


plicable to the intended purpoſe, from this loſs of 
materials, This occaſioned an opinion, that the 
operation of bleaching, which produced the par- 
ticular colour in the brown Oſnaburgs, was not 
performed on the flax, but on the yarn after it 
was ſpun, contrary to the information the Society 


received on this head when the premium was firlt 


offered. The advertiſements were therefore dif- 
continued on that account, As it is a matter of 
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conſequence, as abovementioned, to our linnen 
manufactures, to gain the article of brown Oſna- 
burgs, it were to be wiſhed, nevertheleſs, that 
this matter ſhould be fet in a clear light: and that 
the true method, practiſed in Germany, whether 
it be by a peculiar manner of bleaching the flax, 

or the yarn, ſhould be imparted to all thoſe, who 
are in proper circumſtances to undertake the mak- 
ing that kind of Hnnen. | 
The improvement of Machines for Exlracting 
Water out of Sulrs, was another object of the So- 
ciety's encouragement by premium, The con- 
ſtruction of pumps for common purpoſes had been 
carried to great perfection: and the chain pump, 
in larger veſſels at ſea, appeared to be the moſt 
fit, and efficacious, machine which had been pro- 
duced. It was apprehended, nevertheleſs, that 
ſome other machine might be invented, which 
being accommodated to the motion, and other 
accidents attending ſhips, would, in particular 
circumſtances, if not in general, be more effectual 
than the chain pump. | 

Accordingly, the Society offered, in the year 
1763, ©. to the F who ſhould produce to 
« them, the beſt machine, or engine, for ex- 
e tracting water out of ſhips, to be eſſentially 
© ſuperior to any now known, or in uſe, as well 
„ for the expedition of work, as for the faving 
« of the labour of men; and in which ſimplicity, 
* and cheapneſs would be conſidered as material 
« parts of its merits ; one hundred pounds.“ In 
1764, an alteration in the advertiſement took place. 
The Society then required proof, to be given to 
their ſatisfaction, of the ſuperiority of the pump, 
by actual experiment on board ſome ſhip in the 
river Thames, The next year and the year fol 
| lowing 
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Jowing the advertiſement continued the ſame : and 
in 1767. the premium was dropt. NO gots dh, 
During the time, theſe premiums were offered, 
| ſeveral claims were made on the Society for them, 
but none were allowed till one in the year 1767, 
to which the premium was adjudged. This claim- 
ant having obtained the premium, the Society 
were thence determined to diſcontinue their offers 
reſpecting for this article. eee, 
There was another matter of a mixt nature, 
but moſt properly belonging to the claſs of 
mechanical improvements, which the Society 
have, by various means, endeavoured to pro- 
mote. This is an attempt 1 eftabliſh the pro- 
dudtion of SILK in England. It has been, till late- 
ly, a prevailing notion, that this matter was im- 
practicable here in a commercial view: and that ir 
was much better ſuited to ſome of our American 
colonies, Experience of the fact has ſince ſhewn, 
that it is attended with greater difficulties in our 
colonies, according to their preſent ſtate, than was 
imagined before the trial. And there is reaſon to 
hope, that other facts will evince, the ſame difficul- 
ties do not ſubſiſt here. If the many former miſ- 
4 carriages be urged, as an argument againſt this 
opinion; it may be anſwered, that theſe attempts 
| were not adequate trials: but eſſays, by perſons 
wholly ignorant of the meahs of ſucceſs. For with 
the aukward improper manner of managing the 
worms; and ſtill more of winding the ilk from the 
cocoons; it was next to impoſſible to produce that 
commodity perfect. The Society, however, adopt- 
ed very reaſonably the opinion of the time, at 
their firſt inſtitution z and, deeming the matter im- 
practicable here, turned their views to the encou- 
ragement of ſilk in America: with regard to which 
| L 2 | we 
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ve ſhall below-ſee the particulars of their proceed -· 
ings, and the reſult, But, in 1766, a gentleman 
ſent a ſpecimen of raw (ilk to the Society for their 
examination: and on the conſideration of it, there 
was no room to doubt, but with a little more judi- 
cious management, it would have deen perfectly 
In the deliberations on this ſpecimen, it ap- 
peared, from unqueſtionable authority, that the 
art, as well of managing the worms, as winding 
off the ſilk from the cocoons, was now well known 
here to particulars: that very fine ſilk had been 
produced, even in quantities not inconſiderable, by 
ſome few; and that all the ſuppoſed grounds of 
the impracticability of producing ſilk in England, 
were erroneous opinions. The Society, therefore, 
preſented this gentleman with a ſet of the appara- 
tus for winding filk : both as an aid to his deſign ; 
and a mark of their approbation and encourage- 
ment to proceed. They, alſo, inſtituted premi- 
ums for the planting mulberry trees for feeding 
filk-worms; and for the filk to be obtained from 
the worms. But as theſe ſtand in the prefent liſt 
of premiums, they will come more properly in 
queſtion in another place; where a demonſtration 
of the peculiar public utility of the introduction of 
this article, and a'-particular anſwer to the reaſons 
brought againſt the probability of facceſs in the 
attempts, will be given. In the mean time, a diſ- 
cuſſion of theſe points may be found in two letters, 
ſigned Agricola, which I publiſhed in the Muſeum 
Ruſticum, Vol. VI. p. 241,304. in order to ſup- 
port the Society's views in this matter, when they 

firſt adopted the object. | 
The making ArTiFIcial, FLoweRS in England, 
was one of the lateſt articles in this diviſion, which 
the Society have tried to encourage. It may ap- 
; pear, 
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pear, at firſt ſight, a matter of little moment: but 
it is far otherwiſe, We pay to Italy and France, 
for variqus kinds of ſuch flowers, for bouquet 
trimmings, &c. a ſum, that would appear mol 
incredible ta thaſe, wha are not well informed of 
the particulars, both of the quantity, and very 
high. price of the finer ſort. At the ſame time, 
we have great numbers of women unemployed, 
who, with a moderate application, would eaſily 
attain ta the art. The Qols ſilk, as it is called, 
which is the material for the principal kind, is not 
ta be caſlly had here: but there are yarious other 
ſubſtances, obtainable in any quantity, that would 
anſwer the purpoſe equally well. The Society, 
therefore, had very ſufficient motives for endea - 
vouring to promote this art here: and in 4767 
they offered the following premiums: by 

For ſpecimens. of artificial flowers, made in 
« England, to the beſt, twenty guineas; and 
* thirty guineas to be divided among any other 
* eandidates, according to their merigs.” 

There were only two candidates for theſe pre- 
miums; to one of whom two guineas were 
given; the performance having little merit. It is 
much to be regretted that more have not applied 
themſelves to this art: the knowledge of which, as 
to the mechanical part, lies in a ſmall compaſs: and 
the taſte, or rather fancy of the mode, on which the 
value of the flowers priacipally depends, might be 
eaſily acquired by inſpection and imitation. of the 

n. In order to facilitate this, the publication 
of inſtructions for chuſing, preparing, colouring, 
and managing the materials, would be a proper 
previous ſtep : as the want of this knowledge is the 
only means of accounting for the ſupineneſs of 
great numbers of women, who labour under dif- 

L 3 ficulties 
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ficulties in their circumſtances, from trying to get, 
not only an eaſy, but even a genteel ſupport, if 
they attained to any degree of perfection in this 
art. | 14k * 

The Society, alſo, offered premiums for ſome 
other matters, that 2. come under the claſs 
of improvements of mechanical arts, for which 
claims were never made. But, as the inefficacy of 
them was the reſult of accidental impediments, 
rather than any impracticability or unfitneſs in the 
nature of the object, it may not be improper to 
touch on them: as the keeping alive the remem- 

brance, or propagating the knowledge of them, 
may occaſion their being hereafter purſued with 
ſuccels. * | b 

One of theſe matters was, the making CLorn 
of the STaLxs of Hor Bixps. It is well known, 
that in Sweden, and other parts of the North, 
they are applied to this uſe: though we wholly 
negle&t them. It appeared, therefore, to be a 
means of ſaving part of the money ſent abroad for 
hemp or flax; as well as rendering this branch of 
clothing cheaper to the common people. 

The Society therefore mee in 1760, the 
following advertiſement of a premium: 

« A ſtrong cloth being prepared in Sweden, 
&« from hop ſtalks or binds, the Society will give 
« premium of fifty pounds for the beſt and great- 
« eſt quantity of ſuch cloth, not leſs than one 

z hundred and twenty-five ells, made in Eng- 
„ land; and produced to the Society in December 
„ 1761: and 

« For the ſecond beft and greateſt quantity, 

de twenty-five pounds.“ * | 

The following direction, for the management 


: 
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of the hop binds, was 0a to the advertiſe- 
ment. 
The hop ſtalks or binds are to > be collected in 
« Autumn, put into water, and covered there- 
« with the whole winter. In March they are to 
« be taken out, dried in a ſtove, and dreſſed as 
« flax. The prepared filaments will be fine, ſoft, and 
« white, and may be ſpun and woven into cloth. 

Hop ſtalks require a longer time to rot than 
<« flax; and if not compleatly macerated, the woody 
« part will not ſeparate, nor the cloth prove white 
or fine.“ 

The next year the advertiſement was continued 
the fame. But in 1762 it was altered. 

The Society then propoſed “ to give to the 

& perſon who ſhould make and produce the beſt 
cloth, not leſs than twenty ells, made from the 
$6 fibres of hop binds, thirty pounds, ; 

« For the ſecond beſt, not leſs than fifteen ells, 
« twenty pounds. 
And for the third beſt, not leſs than ten 
<« ells, ten pounds. 
The cloth to be atleaſt a yard wide.“ 

The following additional direction was likewiſe 
inſerted in the advertiſement. 1 

It not being exactly known, how long time 
« hop binds require to be ſteeped in water, in or- 
der to ſeparate the fibrous parts from the reſt, it 
« is recommended to the candidates for theſe pre- 
„ miums, to examine the hop binds, from time 


<. to time, during their Keeping in the water; and 


« to take them out before the fibres appear to be 
* weakened too much for the uſe intended.“ 

The Society, alſo, this year, in order more ef- 
fectually to compaſs their deſign of eſtabliſhing a 
manufacture of this kind of cloth in England, pro- 
L 4 poſed 
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poſed a premium of fifteen pounds, in the follow. 

ing manner, for yarn, made * the fibres of 

binds. - For the beſt yarn made of the fibres of 

hop binds, not leſs than twenty pounds weight, 

ten pounds: for the next beſt, nnn 
tity, five pounds.“ 

Theſe premiums were again offered in 176g: 
but in 1764 they were diſcontinued. 

Theſe premiums did not, however, produce 
any claims. But it is known that feveral attempts 
were made. The miſcarriages in them, were not 
owing, nevertheleſs, to any impracticability in the 
nature of the thing: becauſe it is done commonly 
and extenſively in Sweden: but merely to the 
want of more exact knowledge of the time of rot- 
ting the hop. binds, in order to the making them 
undergo. well the breaking and drefling. It were 
to be wiſhed, therefore, that the advertiſements 
had been tonger continued, and the premium 
offered for a ſucceſsful experiment only, and not 
great quantities. For further trials, or more mi- 
nute information of the practice i in Sweden, muſt 
of courſe have removed the difficulty : and render- 
ed the hop binds, the quantity of which is very 
conſiderable, an uſeful article of produce, though 
cho are now wholly waſted. 22 

It may not be improper to mention here, that 
netile ſtalls are treated in Sweden, in the fame 
manner as hop binds: and cloth made of them. 
There are many other plants, having ſtrong 
fibres, which run longitudinally in the ſtalks or 
leaves, that are capable, by rotting: and dreſſing, 
of anſwering the end of hemp, or flax. Such 
plants are not produced in England, in great quan- 
vities: as ground which is diſpoſed- to produce 
99 being fertile, is in ins cleared of _ | 

* 
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by culture, But in the different countries where 
we have eſtabliſhed colonies, they are found in 
fafficient quantities. The leaves of ſome ſpecies 
of the ale and anana, or pine apple tribes, have: been 
treated in this manner; and produce various kinds 


of that fibrous ſubſtance, called ſilk graſs: of which - 


we ſhall * more particular notice below. The 

m, aſclapias tribes, as well the ercepi 
dot, tg erect, are, alſo, peculiarly adapted — 
purpoſe: and in New England, a kind of the 
apochnum, found wild in conſiderable quantities, 
has been treated in the manner of flax; and affords 
what may well pals for middling good : as appears 
by a coi ſeat ſome time ago to the Society, 
along with ſpecimens of the plant, under the name 
of New England flax. A proper attention to this 
uſe of plants, in ſome of the infant eſtabliſhments, 
may be very beneficial, where there is no oppor- 
tunity of cultivating hemp, or flax. 

Among the plants, which promiſe moſt to be 
ſerviceable in this light; and may be obtained in 
the greateſt plenty, in many parts both of Aſia 
and America; the FauiT-BearinG PLANTAIN 
appears to claim the firſt place. The ſtem, when 
rotted, broken, and dreſt as hemp or flax, affords 
coats of fibres of different qualities, that will an- 
ſwer for a great number of purpoſes, according to 
the ſtrength or fineneſs required. The plantain 
ſtem is, alſo, much more eaſily manageable, as to 
the freeing the fibrous from the pulpous part, and 
preparing it for the ſpinning, than hop binds, 
nettles, or even hemp and flax themſelves. Je 
would, therefore, be of great utility to apply that 
Plant to the ſeveral purpoſes of this Kind, to which 
it is naturally ſuited: as there are great numbers 
of _—_— raiſed tor the ſake of mann 
whic 
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which the ſtems are at preſent conſtantly thrown 
away as uſeleſs. Theſe reaſons induced the Society 
to attempt the introduction of the manufacture of 


the fibrous part of the plantain. A quantity of 


the plantain ſtems being produced, in 1762, to 
the Society, in various ſtates, to ſhew the nature 
and qualities of the fibres, the Society procured , 
ſome of each kind to be manufactured into thoſe 
articles, to which they ſeemed beſt adapted. Be- 
ing convinced, by the inſpection of theſe ſpeci- 
mens, of the practicability of the reſpective ap- 
plication, and the perfection of the articles pro- 
duced, they publiſhed the following advertiſement 
of premiums : a member of the Society, who had 
concerns in the Weſt Indies, engaging at the fame 
time, to ſend for a conſiderable quantity of the 
plantain ſtems, in order to furniſh any manufac- 


+ turer with them, who ſhould be willing to make 


trial of them for any of the uſes propoſed. 

„ Whereas the ſtem of the Aſiatic and Ame- 
« rican fruit-bearins Plantain, affords three ſorts 
e of fibrous materials: that reſemble hemp, hard 


 « filk, and cotton: all which have been experi- 


% mentally found capable of being worked into 
various forts of manufactures; and, among 


< others, into cordage, fuſtian, lawn, knitting, 


© gawze, blond lace, and excellent candlewicks : 
c ſundry ſpecimens of which manufaftures, may 
<« be ſeen in the hands of the Regiſter of the So- 
„ ciety: | 

* It is, therefore, propoſed to give a premium 
« of thirty pounds, to the perſon, or perſons, who 
4 ſhall, on or before the firſt Tueſday-in January 
„ 4764, produce to the Society, the largeſt quan- 
« tity, and greateſt variety, of the beſt and moſt 


«© merchantable commodities, manufactured from 
| . the 
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« the coarſer part of the ſaid fibrous material, re- 
« ſembling hemp. | i + 1 
„ And, alſo, a premium of ſixty pounds, to 
« the perſon, or perſons, who ſhall, on or before 
« the ſaid time, produce to the Society, the largeſt 
« quantity, and greateſt variety, of the beſt and 
« moſt merchantable commodities, manufactured 
« from the ſecond ſort of the ſaid fibrous material, 
e reſembling hard ſilk. „ Bath MES: 

„. And, ali, a premium of forty pounds, to the 
« perſon, or perſons, who ſhall, on or before the 
« Ri time, produce to the Society, the largeſt 
« quantity, and greateſt variety, of the beſt and 
« moſt merchantable commodities, manufactured 
« from the third ſort of the ſaid fibrous material, 
« reſembling cotton. | 
„ Alfo, a premium of eighty pounds to the 
« perſon, or perſons, who ſhall, on or before the 
« ſaid time, produce to the Society, the largeſt 
« quantity, and greateſt variety, of the beſt and 
&« moſt merchantable commodities, manufactured 
« from the aforeſaid materials, by a' mixture of 
© two or all of the beforementioned forts, either 
« with one another, or with other materials.” 

Theſe premiums were continued to be offered 
for two years after this: and in 1763 they were 


dropt. | 3 

Theſe premiums were never claimed, from a very. 
clear reaſon : which was, that the quantity of plan- 
tain ſtems, ſent for by the abovementioned gentle- 
man, miſcarried : whence the manufacturers, not 
being able to procure the materials, could not poſ- 
 fibly make any attempt. It is, however, to be 
regretted, that ſo promiſing a deſign was ſo ſoon 

ven up. For, though it is not likely, that, till 
the materials are more withia their reach, this mat- 
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ter ſhould ſtrike the manufacturers, ſa as to ſet them, 
to work to gain the Society's ptemiums; yet it 
1cems in the power of the Society ta go a ſtep fyr- 
ther; and procure the importation of ho Materials, 
in a ſtate fit for each of the reſpective kinds of ma, 
nufactures. This, ſhould nat be done, by encou- 
raging the bringing aver the crude. plantain, ſtem, 
but the fibrous part, ſeparated after proper ma- 
ceration: which will be certain of meeting with 
purchaſers; who will readily apply it to the pro- 
per manufactures; if they can obtain it at a price 
that may yield them profit. By this means, not 
only a great part of the freight of the materials 
will be ſaved; but the danger of laſing the whole, 
by ſuch a putrefaction, as would periſh the fibrous 
part, as well as the pulp, will be avoided.. This 
method of proceeding appears the more neceſſaty, 
| {ſince the quantity, promiſed, as abovementioned, 
to be procured for the Society, was deſtroyed by 
tuch means, in the bringing over, from its not 
being then attended to, that quantities of the 
plantain ſtem, when put together, in a cloſe place, 
would putrify, The diſfiaulty of bringing over 
the crude ſtems without injury to them, as well 
as their unneceſſary bulk and weight, compared 
with thoſe of the ſeparated fibrous part, renders 
the conveying them to Great Britain, in that ſtate, as 
improper as 1mprafticable. But this very prone- 
neſs to putrify, which makes the plantain ſtems 
unfit for carriage, is an advantage in the rotting, 
or proceſs for ſeparating. the fibres from the pulp, 
which this plant has ayer hemp, flax, hop binds, 
&c. and therefore a favourable quality, where the 
matter is. not to be previouſly conveyed to great 
diſlances, in large quantities. 

If, therefore, e by rewards, and pro- 

* ty per 
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per inftruQion, could procure the ſeveral kinds of 


the fibrous part of the plantain ſtems, as materials 


ready prepared; that is t ſay, to be ſent over in 
the ſame ſtate as hemp or flax; ſach materials 
would find a' ready Tale, at a price profitable to 
thoſe who are to manufacture them: and this. would 
induce the proper perſons to undertake fuch ma- 
nufactures, as might be pointed out to them, in 
advertiſements for ſmall premiums for their ſo 
doing. © By theſe means, the Society might com- 
plete Their views, with reſpect to this object; and 
procure ſeveral very conſiderable improvements in 
ſome of our articles of manufacture, by the uſe of 
a better or cheaper material for each reſpective 

purpoſe, While, at the ſame time, a correſpon- 
dent proportionable return would be made to the 
celomies for the materials; with the exclufon of 
foreign commodities, which are now employed. 


It is in articles of this kind, Where want f 


knowledge and information, in thoſe who are ſi- 
tuate to undertake them with advantage, prevents 
the intreduCtion of uſeful matters, that the Society 
can be, and indeed has been in various inſtances, 
of the greateſt public utility. 

The rendering more common the art of N 


Waren FuszE-Chalxs, was made an object of - 


the Society's premiums. This article was got in- 
to foreign hands; though there is not the leaſt 
reaſon why we ſhould not ſupply ourſelves, if num- 
bers were to engage In it; and render their work 
cheap. It is the more defirable we ſhould have 
this manufacture, becauſe it may be carried on, 
moſt properly, by the hands of women. The So- 
ciety, therefore, endeavoured to procure the teach- 
ing of this art, by the following premium,.in 1763. 
To the perſon, who ſhall have inſtructed, in 

; » in 
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e in the beſt manner, in any one manufactory, 
„ « the greateſt number of women or girls, not 
less than fx, in making watch fuſee chains, 
« thirty. pounds. | | 
_ «6 N, B. Certificates are to be produced, that 
the ſeveral perſons, ſo taught, do actually gain 
e their livelihood by making ſuch fuſee chains, 
at the time of the claim.“ 
This premium was again offered the next year. 
In . 1767, the Society augmented it to forty 
pounds; and only required four perſons to be in- 
ſtructed: which was alſo propoſed to be gained in 
1768. '* | 7 
"This premium was never claimed: and, indeed, 
the ſum offered, ſeems ſcarcely ſufficient to induce 
any perſon to ſet about a matter, that muſt, of 
courſe, be attended with ſo much trouble: as the 
collecting together a number of women, or girls, 
who will apply properly to this matter: and, then, 
teaching them; and finding them work for practice 
while they are learning. The object itſelf is, how- 
ever, deſirable, as well as probably attainable; and 
worthy the regard of the Society. #2: | 
The procuring the eſtabliſhment of the manu- 
facture of MiLLep Cars in England, is one of the 
later objects of the Society's premiums. This is a 
matter of very high importance. The French 
carry on two branches of very great trade, for theſe 
caps. The one to the Levant: the other to Ca- 
nada. They are uſed by the Aſiatics, under their 
turbants; and by the Canadians, for their warmth, 
as night caps. They are made at Orleans, and 
ſome other places; and afford a very large return. 
It is ſaid, on very good authority, that Canada 
alone, takes off to the amount of between twenty 
and thirty thouſand pounds annually. As this coun- 


try 


\ 
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_ is now a part of the Britiſh-dominions, there 
is no reaſon why we ſhould: not fupply theſe caps 
from our own manufactures. But, being a mat- 
0 very little known, it became a very proper con- 
| the Society's attention. As by the publi- 
can of premiums for it; and furniſhing ſpeci- 
mens, without which it could not be attempted 
here, they give a fair opportunity to all, who are 
in proper circumſtances, to undertake this manu- 
facture. In purſuance. of this view, in 1767, they 
publiſhed the following advertiſement. 
For the beſt ſpecimens of milled caps, manu- 
« factured in England, like thoſe manufactured at 
« Orleans, the ſamples of which are not to be leſs 


« than ſix dozen, viz. two of caſtor, two of Se- 


„ govia wool, and two of Engliſh wool, to be 
« determined in proportion to their merits, r 
* guineas. | 

„ Specimens of the proper ſorts will be left = 
* the Society's office, for the inſpection of ſuch 
< as are willing to be candidates.“ This N 
was again offered in 1768. 

This premium has not been claimed: and in- 
deed it may be accounted for. A diſappointment 
having deprived the Society of the ſpecimens that 
were to have been procured from France, in 1767, 
according to the , advertiſement: without which it 
Was impracticable for the manufacturers to attempt 

the performance. But this difficulty is removed; 
and the Society are in poſſeſſion of a complete ſer 
of the various ſorts; by which any perſon may be 
fully informed of the qualitics and faſhion, 

The Society, likewiſe, gave an encouragement 
by their ſanction or bountics, to ſeveral articles 
reſpecting the improvement of the mechanic arts, 
* * they did not advertiſe any premium 5 | 

e 


— — 
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T he Crane, being a capital machine, and of 
the greateſt uſe in commerce, and for other oeco- 
nomical purpoſes, ſeveral new oonſtfuctions have 
been! offered to the Society as improvements by 
the reſpective inventors. Of theſe the Society re- 
warded ſeveral by bounties. 

la the year 1761, they gave a bounty of twenty 
guineas, for a new kind of (crane, to be wrought 
by the band; in which an application had been 
made of the endleſs ſcrew, In 1762, they gave 
another bounty of fifry gumeas to a very ingenious 
teacher of mechanics, for an improved conſtruction 
and model of the wheel-crane: and, in 1766, 
another bounty of ten guineas, for a different im- 
provement, and model of the ſame kind of ma- 


chine. In 1767, they, alſo, gave a gold medal 


for a very ingenious device, to prevent the miſ- 


chief that frequently happens from the accelera- 
tion of the velocity in letting down great weights, 
by the wheel crane: which has produced many 
fatal accidents to the labourers. This miſchief 


may be effectually prevented by that device, 


through a proper apparatus to check the motion of 
the wheel, whenever it gains à greater velocity 


than is defired. The apparatus is made to act, 
in ſuch caſe, by means of a pair of bellows, wrought 
whenever the crane 1s at work, by the motion of 


the wheel. The pipe of theſe bellows is made of 


ſach bore, as to diſcharge the air freely, when the 
motion of the wheel is of the due degree. But 
when it gains too great velocity, the interior ſur- 
face of the bellows, being ſtrongly acted on by the 
compreſt air, which does not then find an adequate 
vent through the. pipe, a part is put in mo- 
tion, that communicates with the apparatus for 


| topping the wheel; and immediately throws it in- 


tO 


. 
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to the Sanden in which it performs. ſuch office. 
This contrivance is not lels effectual than ingeni- 
ous. A model was firſt produced to the Society: 
but, to ſet the matter unqueſtionably clear, and 
to induce more readily thoſe, Who uſe wheel cranes, 
to put in practice this method, the Society deter- 
mined, at their expence, to have a; trial of jt 
made at large, by adding the machinery to a real 
crane: which was accordingly done. The event 
proved perfectly ſatis factory: and the inventor was 
deemed to deſerve well the honour done him by 
the Society. It does not appear, that this inven- 
tion has been ſince applied in practice any where: 
which can only be impured to the inattention paid 

to a matter, that would produce ſecurity to the 
workmen, but no proñt to the proprietor of the 
crane. The Society have, however, done what is 
due from humanity, in de monſtrating, that there is 
a practicable and certain method of preventing the 
deſtruction of a number of men: and it were to be 
wiſhed, the legiſlature compelled thoſe, who ought, 

to carry it into execution. 

The Society gave, in 1762, thirty 1 to a 
ſon who had invented a machine for Pl Ax EIN 
Cas r Ia ox. The conſtruction of this machine was 
very ingenious; and its operation extraordinary. 
It planed large iron plates as effectually as a com- 
mon plane does boards; making curled ſhavings, 
and completely ſmoothing the ſurface of the plates. 
This operation is applicable to ſeveral material 
Purpoſes, to ſave the more tedious one of grinding. 
in order to obtain a level ſmooth ſurface on large 
iron or copper - plates: particularly for calendars 
for ſill and linnen: or for copper; puter for print- 
I? linnen, &c. | 
”" On _— alſo, in 1762, gave A bounty, of forty 

| M pounds, 
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pounds, for an improvement in the SiLx Rent. This 
uſt conſtruction of this inſtrument, ſo neceſſary to 
the eſtabliſhment of the production of falk, either 
in Great Britain, or the colonies, was not then 
well underſtood here: and the inventor made a 
very ingenious application of the endleſs ſcrew, 
to remedy the principal defect found in other filk 
reels, which was that of the adheſion of the fila- 
ments, by their coming in contact with each other 
where they ſhould not. This is called vitriſying; 
and was propoſed to be effectually provided againſt 
by the operation of this machine. The efficacy 
of it, however, in this light, has been diſallowed 
by very good judges: at leaſt in the mode it was 
roduced to the Society, It has been ſaid to have 

en improved ſince; and rendered more perfect. 
But the Society have procured a reel, with the 
baſon, furnace, and all the apparatus proper for 
reeling ſilk, of the conſtruction of thoſe employed 
in Piedmont: which are allowed to be the moſt 
excellent of any in uſe, Theſe are in their repo- 
ſitory, as a model for the uſe of any, who may 
have occaſion to provide ſuch an apparatus. 

The Society, alſo, gave encouragement to an 
improved conſtruction of PAPIx's Dio ES TroR. 
This machine is not only of conſequence in expe- 
rimental philoſophy; but applicable to various 
commercial purpoſes. The improvements of it, 
in a draught produced to the Society, in 1762, 
appeared very conſiderable, and momentous: ren- 
dering the machine much leſs dangerous, and far 
more commodious in its uſe; as well as much more 
accurate, and powerful in its operation. The So- 
ciety, therefore, had a digeſtor made according to 
this conſtruction; and, having tried it, gave the 
inventor a bounty of thirty guineas: retaining the 

| 8 1 machine 
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machine in their repoſitory, to ſerve as a model for 
the making any; that may be deſired; and to this 
purpoſe it has accordingly been applied. 
The Society, in the year 1763, gave encou- 
ragement to the inventor of a furnace, to anſwer 
the end of a Comp-rorT, for the uſe of wook-combers. 
Every improvement in our woolen manufactures 
ought -to be cheriſhed: and this was a very'mate- 
rial one, both with reſpect to the better diſpatch 
of buſineſs, and the preſervation of the people em- 
ployed. The uſe of the comb-pot is to heat the 
irons in wool-combing: which was before done in 
an open charcoal fire made in the pot. This was 
attended with great injury to the health of the 
people, by the fumes of the charcoal fire; as well 
as ſeveral other inconveniences, and an unneceflary. _ 
expence in charcoal. 
The improvement, for which the Society gave - 
this bounty, was the ſubſtituting a ſmall furnace, 
| wherein pit - coal might be burnt. This furnace had 
a chamber over the fire-place, that admitted of 
being made hot to the due degree: in which as many 
irons, as could be required, might be heated to an 
exact point. By that means, both the deſtructive 
fumes of charcoal, and the expence attending the 
uſe of it, were avoided: and a more certain and 
commodious method of heating the iron afforded: 
by which, moreover, they were kept from being 
ſmoaked, or ſoiled in the heating; or deſtroyed by 
the fire in a ſhort time, as they were liable co be, 
when expoſed to the naked action of the burning 
coals. . The Society being ſatisfied by the exami- 
nation of the model, and the teſtimony ot perſons, 
who had actually uſed this kind of furnace at Ipſ- 
wich; gave the inventor a bounty of thirty guineas, 
to lay the invention open to the public; and leave 
l 2 the 
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the model with them, for the aid of ſuch, as might 
be deſirous to carry this improvement into prac- 

TT | e E. ide P31 
The application, which the Society had excited, 
by their premiums for marbled paper, to improve 
the ornamenting paper by that and ſimilar me- 
thods, occaſioned the carrying to great perfection 
the art of EusOSSI NG PAPER, with a variety of 
colours, mixt with gilding. The improver of this 
art, having attained to a very great excellence, 
uced in 1764, to the Society, ſome very 
beautiful ſpecimens of ſuch emboſſed paper, ſu- 
perior to any thing of that kind imported from 
abroad; and gave them, alſo, ſatisfactory aſ- 
ſurances, that he could afford it at a cheap price: 
and was very deſirous, under their encouragement 
and ſanction, to eſtabliſh a manufacture of ſuch 

0 4 2 , 4 | 

I The Society, accordingly, conſidering this, as 
the purſuit of one branch of a capital article of 
their views, gave the improver of it a bounty of 
fifty guineas, to aſſiſt him in eſtabliſhing a manu- 
factory: which he, conformably to his engage- 
ments, did with great ſucceſs. The acquifition 
of this valuable and beautiful manufacture ought, 
therefore, to be aſcribed to the Society; who, 
originally, ſet on foot the trials and experiments, 
to rival foreigners in marbled and other ornamental 
per; and, afterwards, enabled the ingenious 
improver of this branch to carry his invention ef- 
fectually into practicdee. 5 0708! v7 
The invention of a method of mating Irons in 
England, for drawing gold, filver, and braſs\ wire, 
met, alſo, with . encouragement from the Society. 
Irons of this kind were before had from 
abroad. They were very dear: and it was ſo 
| C 4 difficult 
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diſpicult to obtain ſuch as were perfectiy good, | 
that many artizans, who had — to draw wire, 


1765, ſpecimens were produced to the Society; cf 
ſuch irons made in England; which appeared to 
be good: and they _ the inventor a bounty of 
ten guineas, | 

The Society, alſo, gave boantien to the follow- 
ing mechanical improvements, and inyentions, cf 
which the particular conſtruction and merits may 
be more properly explained in another place be- 
low: viz, Improvement of the cyder- mill and preſs; 3 
of the copper- plate printing ipreſs ;—of wheel< 
carriages in ſeveral ways; of the inſtruments for: 
gaugeing veſſels; of the compaſs, and protractor; 
of hanging gates and doors — of the land, qua- 
drant, Juventien of a machine for boring augre- 
holes ;—of a machine for raiſing water by wind; 
of a perambulator, or machine tor meaſuring land; 
 —of machinery for ſaving men and goods, in _ 
ſels caſt away at ſra. 

On this review of the pigctedingn, with 560 
ro improvement in the mechanical arts, or the 
trades dependant on them; and the reſult of ſuch 
proceedings; it muſt be allowed, that the public 
are greatly indebted to the Society. If we conſi- 
der ſolely what is already obtained, they appear 
to have ſucceeded. greatly beyond what could be 
expected from a voluntary coalition of private per- 
ſons, unaided by government, either with reſpect 
to pecuniary ſupport, or peculiar. privileges. But 
they have, moreover, laid the foundation of many 
future improvements, by that ſpirit of application 
to mechanical purſuits which they have generally 
diffuſed ; by the attention they have raiſed to par- 
ticolar | e objects; and by their collection 


M 3 | of 


were very much at a loſs to procure; them. In 
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of models and machines, which will be a conſtant 
ſource of hints and means for future inventions of 
a new kind ; or for the completing thoſe, where 
at preſent only a leſs advance is made towards per- 
Aileen 8 


F 
f Improvements in the Chemical Aru. 


THE endeavours of the Society to advance the 
arts which depend on CHEMICAL Pamncieres, 
are from their nature more confined than thoſe 
which depend on the mechanical. But it will be 
found, on examination, that the Society have not 
been more remiſs in this province, than in the 
others: and that their ſucceſs has not been leſs in 
proportion, There are, perhaps, fewer inſtances 
where the premiums of this claſs have been obrain- 
ed. But the great end of procuring commercial 
advantages to the Britiſh community has been 
equally well anſwered, by the collateral means of 
bounties, or purchaſes of valuable ſecrets for the 
public uſe. In the inveſtigation of the Society's 
meaſures, and their conſequences, with reſpect to 
the articles of this claſs, 1 ſhall adhere to the ſame 
diviſion, as in the preceding; into thoſe matters 
where premiums have been offered and obtained; 
thoſe where they have been offered and not obtain- 
ed; and thoſe where the Society have taken upon 
them'to promote or encourage by bounties or pur- 
chaſes, though no particular rewards have been 
particularly advertiſed, or inſtituted for them. 
The diſcovery of a mine of CoBaLT, that would 
afford ſuch quantity as might be wanted for the 
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alſo, that there had been a manufacture of it in 
England; which had been ſupplied with cobalt 
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ſupplying ourſelves with zaffre and (at, of of our 


own making, was one of the firft obje * p 
to chemical arts, which the Kere 1 | 


Zaffre is extracted from cobalt; and is ** matter 
uſed for colouring ſmalt; Which is in fact only the 
powdet of a glaſs bighly tinged with blue, by 
means of it; and it is alſo uſed as the tinge for 


| 6thet glaſs and common blue enamels. It appear- 


ed, on examination of the cuſtom- houſe books, 


chat! in the year 1753, we imported 207, 5x0 pounds 
weight of ſmalt. The Society were informed, 


from à mine near Truro in Cornwall: but that this 


mine was exhauſted; and no other known in oy 
Britain that could ſupply its place. 


From theſe circumſtaaces, the Society were in- 


duced to advertiſe a. premium in the following 
manner in 1734. Cobalt having been already 


« 2 in ſome parts of this kingdom: For 
producing ſpecimens, not leſs than twenty 
pounds, the beſt in quality, thirty pounds.“ 


n 1765 5, there was a claim made from Corn- 


wall for this premium. The Society were then 


convinced, as well from ſuch claim, as from ſome 


further information they had received with reſpect 


to this matter, that cobalt was to be obtained in 
conſiderable quantities, in many parts of England: 
and, therefore, they endeavoured to eſtabhſh, by 


their premiums, manufactures for making zaffre 
and ſmalt from ſuch cobalt as might be procured 
here. With this igtent, they ceaſed the premium 


for the producing cobalt; and ſubſtitured, in its 
room, the following. For making the moſt, and 
_ © beſt zaffre, not Jeſs than five pounds weight; 


1 and imalr, not leſs than fifteen pounds _— 
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4 from Engliſh cobalt; thirty pounds,” They like- 
wiſe advertiſed, that ſuch perſons as had the in- 
tention of ſetting about a work of this nature, 


might have, by applying to their Regiſter, ten 
pounds of Engliſh cobalt given them. However, 
it does not appear, that even this had the deſired 
efft ct. For they continued to offer premiums, for 
theſe articles till che year 1761, without their 
having been ever obtained. In 1762, the 


Society, {till deſirous to eſtabliſh a manutacture of 


this article, which they had fo long attempted with 
ſo little ſucceſs, augmented their premium to fifty 

pounds. This they, alſo, offered the year following: 

and, in 1764, there was a claim for it; Which was 


allowed. The Society, the ſame year, and like - 


wiſe in 1765, propoſed one hundred pounds, as a 
premium for the making zaffre and ſmalt from 
2 But in the year 1766, they diſcontinued 

During the offering theſe premiums, the So- 
oe ſtrove, by eyery means in their power, to 


promote the eſtabliſhment of manufactures of zaffre 


and ſmalt. In 1756, they propoſed to give a gold 
medal to the perſon, who ſhould compoſe, or 
write a treatiſe on cobalt: in which, a minute deſcrip- 


tion of this ore; where and how it is to be fund; 


in what manner it is to be tried properly; and the 
beſt method of making zaffre and ſmalt from it:; 
were particularly to be attended to. This premi- 
um was claimed by a number of perſons, as well 

foreigners as our own countrymen : but it does not 
appear the gold medal was granted. The So- 
ciety were, likewiſe, at the expence of tranſlating 
ſome books on this ſubject; but accident delayed 

the publication: and information, that the manner 
of making zaffre and ſmalt was then known to many 
in Eon. prevented its being ever, a 
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The endeavours of the, Society have not, hither- 
to, proved ſucceſsful, in the diſcovery. of a, mine, 
that may ſupply cobalt for the making the zaffre 
and ſmalt, we conſume. | But, during the time of 
their proceedings on this matter, a very conſider- 
able manufacture of ſmalt was eſtabliſhed ; and 
carried on by means of..cohalc brought from the 
Empreſs queen's dominions; and imported hicher 

It is ſcarcely to be queſtioned, but that, in the 
variety of mines, the large tracts of mountains, we 
have in Great Britain, afford, there muſt be veins of 
cobalt, that would anſwer the views of the Society. 
But, though it is very uſual td find cobalt in bun- 
ches, interſperſed among other minerals, yet it is 
very rare to find ſuch a load as will ſupply a ma- 
nufacture of zaffre and ſmalt. Germany alone has 
hitherto furniſhed this mineral in perfection: and 
not only the proprietors of the mines of it, and of 
the works of zaffre and ſmalt, but the princes 
themſelves have drawn very great advantages from 
ſupplying, almoſt the whole of thoſe commodities, 
which has been uſed in Europe. We might un- 
doubtedly rival them, by the diſcovery of equally 
good mines. But this muſt depend on the chance 
of what may be found in the reſearch after other 
minerals, or the operations in the reſpective mines. 
For it will ſcarcely anſwer, to open mines, with a 
view to cobalt alone. The making known the 
utility, and proſpect of advantage of it, to thoſe, 
who are concerned in other mines, was all the So- 
ciety could propoſe to do by the advertiſements of 
their premiums: and that being effected already, 
they have very properly diſcontinued them. 
The making Burr-LEATHER in England, was 
another ot the firſt articles, that came under this 

a Ls | | 15 claſs, 
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claſs, which the Society took under their encou- 
ragement. We were furniſhed with that kind of 
leather, or loſh as it is called, for the uſe of 
our army, from Holland : and the Society were 
informed, that the ſame kind could be produced 
from ox - hides dreſt in oil; and, conſequently, 
manufactured here. They, therefore, in the year 
1755, propoſed this premium. For the beſt 
« five hides dreſſed in oil, to anſwer the purpoſe - 
of that uſually called loſh, or buff. leather, fit 
«* for the uſe of the army, ten pounds. 
The next year the premium was difcontinued. 
In conſequence of this advertiſement, there were 
two claims: to one of which the premium was al- 
 Jowed. p 0 ; Kar 
The ſpecimens uced, appeared on exami- 
nation, by thoſe Pa were eſteemed rhe beſt 
judges of this leather, to be perfectly good, and 
fit tor the propoſed purpoſe. And the Kentiſn 
militia, and ſome other corps, had their accoutre- 
ments made of it. So that the Society undoubt- 
edly carried their point, of ſhewing that this kind 
of leather could be manufactured here, as well as 
abroad; and with profit to the undertaker, pro- 
. vided they could have the orders for ſerving it 
where it is demanded. Why the whole has not 
been ſince ſupplied from our manufacture, does 
not appear. But moſt probably it has ariſen from 
the manufacturers not keeping up their credit, by 
making it ſo good as the foreign: or as that for 
which the Society gave the premiums, 
The Tinwinc Corr ER and Brass VESSELS, of 4 
large fixe, in a per felt manner, was, likewiſe, one of the 
firſt matters, the Society took on them to encourage 
by the offer of premiums. In a commercial 


light, this was not of great conſequence. But ws 
| | the 
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the health and lives of numbers of perſons depend 
on the avoiding untinned veſſels of copper or braſs,” 
or ſuch as are imperfectly tinned; it may be well 
conſidered as very momentous. + Inſtead of the 
original, and proper method of tinhing copper” 
with pure tin, a cheap and ineffectual one prevail- 
ed in uſe : by which, the tin, being adulterated 
with lead, and not being well ſoldered and made to 
combine with the copper, but only to adhere in 
a flight manner to it, is ſoon worn off; and the 
ſurface of the copper expoſed to be corroded” 
by many ſubſtances heated in the veſſels. This 
produces a poiſonous matter, that not only does flow 
miſchief to the health of perſons, who cat victuals 
dreſt in fuch veſſels, but has occaſioned the quick 
death of many, with the moſt violent and painful 
ſymptoms. The Society, therefore, as well to ap- 
prize the public of this miſchief, that more general 
caution may be uſed, as to induce the artizans to- 
tin in the genuine manner, publiſhed, in 1735, 
the following advertiſement. r nan 
„ Whereas large veſſels have not been tinned 
« in England: and a bad practice, of tinning 
«ſmall veſſels has prevailed; by mixing lead 
with the tin: and as it is unwholeſome to 
« make uſe of any copper, or braſs veſſel which is 
not tinned: therefore, the Society propoſe to 
give ten pounds for tioning, in the beſt work. 
% manlike manner, the largeſt veſſel, containing 
not leſs than thirty gallons, with pure, common 
„ tin; upon affidavit, to be made by the claimant, . 
„that it is done with pure common tin, without 
lead, or, any other alloy whatever,” For this 
premium there were four candidates; to one of 
whom it was adjudged. Theſe claims appear to be 
the firſt attempt to tin large veſſels in England: 
88 a : though 
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though it is common in other countries. MY 
might have been hoped this intimation to the 
public. of the expedience of it, and the demonſtra- 
ton of che practicability, would have eee 
the practice here. 
The Society's meaſures bad, however, a very 
good effect; with relation to ſuch. veſſels as are 
uſually tinned; though the faulty method of per- 
forming it is not yet intirely corrected. For many 
perſons are induced to be cautious: and ſome ar- 
tizans at all times, and others when particularly 
required, do tin in a better manner than before. 
The reſt will, it is hoped, as the knowledge of the 
danger of neglecting it is continually becoming 
more general, be at laſt obliged, for the fake ot 
their reputation, and cuſtom, to leave off the miſ- 
chievous abuſes practiſed in this point. 

The making. CRUCIBLES, like the HEssiAx, in 
England, was a third article of the Society's en- 
couragement. - Thele crucibles were all import- 
ed from abroad. Though, from the variety of 
earths and clays, and the perfection we were ar- 
rived at in the fabrication of earthen veſſels,” there 
was the greateſt reaſon to believe, they might be 
made in a perfect manner here: and the money 

for them conſequently ſaved to the public. 

The Society, therefore, in 1756, declared their 
intention to promote the introduction of this article, 
by the following advertiſement... ++ To the per- 
<« ſon, who ſhall make a neſt of the largeſt and 
beſt crucibles, of - Britiſh materials, and equal 
to the crucibles imported for melting metals and 
« ſalts; to be produced to the Socicty; twenty 
pounds.“ The next year the premium was, 
augmented to thirty pounds. It was continued in 
7588) but in 1759 an alteration took. place 1 1 the 

adver- 
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advertiſement,” in which the Society declared, that 
there had been produced to them, in conſequence 
of their premium of the preceding year, crucibles, 
made of Engliſh materials, equal in goodneſs to 
the foreign. Therefore, in order to eſtabliſh' a 
manufacture of ſuch crucibles' in England, they 
propoſed, «+ to give thirty pounds to the perſon, 
« who ſhould make two hundred and fifty neſts of 
„ crucibles of different ſizes, the latgeſt to hold 
« two quarts.” In 1760 the premium was again 
offered: and in 1761 it was diſcontinued; the So- 
ciety believing they had done as mych as was in 
their power to eſtabliſh a manufacture of this ar- 
ticle in England. 9 YOU 
In 1739 a claim was made of this premium, and 
allowed. In 1761 there was one candidate for the 
premium; to whom alſo it was adjudged. In 
1762 another claim was made on the Society, 
though they had diſcontinued their advertiſements - 
for this article, through a want of knowledge in 
the candidate of that fact. But, however, the 
Society, finding the crucibles that were produced to 
be ſo deſerving of encouragement, gave a bounty of 
twenty guineas. FIOG-D . 
The Society, as we ſee by the above particulars, 
purſued the moſt proper means, and fo far ſuc- 
ceeded, as to have the future proſpect of excluding 
the uſe of foreign crucibles in England, by the in- 
troduct ion of thoſe of our manufacture: havin 
actually procured quantities of ſuch as were fou 
perfect to be made. But it does not appear, how- 
ever, in the reſult, that the importation of the 
Heſſian crucibles is in any great degree prevented. 
The reaſon, why this, and many other ſimilar articles 
fail of being eſtabliſhed in rivalſhip of the foreign; is, 
the difficulty, that the manufacturers meet with, 
as 
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as to theſe kinds of matters, which are not articles of 
ſtaple trade, in diſpoſing of ſufficient quantities of 
the produce of their manufacture, at an advanta- 
geous price. This, when they are perſons in nar- 
row circumſtances, obliges them to throw up the 
purſuit: and apply themſelves to ſome more cer- 
tain branch of buſineſs. On the ſame rock, ſeveral 
undertakings, to introduce manufactures here of 
articles brought from abroad, have ſplit, after the 
means, as far as relates to the art, have been com- 
pletely obtained. It were to be wiſhed, therefore, 
that when ſuch attempts miſcarry, and the under- 
takers are obliged to give them up, they would 


reveal their reſpective inventions or improvements 


to the Society, for a moderate reward, - Becauſe, 


by that means, the invention being regiſtered 


there, for the uſe of any who would carry-it into 


practice, perſons in a better ſituation, and capacity, 


to go through with the attempt, would in many 
inſtances take it up: and eſtabliſh it, in ſpite of 
thoſe difficulties, which were unſurmountable to 
the firſt undertakers. | 

There was another article, of the ſame kind, 
of which the Society took up the encouragement 
later. This was the making, of Britiſh materials, 
CRuciBLES, or MELTING Pors, fit for ASSavinG 
Tix Orgs. The crucibles or pots now uſed for 
this purpoſe are called black lead crucibles. or 
pots; or blue pots: and are brought from abroad. 
7 hey owe their reſiſtance to heat, in-which their 
peculiar fitneſs for this Purpoſe principally lies, to 
their having a conſiderable quantity of black lead 
in their compoſition: and, as our own country is 
knovn to afford this foſſil, it was preſumed, by 
that, or the diſcovery of ſome other . 
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which 
manufacture to ourſelves. 3 


The Society, conſequently, in 1764, propoſed. 


« to give fifty pounds to the perſon, who ſhould 
« make, in England or Wales, five hundred eru- 


« cibles, or melting pots, of Britiſh materials; 
« ag fit for the purpoſes of aſſaying tin ores as thofe 


« imported under the name of black lead crucibles, 


« or blue pots.“ In 1765, the ſame was again offered: 
and in 1766 the premium was dropt, in conſe- 


quence ot a claim, made on the Society for this 
matter. For in 1766, there was one candidate for 
this premium; to whom the whole of it was ad- 
judged. | | 

The Society ſucceeded with regard to this kind, 
as well as the Heſſian crucibles, in the obtaining 
the matter, which was propoſed to be done. But 
the conſequence has hitherto been much-the ſame 
as to both, with reſpect to. the failure of introduc- 
ing into commercial practice the art diſcovered, 
Whether it is owing, in this inftance, to the rea- 
ſons before advanced for miſcarriages in ſimilar 


caſes, or whether the candidate was enabled by the 


premium to make the number of / crucibles, by 
which he gained it, with advantage, though he 
could not otherwiſe have afforded them ſo cheap as 
the foreign; is not clear from any facts. But the 
Society, though they have diſcontinued the pre- 
mium for this article in-expreſs form, are actually 

ting the ſame end, by their premiums now 
offered for the diſcovery of black lead, both here 


and in America. For it that foſſil ſubſtance could 


be procured at a cheap rate, the perfon who ob- 
tained ' the premium tor this kind of crueibles 


would, of courſe, be enabled to make them 10 


advantage. Nene 
292215 | a There 


might be ſubſtituted, we might procure this 
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There was another article of the Society's en- 
couragement, which has ſo great an affinity with 
the making crucibles, that it is proper to mention 
it here. fe is the mating EAR THEN RETokrs, 
that would endure a very great heat. Such re- 
torts, it was preſumed, would be of material ſer- 
vice in many operations: and the Society, there- 
fore, offered, in 1757, © twenty pounds for the 
<< beſt earthen retorts, made of Britiſh materials; 
<« arid equal in goodneſs to the retorts imported 
“ from abroad.” In 1758 this premium was again 
offered: but the next year it was diſcontinued, in 
conſequence of a claim, that was allowed to be 
1 | _ 
The making VXRDIOCRISE in England, was a 


matter which the Society early ſet about to pro- 


cure by their encouragement. The whole, we at 
that time conſumed in the various manufactures to 
which it is neceſſary, was then purchaſed of fo- 
reigners, moſtly of the French, for our money. 
The quantity uſed is very conſiderable, as a 
dying drug, on the goodneſs of which ſeveral ar- 
ticles of our moſt material manufactures depend; 
and, in the colouring paper hangings, and ſeveral 
other kinds of paintings, in which great ſtreſs lies 
on it. Verdigriſe is copper corroded by any ve- 
getable acid. It is made in France, and elſewhere, 
by rubbing copper- plates over with the marc, or 
remains of the grapes, after the wine has been 
| preſſed out. That material is, indeed, wantin 
here. But there was juſt reaſon to believe, that 
the marc of apples, the dregs of a'malt diſtillery, 
or other refuſe matter of an acid nature, might be 
ſubſtituted for it, with profit to perſons who were 
well ſituated to procure ſuch acid on cheap terms. 
The making verdigriſe, therefore, cheaper, -or 


" 
: / 
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better; or preventing the neceſſity of purchaſing 
it abroad; even without 
were objects very deſerving, of the Society's re- 
gard; and induced them to offer this nium in 


1756. „To the perſon, who! ſhall: make the 


« moſt and beſt verdigriſe, equal in goodneſs to 
- « the French; not leſs than one hundred pounds 


« weight, twenty pounds.” This premium was 
again offered the next year. But, in 1758, it was 


raiſed to thirty pounds; and that year obtain- 
ed. It was, however, continued to the year 
1762: during which time there were ſeveral 
claims; but they were not allowed. In 1760; the 
Society pointed out, in a la bene ſubjoined to 
the premium for that year, where the proceſs for. 
making verdigriſe was to be obtained; and hinted 
thus at the proper materials here. N. B. Ver- 
« digriſe may be made by moiſtening with 
<« the cheapeſt and worſt ſort of cyder, the 
% marc or remains of apples, pears, gooſeberries, 
« currants, ſloes, crabs, black berries, or any fruits 
«« deprived of their juice by expreſſion, proceeding 
„ afterwards' by the proceſs mentioned in the 


« Memoirs of the' Royal Atademy of Sciences at Paris 


« for the years 1750 and 1753.” In 1762 the 
Society, being convinced, that good verdigriſe could 


be made in England, turned their views to the 


eſtabliſiment' of large works; and raiſed the pre- 
mium to fifty pounds: requiring five hundred 
pounds weight at leaſt, A claim was made of 
the premium on this footing, and allowed in 1763: 
and the Society then, to encoutage more extenſive 
undertakings, advanced the premium to one hun- 
dred pounds, requiring two tons at leaſt to be 
made. This was alſo obtained in 17645 by the 


other improvement, 


ſame candidate, ho received the premium the pre- 
ä N ceding 
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ceding year. In 1764 the advertiſements for this 
premium were CORD the end appearing to 
be fully anſwe red. | 
The introduction of the preparation of verdi- 
griſe in England, ſeems, therefore, evidently to have 
received its original, as a matter of diſcovery, from 
the Society's: encouragement z. and to have been 
afterwards gradually raiſed and advanced to its ma- 
turity by their care and patronage. Proof is now 
given to the public, that this commodity can be 
made equally good as the foreign, of Britiſh ma- 
terials; which may be procured in great quantities. 
As the reſolutions of the Society, in 1763, ſet forth, 
on the authority of the beſt judges, after actual 
trials of it for the various purpoſes to which ver- 
digriſe is applied, that the ſpecimen, produced in 
claim of the premium, was even ſuperior to the 
foreign. The eſtabliſhment of ſo conſiderable a 
manufactory, which has been carried on for ſeveral 
years, gives juſt preſumption, that this may be 
done with profit to the undertaker. There is the 
reateſt room to hope, therefore, that the whole 
of this article, as far as reſpects our own: conſump- 
tion, will ſhortly be gained to ourſelves. 
The Society, ſoon after their inſtitution, took up- 
on them the encouraging the improvement of Dyixd. 
The great conſequence of which the beauty, and 
durability of colour, are to the manufactures, both 
of woollen, linnen, and filk, renders the art of dying 
one of the moſt important of any to our commer- 
cial intereſt : and, under every circumſtance, might, 
therefore, conſtitute it a very fit object of the So- 
ciety's premiums. But, with reſpect to the dying 
woollen cloths, it was at that time believed, tho' 
miſtakenly, that, becauſe, ſome of thoſe, manu- 
factured in other countries, appeared of a better 
22 ſcarlet, 
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ſcarlet, or black colour; and did actually hold their 
beauty longer: in the wear, they were dyed by 
better proceſſes; and really excelled ours. The 
reaſon of this error, as we have ſhe un above, con- 
ſiſted in not obſerving duly the different texture and 


fabric of the cloths; on which, in fact, the ſuperior 


appearance and durability of colour in the foreign, 
ſolely, depended. This opinion furniſhed, how- 
ever, a principal motive to the Society for offering 
premiums for dying wollen. But, allowing it to 
have no foundation, there were yet other reaſons, 
ſufficiently ſtrong, to determine them to tbractheir 
attention to chis object. 
Accordingly, in 1758, the Society — hr 


premium of twenty pounds, ++ for the fineſt — 
« black,. dyed.in England, in a piece of ſuperfine 


broad cloth, ſuperior-in colour to any now dyed 


in England, and neareſt to the fineſt foreign 


« dyed black cloth.“ This premium was not 
claimed: and it was diſcontinued the next year- 

The Society, alſo, in the year 1758, propoſed to 
give a like premium of twenty pounds, for the beſt 
ſcarlet in grain, on the conditions offered for the 
dying black: and this premium was continued the 
next year. In 170 it was augmented to fifty 


pounds; but, excepting that ae the adver- 
tiſement was. the ſame. 


The next year this premium v was dropt: Fromh the 


conviction the Society then received, that our dyes 
were not inferior to the foreign. But, in 1762, it 
was renewed under a different form. For now the 
Society offered fifty pounds, . for the greateſt 
improvement in dying cloth in grain, with re- 
0 ſpect to quality and cheapneſs:“ and did not 
ipecity any nr <a or compatiſon with 
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the foreign. Thus it was contioued every. yea 


our manufactures; particularly thoſe carried on at 
Mancheſter, to a very great extent: in which, 


| encouragement: and; therefore, in- 1756, they 


to che year 1759 for theſe articles: but the ſams 


till 17 2 when it was wholly dropt. 

Theſe premiums were never given: and, in- 
deed, the foundation, on which they were ori- 
ginally offered, as appears in the condition of the 
advertiſement, were erroneous; as we have before 
obſerved: ' For the Engliſh dyes of black and ſcar- 
let were not inferior to the foreign: as the Society 
were afteruards convinced: but the beauty of the 
colour of foreign cloths, ane ſalely, | owing to their 
texture, 

The dying flax or cotton; was, at the we the 
Society firſt caſt their views on the encouragement 
of improving it, in a ſtate much more remote 
from. perfection than the dying woollen: though it 
is a matter of the higheſt conſequenee to ſeveral of 


„n r .  wrbbet 


where ſtripes of red, yellow, or green are wanted: 
they have · been moſtly: ro a t0-1ntermix woollen 
with the linnen. 

The improving the ayes: of linen and cottos 
was, conſequently, a very fit object of the Society's 


propoſed | © to give a premium of ten pounds; for 
<« tlie dying flaxen yarn of a laſtiug and firm» green 
& colour. 5 They, alſo, offered, the- ſame year, 
another ptemium © of twenty pounds, for dying 
4 flaxen yarn ſearlet in grain, of the beſt holding, 
„ and faſt. colour.“ Premiums were continued 


were augmented for both. The Society then pro- 
poſed . to give twenty pounds, for a ſample, of not 
& leſs. than two pounds weight, of flaxen yarn, 

« dyed of a laſting and firm green colour; and 
offered thirty pounds on the former * 
0 or 
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64 As dying flaxen yarn ſcarlet in grain.” 105 1760 
thay ſill proceeded to offer the lame emium for 

the green colour: but then zoſed -< to give 

« forty pounds for the ſcarlet in grain.“ In 1761 

Pia yo + farther alterations. They this yeat pro- 
fa to give fifty <« fora ſample of flaxen 

« yarn dyed of a a laſting and firm yellow / or green 

« colour.” The premium for the ſcarlet in grain 

remained the ſame as formerly. In 1762, the pre · 

mium for dying yarn green or yellow was omitted, 

and that for dying ſcarlet in grain was thus chang- 
ed: « For the greateſt improvement in dying cotton 

« ſcarlet or crimſon in grain, with reſpect to qua- 

« lity and cheapneſz, fifty pounds.” The next 

year the premium for the green was thus renewed : 

« For the greateſt improvement in dying cotton or 

« linnen yarn yellow, forty pounds: and for the 

< ſame-in dying green, twenty pounds.” The 

premium for the ſcarlet in grain was conti- 

nued. In 1764, it was again offered: and the pre- 
miums for the dying linnen and cotton yarn green 

and yellow were continued. The premiums for 
theſe three articles were again repeated in 1765, 
In 1766 the premiums for the dying linnen and 
cotton yatn ſcarlet or crimſon, were diſcontinued, 

But thoſe for dying yarn yellow and green were 
offered, though for the laſt time. For in 1767 
they were, likewiſe, diſcontinued, . 

The premium for dying cotton and linnen yarn 
green was claimed, in 1766, by one candidate: 
to whom the Society adjudged it. In 1967 there 
was one candidate, who claimed and obtained the 
premiums both of the yellow and green. 

From the time of the commencement of theſe pre- | 
miums, conſiderable improvements have been made 
in the dyes of cotton and linnen yarn: and there is. 

2 N 3 | great 
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great reaſon to believe, the Society's advertiſements 
have been a principal means of incitement to the 
making them. But it is much to be regretted, 
that, notwithſtanding methods are known for dyin 
thread well of moſt colours; yet, through the ſordid- 
neſs of dealers, what is commonly found in the ſhops 

is exceedingly bad; and with ſuch an imperfect ſu- 
| perficial tinge, that it can hardly bear to be drawn, 
in ſowing, through any harder kind of ſtuff, with- 
out loſing a great part of the colour. | 

There was another important article of dying, 
of which the Society took upon them the encou- 
ragement. | This was the dying Cor rox of a RED 
CoLouR, as practiſed in the Eaſt ; and commonly 
called the Turky red. The particular advantages 
of this kind of dye does not conſiſt ſo much in the 
beauty of the colour, as 1n its being ſo fixt that it 
will admit of being boiled in a ſolution of pearl aſh, 
or any other fixt alkaline ſalt, without injury to the 
colour. This firmneſs of the colour renders the 
cotton, thus dyed, peculiarly uſeful in the Man- 
cheſter, - or other manufactures, in which ſtripes of 
red are interwoven with the white cotton. For 
the cotton dyed in this manner, being wrought in 
ſtripes with unbleached, or, as it is called, grey 
cotton, will endure the treatment requiſite in the 
cleanſing and bleaching cotton, without any da- 
mage to the colour. Whereas the red colour of 
ſach as is dyed hy the common method, is deſtroy- 
ed by being boiled in a ſolution of pearl aſh in 
water: which is a neceſſary part of the proceſs of 
cleanſing the grey cotton. A great advantage, 
therefore, ariſes from this dye. Becauſe the ſtriped 
pieces may, by that means, be wroughtof grey cotton 
with the mixture of this red: and one cleanſing alone 
is ſufficient to finiſh them. Though when bleach- 


ed 
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ed cotton is uſed for ſtriped work, as muſt be the 
caſe when cotton dyed in the common manner, 
or even red worſted are employed, to avoid the- 
| boiling the whole in a ſolution of pearl aſh, there 
muſt of courſe be a ſecond cleanſing. This ſaving, 
together with ſome degree of beauty, attending 
the wear of cotton thus dyed, and which rather! 
improves than is injured by moderate waſhing in 
ſope, had even induced ſome manufacturers to» 
133 cotton to be dyed in this manner in Tur- 
y: and the French have a work at Smyrna, where 
they dye great quantities for the uſe of their on 
manufactures. The obtaining this method of dy- 
ing, in a practicable manner, with reſpect to ex- 
pence, appeared, conſequently, to be an improve- 
ment of great value: and the Society, having been 
properly apprized of theſe facts, offered, in the 
year 1760, the following premium. For 
« dying cotton yarn of the ſame red colour 
« as that which is dyed in Turky ; and which, like f 
« the Turky, will keep its colour after many re- 
« peated waſhings; fifty pounds.” The next year 
it was diſcontinued, in conſequence of the pre- 
mium's having been adjudged to à candidate. 
But, in 1762, having reaſon to believe that the 
dye, for which they had given this premium, did 
not anſwer the end; and being ſollicited by ſome 
very good judges of the importance of this object, 
— renew the premium; the Society propoſed “ to 
2 one hundred pounds for the greateſt im- 
provement in dying cotton, to anſwer the pur- 
“ poſes of Turky or India red.“ They continued 
to offer this premium till 1764; when a claim was 
made, and allowed: and, ſuppoſing they had then 
gained their purpoſe, they err any further con- 
cern with this dye. 
N 4 | Ir 
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It does not appear, notwithſtanding the giving 
theſe premiums, that this matter has been 
practicably obtained. The circumſtance of the 
neceſſity, that the colour ſhould ſtand the boiling in 
penn aſh and water, was obſcure; and known on; 
y to thoſe, who are particularly acquainted with 
ſome branches of the cotton manufactures: and it 
is to be feared, was not, on ſufficient trial, made a 
teſt in the determinations in favour of the dyes 
the premiums: were given to: on which the 
beauty of the colour ſeems to have had the greateſt 
ſhare of influence. Theſe dyes were not founded 
on the Eaſtern proceſs, but improvements of thoſe 
commonly uſed for cotton, or in the printing 
linnen &c. here. But the Society's premiums, 
diffuſing the knowledge of this matter, did occafion 
the procuring the real recipe of the dye uſed at 
Smyrna: which was obtained from thence by more 


than one perſon. Even this has not, however, 


had the defired effect, of intraducing that dye into, 
practice here. For ſome difficulties, reſpecting the 
price, and great conſumption of the ingredients 
employed in the proceſs,. have diſcouraged the uſe 
of it, even in the hands of ſome manufacturers 
who were beſt ſituated ta have made advantages of 
it. There is, nevertheleſs, great reaſon, from 
facts, to believe, that theſe difficulties will be re- 
moved, by the aid of perſons better acquainted 
with the pringiples of dying; who may, by the 
ſubſtitution of cheaper ingredients, and 1 
the proceſs, with reſpect to the unneceſſary or leſs 
expedient part of the opetation, render the dying 
this colour advantageouſly practicable. So that 
we may enumerate this very. important article 
among thoſe, by which the Society have greatly 
promoted the commercial intereſts of Great . 

e 
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IT The Society's views, wich reſpect to the im- 
provement of Dvixo SiLs, were confined to grain 
colours: as we appeared moſt de fiqjent with reſpect 
to them, eſpecially in the ſcarlet. They, there- 
fore, offered in 1762, for the greateſt improve- 
« ment in dying ſilk in grain, with reſpect to 
« quality and cheapneſs, forty pounds.“ This 

premium was advertiſed the three following years 
without any alteration: but, in 1766, the Society 
al;ered © forty pounds for the molt beautiful and 
durable ſcarlet dy ed in ſilk with cochineal:” which 
remium was again repeated the next year; and 
then dropt. This premium was never gained. 
Beſides theſe particular premiums for grain co- 
lours in cloth and (ilk, the improvement of them 
in any way, or the extenſion of them to flax or 
cotton, were thought of ſo much conſequence, that 
the Society, in 1757, offered a premium for them 
in general. This was, „for the beſt method of 
« improving grain colours, and rendering them 
„ cheaper, ten pounds.” In 1758 it was again 
offered. The next year the advertiſement for this 
article was the ſame, excepting that the premium 
vas augmented to thirty pounds. In 1760 it was 
again increaſed to forty pounds, and continued till 
1766; which was the laſt time it appeared under 
this general form. For, in 1762, it was dropt 
with great propriety s being too general and in- 
explicit to have à proper effect, The Society's 
propaſals ought always to be confined to ſimple 
objects; and the conditions clearly ſpecified. Other- 
wiſe, where things are brought in competition 
with others, that are af a different nature, the per- 
ſans capable of improving any, particular article, 
within the view of the propoſed premium, fail to 
be ſtruck with the offer; or are deterred, by ſup- 


poſing 
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poſing their chance to be ſmall againſt a variety-of 
other improvements, in different ſubjects that may 
be brought. It is, moreoyer, very difficult to 
ſettle the comparative merit of performances, where 
the ſubjects are various; and to do juſtice between 
the Society and the candidates, where no preciſe 
terms of claim are aſcertained. The Society's in- 
rentions in this premium were, however, ſtil} car- 
ried on by the particular diſtinct premiums, more 
properly offered for the improvement in dying 
grain colours, tn woollen cloth, cotton, and filk 
ſeparately. 

The Society took up more lately another ſubject 
reſpecting dying woollen cloth. This was the in- 
troducing a new method of Dymo BLve : which 
was to be done with materials not at preſent employ- 
ed for that purpoſe : and indeed on principles dif- 
ferent from thoſe of other dyes commonly in uſe, 
The obſervation of the beauty of the pigment called 
Paussiax Brut, when well prepared; the cheap- 
neſs of the materials uſed in making it; and the 
probability that the proceſs might be extended to 
dying; gave room to preſume, that a conſiderable 
improvement in dying cloth blue, might be made 
by a due application of the ſame proceſs: eſpe- 
cially as the blue produced from indigo is never 
bright; and the Saxon blue, which has much the 
advantage of indigo as to that particular, is ex- 
tremely defective in durability, The Society, 
. to incite proper trials, offered, in the 
year 1763, the following premium. For the 
beſt ſpecimen of woollen cloth, or yarn, dyed 
on the principle of making Pruſſian blue, or by 
* any other method not now in common ule, fifty 
“ pounds.” "Tus Premium was ee. 
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1766: When it was dropt: having never been 
de! Een 
There was another article, reſpecting cotton and 
linnen, which is of the nature of dying, that the 
Society more lately endeavoured to procure for the 
public. It is, the diſcovery of a method of PRIxTr- 
ING @ good and firm YELLow CoLouR on linnen and 
cotton. At preſent there are no colours in com- 
mon uſe, that can be laid on by the plates, and ren- 
dered faſt at one operation, without the ſubſequent 
action of ſome fluid to fix them. I ſay, in com- 
mon uſe; becauſe a green has been printed at one 
particular place. The advantage, however, of 
ſuch colours, as could be ſo uſed, ſince the intro- 
duction of copper- plates for the printing linnen and 
cotton, appear to be exceedingly great: and the 
yellow being thought moſt eaſily attainable, the 
Society offered the following premium in 1767. 
For the beſt faſt yellow colour printed on linnen, 
sor calico, at one operation, twenty guineas,”. 
This premium was not claimed: and is the pre- 
ſent year omitted in the Society's liſt; in order to 
give way to others that have been thought of more 
importance. 8 e 
The diſcovery of a method for the Eputcor A- 
TION of T's ain O1L was, likewiſe, an early object 
of the Society's endeavours at improvements, which 
depend on the chemical art. Among ſome other 
matters recommended to them, by the late Dr. 
Shaw, who was conſulted with reſpect to proper 
objects of their premiums, this was one. It was 
_ obſerved, that the very fœtid ſtate of the common 
train oil, rendered it unfit for many purpoſes, to 
which it might, otherwiſe, be applied. The putrid 
ſmell of the cheaper kind of ſuch as is burnt in 
lamps, rendered it very diſguſtful even when uſed 
[2-20 | for 
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for that 88 and it was preſumed, this diſa- 
recable 1 of fiſh oil was the principal reaſon, 
7 its not being employed in wool combing, and 
many other uſes, where the coarſe olive oil, com- 
monly called Gallipoli oil, is now employed. The 
rendering the cheap train oil fit for burning in 
lamps, without the nuiſance of the ſtink, appeared 
to have a tendency to keep down the riſing price of 
candles, which was growing a burthen to the poor, 
and a diſcouragement to ſeveral manufactures: and 
the ſupplying oil from our own fiſheries, that 
would ſuperſede the uſe of olive oil, which we pur- 
chaſe of foreigners, was, neceſſarily, productive of 
great national ſaving. Theſe ſeemed very weighty 
reaſons for the Society's taking up this matter. 
They, accordingly, in the year 1757, publiſhed 
the following advertiſement of a premium. For 
« an effectual method to edulcorate train, or ſeal 
coil, for the uſe not only of the clothiers, ſope- 
« boilers, &c, but to anſwer the ordinary purpoſes 
« of olive oil, ten pounds.“ It is to be remarked, 
that in the caſe of this premium, as of moſt others, 
where the object is the invention of any art, the 
method was not required by the Society to be reveal- 
ed, This advertiſement was continued in the years 
1758, 1759, and 1760; and diſcontinued in 1761. 
Ir does not appear there was ever any claimant 
for this premium, except one in the laſt year, who 
produced a ſpecimen ot oil pretended to be edul- 
corated; and of the ſame oil in its original ſtate. 
On compariſon, it was difficult to ſay which of 
them was the worſt. For * operation had added 
an empyreumatic ſmell to the 2 fœtor, which 
was very little diminiſhed; and the colour was ren- 
dered darker, with an opake appearance. The 


claim aſs therefore, rezetted; and the nem 
a | en 
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then diſcontinued, as not appearing to anſwer the 
end. Indeed there is no teaſon to wonder, it had 
not a better effret: conſidering, it was only ten pounds 
for a matter, that could ſcarcely be: ſuppoſed at- 
tainable without a long courſe: of experiments, 
made at a conſiderable : the utmoſt; which 
could be done by. filtration: through ſand, or other 
ſubſtances; by waſhing with water; by ventilating 
with: airy or by other ſuch ſimple means; having 
been known to have failed to anſwer the purpoſe- 
But though'the Society's endeavours, by the way 
of: premium, to attain this matter did not ſucceed, 
ä 3 2 ſtarted! the notion of: the utility 
di practicability of it, obtained them at lengtii 
— end in a complete manner. A member of 
the Society was hence led to make a great number 
ofi experiments, and: at laſt diſcovered: a me- 
thod, by means of boiling heat, and the ad- 
dition of ſome cheap ingredients, to render the oil 
entirely ſweet and colourleſs; and another method, 
by means of a. ſlight: addition; without heat, to 
take off a conſiderable part of the fœtor from very 
ſtinking oil. He/informed the Society of theſe 
ciroummſtances, after the premium was diſcontinued; 
and, having ſent ſpecĩimens to them, offered to 
reveal the two methods for the. uſe of the public, 
if: they: would allow” him a hundred pounds, as a 
reimburſement of the expence, he had incurred in 
bringing this art to that ſtate. The Society re- 
ceived” the propoſal; and after trials made ot 
the oil in woel-combing, and by other means, 
readily: cloſed with it. But while this was in 


tation. it had been obſerved, that, though the 
proceſs, in which heat was employed, purified the 
oil to a very great degree, and might be of advan- 
tage, _— a great W could be prepared at 
| the 
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the ſame time; yet, requiring a particular aps; 
paratus, it was not ſo well accommodated to the uſe 
of oilmen in general. Bot that, if the flighter 
method without heat could be improved, ſo as to 
render the common train oil, uſually: called vicious 
oil, as ſweet and good as that kind called the perma- 
ceti oil, it would be a very great advantage to the 
public, for the reaſons above advanced. The pro- 
poſer, therefore, again applied to a freſh courſe of 
experiments; and having improved this method, 
ſo as to make the vicious oil equal in colour, and 
ſuperior in ſweetneſs to the ſpermaceti oil; and 
to burn with much leſs ſmoke and ſmell; he offered 
the diſcovery of this, likewiſe, to the Society. The 
ſeveral proceſſes were accordingly revealed: and the 
oil prepared, examined and tried by a committee: 
in conſequence of which, the Society came to the 
following reſolu tions. ed be 
That the ſpecimens of ſtinking train oil, 
te ſubjected to experiment, are eduſcorated and 
e putified, through means of the proceſſes, to the 
60 degree propoſed: that the proceſs with heat may 
be performed at an expence not exceeding forty 
<« ſhillings per ton, including waſte; that the 
e qperation 18 eaſily practicable: that the Green» 
c land oil, purified by the firſt proceſs, without heat, 
« is improved for the uſe of burning: that 
<« the propoſer has complied with the conditions 
c on which the Society agreed to reimburſe him in 
cc the ſum of one hundred pounds, in conſideration 
c of the expence, incurred by him before the firſt 
«propoſal to the Society, and that he is intituled 
to the ſame.” _ % 438 | 
But ſome particulars expreſſing doubts, as to 
the improved proceſs without heat, becauſe it had 
been performed in the elaboratory of a member K 
| an 
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and the ſubject oil not rerained, during that time, 
in the cuſtody of the Society's officers; it was 
thought proper to have the proceſs repeated, and 
the oil kept in the hands of the Regiſter, in their 
office. On the examination and trial of this ſe- 
cond parcel ſo prepared, the * came to theſe 
further reſolutionss. 

That the oil which hes cond: through the: 

ce proceſs, being compared with the ſame oil in 
* crude ſtate kept in a vial corked up, is con- 
« ſiderably improved in colour and ſmell; and on 
burning appears conſiderably. improved, both 
« in clearneſs of light and ſmell; as well when 
* burning as upon — out the flame: and that 
« jt. greatly exceeds the common ſpermaceti oil in 
« colour and ſmell, and being tried in a lamp cafl a 
« clearer and better light, and during the huraing: 
« exceeded the ſame in ſweetneſs of ſmell.” 
. Theſe three ſeveral proceſſes were afterwards 

publiſhed. by order of the Society. - 
| The diſcovery of the edulcoration of train all 
was thus not only obtained by the Society, but 
laid open to the public. With reſpect to the ap- 
plication of oil ſo purified to the purpoſes of wool- 
combing, it does not yet ſeem to have made the 
progreſs. which might have been expected. A 
conliderable apparatus is required, to perform the 
operation with advantage; and there is frequently 
a neglect of ſuch matters as are attended in the be- 
gianing with any ſeeming difficulty. Whence we 
ſee, in ſcveral other inſtances, that ſome time has 
elapſed before any perſon, properly ſituated, has un- 
dertaken to carry into actual practice things of a 
very certain and uſeful nature. The other proceſſes 
have been privately uſed by dealers, who mix the 
oil, os by the improved Proceſs, without 

heat 
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aceti oil, which ĩs even ret. 
dered better by it; or ſelſ it under that denomina. 


tion. Fhis methad' of treating oil has, alſs; been 
found particularly uſeful in Rhode INand; and the 


other places where the blubber, train, and ſperma- 
ceti are carried from the fiſheries; in order to their 
being ſeparated and prepared for the market.” On 
the whole; theſe: proceſſes have not been hitherto 
ſo generally applied to the purpoſes: for which 
they were intended, as to produce the hole bene- 
fir and advantage to tlie public they are capable of 


affording. Perhaps in this, as in ſeveral other in- 


ſtances, ſomewhat further may be wanting from 
the Society, to render · effectual what they have 
done, by reviving and propagating that lenowledge 
of the utility, or information of the means, which 
are wanting, in ſuch caſes, to ineline, ot enable 
numbers to attend practically to ſuch novelties; 
The improvement of naling white or tranſparent. 
VARNISH in England, was alſo an object of the So- 


_ ciery's purſuits. Phe very increaſing demand for 


varniſhed work; as well for carriages, as for hand- 
waiters, dreſſing boxes; ſnuffcboxes, and many 
other extenſive articles, both of Home conſumpti- 
on and exportation; rendered the art of preparing 
and uſing varniſn, of extreme great conſequence. 
The improvement of it ſeemed the more neceſſary, 


likewiſe, from our ſuppoſed? great inferioriry in 


this art to the Freneh;- pattieularly/ to Martin at 
Paris, in the exerciſe of this art. Poſſibly, there 
was not ſo much foundation for this preference, as 
was generally imagined. There is reaſon to be- 
lieve very fine pieces in ſmall work could have been 


produced here, if the ſame prices had been given 


for them. And as to the dutability of the varniſn 
in coaches, on which much ſtreſs has been laid, 
* more 
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more. ought to have been aſcribed to the very rough 
ſtate of our ſtreets at that time, compared to thoſe 


of Paris, than to any other difference. This ap- 


peared by the quick deſtruction of the varniſh in 
coaches brought from France; that was found to 
be nearly as ſoon crackt and ſpoilt by the jolting 


on our rough payement and hilly ſurface of the 
ſtreets. 'There was, nevertheleſs, {iMicient ground 
to render this a proper matter of the Society's at- 
tention z and they publiſhed, in 1757, the follow- 
ing advertiſement. EST CRT 3 
The Society will give twenty pounds to the 


« perſon, who ſhall make one gallon at leaſt, of 
the beſt, moſt tranſparent, and colourleſs vat- 
* niſh, equal in all reſpects to Martin's at Paris, 


« commonly called copal varniſh. The properties 


_ * whereof are great hardneſs, perfect tranſparency, 


“ without diſcolouring any painting it is laid over, 
* being capable of the fineſt poliſh, and not liable 
« to crack,” This premium was continued in the 
ſame manner for four years. In 1762 it was aug- 
mented to thirty pounds: and the next year e. 
But it was offered again in 1764; and continued in 
1765, In 1766 this premium was dropt. 
In 1763, fifteen pounds, part of the premium, 
was adjudged to one of the candidates; who that 
year made a claim, and produced ſome beautiful 
pieces of work. But the varniſh did not ſtand ſo 


well as the French, againſt which it was tried. 
Since this the premium has not been obtained. 


Continual improvemeats are making with us in 
this important art: in the exerciſe of which, for 
cheaper articles, we both underwork the French, 
and exceed them in the durability : as will be ſeen 


on the compariſon of a common Birmingham papier 


O ; mache 


mach fnuff box, with. a French one of low price; 
IT be French purſue the old method of laying a coat 
of whiting under the varniſh: which renders it fub- 


: 


being then under a neceſſity of having it from 


fo 


fifty pounds, for making enamel of Britiſh ma- 


* property, to the Venetian.“ The advertiſements 


though for ſome reaſon the Society did not allow it: 
but gave the candidate a bounty of ten guineas, 


ber of experiments on copal, gum animi, amber, 


F 


* 
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ject to crack and peel off; eſpecially if any moiſ- 
ture reach the Whiting. Our people, who firſt, at 
Birmingham, began, with varniſhing iron, where 
clear coating as it is called was not practiſed, fol- 
JE the ſame method, when they proceeded to 
varniſh papier machs; and laid the varniſh on the 
ſubſtance itſelf : which renders the varniſh more du- 
rable. This will appear on examining the two 
CE OO] TEE os OT OSD 2 

Io theſe improvements in varniſhing,' the So- 
ciety's advertiſements have much contributed: as 
they have been the occaſion of a very great num- 


and the other ſubſtances, that promiſe, by their ſo- 
lution in ſpirit of wine, eſſential oils, or ſubſtantial 
oils, to afford a fine varniſh. nn 
_ The mating WII IE E AMEL in England,” was 
thought, allo, a proper object of the Society's en- 
couragement. The increaſing demand for this ar- 
ticle, by the extenſion of ſeveral manufactures in 
which it is uſed, ſuch as thoſe of dial plates, dreſ- 
ſing-boxes, ſnuff-boxes, and other toys; and the 


abroad; led the Society to the attempting to 
introduce the preparation of it here, by means of 
their premiums. They therefore offered, in 1760, 
« terials, equal in whiteneſs, and in every other 
were continued to 1766. 


In 1760, there was a claim for this premium : 


Notwithſtanding 


# 
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* Notwithſtanding the Society's pre miumis for 
white enamel have not been gained: yet very good 
has been made in England; But the circumſtance 


before aſſigned, with regard to other ſimilar caſes, 


of the difficulty which is found by perſons, who 
newly make any article; that is not conſumed in 
great quantities, to diſpoſe of it, unleſs where the7ß 
are particularly ſituated, has been hitherto a 4 

to the eſtabliſhment - of any conſiderable work 
for making white enamel. The publication of a 


good proceſs would, therefore, be the moſt pro- 
| bable means of compleating the Society's views, 


by enabling ſome perion, who had the proper con- 


veniences, and the opportunity of a due vent, to 
undertake this matter. f 


b Ines 
The procuring the diſcovery of a ſubſtitute, to 


anſwer the purpoſes of Box Ax in ſoldering metals, was 
made another object of the Society's premiums, 
The ſucceſsleſs attempt, that had been before made, 
as we ſhall ſee below, to encourage the diſcovery 
of a method of producing borax itlelf in England; 


and the little ground there was to hope for. 


the attaining it; had occaſioned the premiums for 
that artiele to be diſcontinued. But the price of 


borax, during the laſt war, having become very 


high; and the uſe of it in ſeveral arts and manu- 


factures, where ſoldering metals is required, being 
neceſſary; the thinking of a ſubſtitute for it, with 


regard to that uſe, naturally occurred: and, as there 
appeared no room to conclude ſuch a ſubſtitute 
might not be found out, the Society publiſhed the 
following advertiſement in 1762, For five 
« pounds weight of any ſubſtance, made of Bri- 
© tiſh materials, that will anſwer the uſes. of bo- 
„ rax, in ſoldering, fifty pounds.“ This offer 
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was advertiſed to the year 1767: at which time it 
nnr ne noms cn arts 
This premium was claimed in 1764 ; but the 
qualities of the ſubſtitute, produced for the claim, 
not being equal to thoſe of borax for ſoldering, 
tte Society did not grant the premium, Though, 
as it there appeared ſome improvement, when this 
ſabftance was compared with others, which had been 
tried for that purpoſe, they allowed ten pounds to 
the candidate, in the light of a bounty. The 
want of farther ſucceſs from the advertiſements, 
and the fall of the price of borax, diſpoſed the So- 
ciety to drop this premium along with ſome others, 
that had ſtood ineffectually in their liſts for ſe- 
veral years. * | | 
There was another, but leſs conſiderable object 
of diſcovery than moſt of the preceding, for which 
the Society offered premiums. It was the pro- 
curing VARNISHES, o COMPOSITIONS #0 prevent 
PoLI1SHEeD IRON: from RusTiNG. Two kinds of 
ſuch compoſitions were propoſed. The one, a 
tranſparent, colourleſs, varniſh, that would hinder 
the acceſs of air and moiſture to the iron; and 
keep it from ruſting, without taking off from the 
luſtre or beauty of the poliſh. The other, a coat 
of any kind, that could be ſpread over the poliſhed 
part of iron; during the time any other unfiniſhed 
was to be wrought, to preſerve it from ruſt- 
ing: and which could again be taken off at plea- 
ſure: without injury to the poliſh. As every im- 
provement in manufactures ts of ſome conſequence, 
the Society, finding ſuch varniſhes or compoſitions 
would have ſome utility, offered, in the year 1762, 
« fifty pounds for the firſt, or tranſparent kind: 
ec and twenty pounds for the other.“ 
The latter of theſe premiums was claimed ee 
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ſame year: and the claim allowed. The other was 
not claimed. The advertiſements for both were, 
however, then diſcontinued. The one obviouſly 
from the end's having been attained. . The other, 
moſt probably, from ſome accidental omiſſion. 
Theſe were the articles, reſpecting the improve- 
ments dependant on the chemical arts, for which 
the Society have actually given premiums; or, 
having advertiſed premiums, which were not gain- 
ed, have obtained the end of their views, in a 
greater or leſs degree, by bounties or purchaſe. 
There are ſeveral others, with. regard to which, 


they have not had the ſame ſucceſs, though ſome 


of them are important as to their conſequences; 
and feaſible as to their practicability. But it is to 
be hoped, that the information of their utility, and 
the attention to them incited in the public, will 
yet in the end have the deſired effect. That this 


information may be ſtill more propagated, and the 


attention ſtill kept up, I will enumerate them here, 
with ſuch brief explanations, as may tend to render 


the Society's advertiſements moſt effectual to the 


propoſed eng. | | 
The eſtabliſhing evorks for making SALTPETRE 
in England, was one great object of the Society's en- 


deavours. The large conſumption of ſaltpetre, as 


well in the making gun-powder, as in various uſes 


reſpecting the moſt important manufactures and 


trades; the being obliged to have all we want from 


the Eaſt-Indies, whence our ſupply of this com- 


modity is ſubject to be cut off; and the example of 
other countries in Europe, who have ſucceeded in 
their attempts to make it in quantities; afforded 
reaſons for believing this to be a very fit article for 


their premiums. And the Society, therefore, in 


the year 1756, propoſed, © to give one hundred 
O3 pounds 
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«« pounds to the perſon, or perſons, who ſhould 
* make the beſt ten thouſand pounds weight of 
, ſaltpetre, fit for gun-powder, at one manufac- 
* tofy, (by ſome method different from that ſpe- 
_ « cified in Mr. Nightingale's patent, copies where- 
« of were to be ſeen at the Society's office) within 
« three years, from materials the produce of Eng- 
« land or Wales; one hundred pounds weight 
< thereof to be produced by way of ſample, for 
proper trials thereon : and for the next beſt like 
„quantity, within the ſame time, fifty pounds.” 
In 1757, the Society offered, © left waiting fo long 
a time as three years, propoſed in the premium 
„ of 1756, might diſcourage an immediate appli- 
& cation to the making ſaltpetre, one hundred 
« pounds to the perſon, or perſons, who ſhould 
„ make the fir} ten thouſand pounds weight of 
c ſaltpetre, fit for gun-powder, in manner, and 
& on the terms before deſcribed: alſo, for the ſe- 
& cond like quantities, by a different perſon, fifty 
„ pounds.” In 1758 theſe laſt premiums were of- 
fered again. Whereby an opportunity was af- 
« forded. to the perſon, who ſhould produce the 
« firſt and beſt ten thouſand pounds weight of ſalt- 
56 petre, of obtaining two hundred pounds: and 
„ to ſome. other perſon,” who might produce the 
« ſecond” beſt, and like quantity, one hundred 
“% pounds.” Books, in which the proceſs for 
making ſaltpetre was to be found, were alſo point- 
ed out. In 1759, and 1760, theſe premiums were 
again repeated: and the three ſucceeding years, 
three hundred pounds were, likewiſe, offered for 
the ſame quantities. In 1764, the Whole was diſ 
continued. Nat 
Theſe premiums were never claimed. For, 
notwithſtanding the ſpecious reaſon abovemen- 
F r 
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' tioned, of the inſtances. of other European coun- 


tries, the production. of ſaltpetre here is commer- 
cially impracticable, by any method, or on any 
principles, hitherto known. There is, indeed, no 


place where nitre, which is convertible into ſalt- 


petre, cannot be produced from earths, that acci- 
dentally contain it: as they are found more or leſs- 
replete with it, in every country; and ſuch earths 
may, alſq, be formed every where, by expoſing 


proper ſubſtances, or compoſitions of ſubſtances 


to the air. But in our country, the price of la- 
bour, and the other contingent expences, riſe ſo 
higb, that a very great loſs, inſtead of gain, muſt 
accrue to any perſon who ſhould make a conſide- 
rable quantity. This was, however, known, at the 
time the Society inſtituted this premium, only to 


the few, who had gained an opportunity to form 


ſuch a judgment, from obſervations on facts oc- 
curring in more confined attempts, that had been 
then made and concluded. But it has ſince been 
more obviouſly verified, by the event of an under- 
taking at that time on foot: where, after the ex- 
pence of ſix or ſeven thouſand pounds, the beds 


of nitre, of which there were a great variety, and 


ſome very properly formed, were found, on trials 
by che moſt able judges, not to afford ſo. much 
nitre as would anſwer the expence of extracting it 
from the earth; and converting it to ſaleable falt- 
petre. The truth of the aſſertion, that ſaltpetre 
cannot be made here proñtably, as in other coun- 
tries, is, moreover, ſupported by a farther moſt 
unobjectionable evidence, ariſing from a fact relat- 
ing to the ſame works. Before the undertaking 
was given up by the proprietors, two profeſt ſalt- 
petre- makers, who had practiſed this art in differ- 
ent places abroad, and had authentic public teſti- 
tata + O04 mmmonials 
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monials of their abilities, were ſent for hither, to 
aſſiſt in that work; or to examine into the FR 
bility of producing nitre with profit here. . After 
making a due ſearch for nitrous earths, and com- 
puting the expence of labour, carriage, materials, 
particularly wood-aſhes, or other vegetable alka- 
fro ſalrs, in obtaining the nitre from them; as alſo 
that of artificial beds; it appeared from their ac- 
count, that they could not produce marketable 
ſaltpetre here, at leſs than near three ſhillings per 
ound: whereas, what is imported by the India 
ompany, is moſtly ſold at, or under a fourth of that 
price. The event of ſome other undertakings to make 
ſaltpetre, which were on foot at the ſame time, has 
confirmed this obſervation ; ' and ſhewn the im- 
practicability of eſtabliſhing ſuch works here, as 
are carried on in France, Germany, and ſome 
other countries in Europe. 

The Society, therefore, finding their premiums 
ine ffectual; and being appriſed of theſe ſeveral 
circumſtances, eſpecially of the - failure of the 
attempt abovementioned; in the conducting 
which, neither money nor ſkill had been wanting; 
diſcontinued with great propriety their advertiſe- 
ments for this article. I thought proper, how- 
ever, to be more explicit on this ſubject, that the 
authority of the Society for the practicability of 
making ſaltpetre with advantage here, as deduced 

from their premiums, and their referring to pro- 
ceſſes 1n particular books, might not miſlead; nor 
be uſed, for the future, as it has been very lately, 
to induce perſons to enter into ſubſcriptions; or join 
in projects with deſigning people, to carry on falt- 
petre works. There has been already more 
miſchief done, in the preſent times, by errors, or 
impoſitions in undertakings reſpecting this 3 
eas 8 5 than 
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than by any purſuit'of a ſimilar kind. I have my- 
ſelf known ſeven or eight inſtances : of which, 


- ſome have had yery' ruinous conſequences to the 
parties concerned, though they were in happy cir- 
cumſtances at the time they firſt engaged. With 


reſpect to the Society, nevertheleſs, the object was 
very great; and the attainment appeared then fea- 


ſible. They pointed out the molt likely means of 


ſucceſs ; and offered a noble encouragement for the 
trial. When expetience demonſtrated, that what 


was done elſewhere,” was not fuitable to the cir- 


cumſtances of our country, they rationally gave 
the matter up, | . 

Box Ax, being a ſaline ſubſtance, of great con- 
ſequence, in the practice of many arts and trades, 


to offer the following 
or making it in Engla | 
« Borax being of great uſe in all vitrifications, in 

F ores, and abſolutely neceſſary in 

« ſoldering; and there being reaſon to believe it may 
ce de diſcovered, or made in England; it is propoſed 
to give, for ten pounds weight of borax, diſcover- 
ed, or made in this kingdom, having the proper- 
« ties of that which is imported, twenty-five 
** pounds.” The next year this premium was con- 


mium for tbe diſcovering, 


tinued the ſame. But, in 1760, it was augmented to 
fifty pounds, In 1761, the advertiſement was thus 


altered : For the greateſt quantity, not leſs than 
** twenty-five pounds weight, of tincal, or borax, 


made in England or Wales, fifty pounds,” This 


was continued to 1762: and then with great reaſon 
dropt: there being, in fact, ſcarcely a ſhadow of 
probability, that the e2d ſhould be obtained. The 
EN e os 9 tincal, 
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particularly in ſoldering metals; and the whole. 
we conſume being brought from abroad; it was 
thought proper by the Society, in the year 1756, _ 
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tincal, or crude borax; of which the refined or 
common borax is prepared, is brought from the 
Faſt Indies. It is a ſaline ſubſtance, artificially 
produced there from a foſſil production; which does 
not appear to have been hitherto found any where 
but in one place: though the uſe of borax has long 
prevailed, as well in almoſt every part of Europe, 
as in Aſia. There is very little likelihood, there- 
fore, of the diſcovering here, what has been vain- 
ly ſought for in ſo many other places. For, perhaps, 
no object of chemical reſearch has been purſued 
by greater numbers than making borax. But at the 
time this premium was diſcontinued, borax being 
extremely dear, the Society, as has been abov- 
mentioned, offered a premium for a ſubſtitute to 
it, that would anſwer the ſame purpoſes in ſolder- . 
ing metals: which was a more probable means 
of obtaining a great part of the end propoſed, than 
by the ſeeking the diſcovery of borax itſelf here. 

In the year 1757, the Society thought the diſco- 
very of a-mine "of BisMUTH, a proper object of a 
premium. This mineral, or ſemi. metal, is uſed 
in very large quantities in the practice of ſeveral 
buſineſſes, particularly by plumbers; or where com- 
poſitions 45 metals, or ſolders are wanted. We are 
at preſent ſupplied with what we uſe of this article 
from abroad; and it was preſumed, that in the 
variety of minerals. afforded by different parts of 
Great Britain, this might be found. The Society, 
thercfore, offered, in 1757, © Fifteen pounds 
for the greateſt quantity of Biſmuth, common-- 
ly called Tinglaſs, made from minerals, or ma- 
<« terials, the produce of England, hot leſs than 
one ton weight.” In 1758, the ſame ſum was 
offered; but only one hundred pounds weight 


were required, The next year the premium me 
6's | augmente 
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augmented to thirty pounds: in which way it was 
continued till 1762; when it was dropt. 


This premium was never obtained: and, in- 


deed, it muſt have been the effect of ſome lucky 


chance if it had. It. cannot be imagined, that 


thirty pounds, or even the uncertain profits of 2 
production very little underſtood here, would be 
a ſufficient inducement to fink a mine on pur- 
poſe. ' But the utility of biſmuth, being pointed 
out by the advertiſement, a reſearch after it might 
be thence incited among the variety of thoſe mi- 


nerals, which are laid open in working other mines: 


and, in that light, the Society have given the pub- 
lic a chance of obtaining this article. 

The invention of à compoſition for ſecuring Surps 
BoTToMs FROM WoRMs, was another of the firſt 


ſubjects of the Society's encouragement, The 
very great injury, which navigation receives from 


the damage done to veſſels by the worms, is too 
well known, to leave any room for expatiating on 


it. The high probability, that ſome ſubſtance 


may be found; which, being uſed for paying or co- 


vering the bottoms of ſhips, will prevent the ac- 


ceſs of the worms, or hinder them from at: 


tempting to penetrate; ſtands on the ſame evident 


grounds. There were, therefore, very cogent 


motives to influence the Society to take up this 
matter; and try, by their premiums, to incite the 


diſcovery of ſuch a compoſition; or bring it to 
due teſt, and public knowledge, if any ſuch had 
been already found out. They publiſhed, conſe- 
quently, in the year 1757, the following adver- 
tilement, - v4 # 124 

* As a cheap and effectual compoſition for ſe- 
* curing ſhips bottoms from worms, and other 
injuries, would be of great advantage to the 

Fa | « public, 
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t public, in regard to the preſervation both of 
< merchant ſhips, and of ſhips of war, the So- 
« ciety propoſe to give for the beſt and cheapeſt 
c compolition, which, on - ſufficient trials, made 
„by the inventor, ſhould appear moſt- effectual 
for ſecuring ſhips bottoms from worms, and 
other injuries, to be produced in 1760, fifty 
* pounds.“ In 1758; the Society imagining pro- 
perly, that the inventor might be uncertain what 
trials ro make; or find the making of chem difficult; 
thought fit to take that trouble upon themſelves : 
and, accordingly, notified the fame, by ſeveral 
advertiſements. © In 1759, they offered a like 
premium for the year 1762. In 1762 they avg- 
[mented the premium to one hundred pounds; and 
required “ each candidate to lay, during one year, 
* two planks, one payed. or prepared with his 
4 compolition, the other unpayed, in a place where 
* worms are known to be; and to produce a cer- 
« tificate that the prepared plank was preſerved 
„ from the worms; and that the other was da- 
„ maged thereby. In which caſe the Society 
* would provide planks for each candidate that 
* ſhould apply for them, which planks were to be re- 
turned payed, or otherwiſe prepared, in order for 
« trial.” In 1763, the ſame was continued. In 1764, 
the premium was raiſed to two hundred pounds, 
don the ſame conditions, The next year it was 
again offered : and in 1766 it was diſcontinued, 
In conſequence of theſe advertiſements, a num- 
ber of candidates ſent planks conformably, pre- 
pared, and unprepared: and they were diſpoſed of 
to various ports, where the worm was ſuppoſed 
moſt to abound. But the greateſt part of them 
miſcarried from the difficulty of maintaining a due 


correſpondence, as they paſſed through ſeveral 
EE 6 hands, 
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hands, reſpecting the diſpoſal of them and its. 
events; and thoſe, which came back, did not afford 
any ſatisfactory proof of the efficacy of the reme- 
dy. In ſome, that did return, the unpayed planks Ii 
had not been ſufficiently damaged, to afford proof 9 
of the effects of the preparation on the other. ö 
Theſe miſcarriages induced the Society, to require 
a previous teſtimony of the effectual operation of 
the compoſition, or ſubſtance for paying the 
planks, to be given, in conſequence of trials made 
before the application of the candidates to the So- 
ciety. As this would reduce the number of candi- 
dates; and diminiſh the trouble, as well as perplex- 
ity, which the Society had experienced in diſpoſing * 
of the planks, when there were a multiplicity 
claims: and, likewiſe, furniſh ſtronger motives for 
the trouble, which ſhould be taken, from the greater. 
proſpect of ſucceſs. But, notwithſtanding this, ir ap- 
$ a matter attended with ſo much difficulty, and 
embarraſſment, to determine the claims, though, 
otherwiſe, from the importance and ſeeming prac- 
ticability, the object itſelf would be a very fit one of |. 
their purſuits, that they have, with very juſt re- 
ſon, diſcontinued the offer of any premiums for it. 
The finding out a merhod of preventing the de- 
 frruftion of Tux xRYS by the FLy, was another ob- 
ject of the Society's purſuits of the ſame. date. 
The great utility of  turneps, in feeding cattle, 
eſpecially in winters, when fodder is ſcarce, has 
been before mentioned more than once: and the | 
greateſt diſcouragement to the more general prac- 5 
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rice of it, as well as cauſe of failure in thoſe who F | 
do undertake it, is, this very injurious accident, to $a! 
which the growing herbage of turneps is ſo fre- = | 
quently expoſed. It was, therefore, with reſpect | | 

| 


to the momentous conſequences, a very fit object 
7 of 
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of the Society's views: and, in 1757, they offered 
the following premium: For an effectual me- 
* thod to prevent or deſtroy the fly, which takes 
the turnep in the leaf, ten pounds.“ It was 
again advertiſed in 1758. The next year the pre- 
mium for this article was augmented to twenty 
pounds. And, in 1760; it was diſcontinued: hav- 
ing been never obtan em. 
There were; indeed, ſome elaims made for it: 
but none of them for communications of methods 
that appeared ſatisfactory to the Society. The exa- 
mination of theſe claims ſuggeſted a very good 
reaſon, notwithſtanding the importance of the ſub- 
ject, for diſcontinuing the premium. This was 
the difficulty of deciding on the merits of any pro- 
poſed methods, which had the ſpecious appearance 
of being effectual, without going through an ex- 
tenſive courſe of experiments, that could not be 
made by the Society, nor with any convenience, un- 
der their inſpection. But it is ſtill a deſirable, and 
moſt probably an attainable matter, to diſcover a 
method of remedying, at leaſt in a conſiderable de- 
gree, the miſchief done to turneps by the fly: 
and poſſibly the ſpirit of purſuing this diſcovery, 
which the Society's advertiſements have inſpired, 
may, hereafter, be the occaſion of it. During the 
deliberations of the Society's committees on the 
claims for their premiums, a' gentleman of for- 
tune, who attended as a member, mentioned a 
method, I ſhall take occaſion below to explain, 
which he afferted to have been found effectual: 
and which, from ſpeculation, appears extremely 
plauſible. - This communication not being made 
in a formal way to the Society, was not preſerved 
im their papers. But ſome time after, I deſcribed it - 
in a letter, I ſent to the Muſeum Ruſticum, e 

tioned 
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tioned above, on the Society's proceeding/ with 
reſpect to this ſubject, the marking ſheep, and the Wi 
catching rats, inſerted vol. I. p. 385: where a 
rticular account of the other methods propoſed - 
or practiſed for preventing the fly, will, alſo, be 
found. Q Arias. . aun 
© The diſcovery of a method to prevent, or cure the 
RoT'#n-SHEEeP, was, likewiſe, made an object of the 
Society's premiums, nearly at the ſame time as the 
preceding. The great damage ſuſtained by the 1] 
public, as well as private people, from the mif- | 
chievous conſequences of this diſeaſe in ſheep, ren- 
ders it a matter of the moſt momentous conſidera: 
tion: and no concluſive argument can be advanc- 
ed, why a remedy may not be applied to this evil. 
The Society, therefore, in the year 1737, propo- 
ſed to give ten pounds, for an effectual method 
to prevent or cure the rot in ſheep:“ and con- 
tinuedd it to 1758.” The next year they augment- 
ed the premium to twenty pounds: and in 1760, 
it was diſcontinued, 47 20 
There were ſeveral candidates for theſe premi- 
ums; but they did not appear to make our ſatis- 
factory claims. In the decifions of them, how- 
ever, the ſame objection occurred againſt the con- 
tinuance of the premiums for this, as in the caſe 
of the preceding article. That is, the difficulty 
of determining on the merits of any methods pro- 
poſed, either comparatively, with each other, or 
abſolutely, without actual experiments; and the 
incapacity of the Society to make ſuch experiments; 
or even to gain accounts of them duly authenticated, 
when made by others. The matter was otherwiſe 
ſufficiently important, and worthy the attention of 
the Society: and the influence of their advertiſe- 
een 26:37 7 ING ments 
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ments may poſſibly conduce to the completion of 
it hereafter. = WRT « 
The Society, likewiſe, in the year 1758, pro- 
poſed a premium for the DiscoverinG A Vein of 
the foſſil ſubſtance, called Black Chalk. This 
ſubſtance is very generally uſed for drawing; at 
Preſent wholly had from abroad; and not frequent- 
Iy to be obtained good. For theſe reaſons, a pre- 
mium of twenty pounds was offered . to any per- 
„ ſon, who ſhould produce a ſpecimen of black 
«© chalk, equal in goodneſs to what is imported 
« from abroad, taken from a mine in England, 
, that could be wrought.” This was diſcontinued 
in 1759. K | k \ + I 
It does not appear, that any claim was ever made 
for this premium. But it is not improbable, that a 
veinof good black chalk may hereafter bediſcovered 
here, and brought into uſe, in conſequence of the 
intimation given by the Society of its utility. It 
is in that light the premiums of the Society muſt 
be preſumed to operate, with regard to the diſco- 
very of valuable foſſils. For the actual rewards 
offered are fo trivial, compared to the advantages 
which would accrue tothe | proprietors of the reſ- 
pective mines, or veins. of foſſils, that they. can 
ſcarcely be conſidered as additional inducements. 
It is, therefore, principally to diffuſe the informa- 
tion of the utility of ſuch matters, and awaken 
a due ſpirit of reſearch after them, theſe premiums 
have been inſtituted : and, by keeping up the re- 
membrance of them, the end may be obtained 
through their means, even long after they have 
been diſcontinued: | TP | 
The diſcovery of a compoſition for marking Sur er, 
without injuring the wool, as is done by pitch, which 
is almoſt generally uſed, was one of the early objects 
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of the Society's encouragement. They were then 
induced to offer a premium on this ſcore, becauſe 
pitch, which: is now uſed on account of its cheap- 
neſs, the facility of its being laid on the wool, and 
its durability as a mark, is not to be again taken 
out of the wool, by waſhing with hot water and 
ſope, nor any other methods uſed in cleanſing 
wool: and, conſequently, ſpoils: not only the wool 
of the part where the marks are made, but, alſo, 
that of any other parts which come in contact with 
it, while the pitch is ſoftened by heat. This oe- 
caſions the deſtruction, as it is ſaid, of, at leaſt, 
an eighth part of the whole woot of thoſe ſheep 
that are marked with ty. the loſs of which to the 
public has been, on the moſt moderate computa- 
tion, deemed 40,000}. annually, and by foe, a 
much greater, even 200;000l, Hence a fe- 
medy for this evil becomes a very conſiderable ob- 
ject with reſpect to the public intereſt; and a very 
fit one of the Society's premiums. There can be no 
doubt, but that a compoſition of cheap ſubſtances 
may be found out, which will have the properties 
required for this purpoſe; that is to ſay, be a du- 
rable mark, and yet capable of being waſhed out 
with hot water and ſope; and if the Society, 
by their encouragement, had procured the diſco- 
very of ſuch, it is preſumed, farmers, and other 
propnetors of ſheep, would readily uſe it. More- 
over, it might probably be the means of a legal 
Prohibition of the marking with piteh: which bas 
not hitherto taken place, in conſequence: of appli- 
cations, that have been made on that account, be- 
cauſe nothing is at preſent generally known, which 
would ſupply its place for this uſe; and the want 
of durable: marks wy produce much perplext- 
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ty and trouble to thoſe, who ve owners of great il 


numbers of ſheep. 

However trivial, therefore, a premium for im- 
provement in ſheep marking, may ſeem, at firſt 
view, to thoſe who are not apprized of theſe cir- 
cumſtances, it was certainly one of the moſt judi- 
cCious and momentous premiums' the Society ever 
offered: though it has not hitherto had the deſired 
effect. The Society therefore, in 1758, adver- 
tiſed, that they would give twenty pounds, for 
« the diſcovery of any cheap compoſition, of a 
„ very ſtrong and laſting colour, for marking 
„ ſheep, which will eadure and bear the weather 
a proper time; and not damage the wool, as 
pitch, tar, &c. The next year this premium 
was continued. But, in 1760, it was omitted. 
However, in 1761, it was augmented to fifty 
pounds; and again rot nyo The next year this 
premium was ſuſpended, on account of taking 
time for the report of a ia), then making on the 
ſheep themſelves, of a compoſition, which had been 


ſent to the Society by a candidate; and Which 


had undergone ſome operations, with a promiſing 
appearance. The matter has not been, however, 

reſumed: though that compoſition was Sr 620 
from the event of the trial. 

There have been many candidates for theſe 
miums; and the Society have proceeded with great 
caution and propriety in their determination on their 
claims,, They at firſt tried the compoſitions, only 


by expoſing them, for a proper time, to the wea- 


+ ther; but, finding this not a ſufficient reſt; 
ſince tried them gn the ſheep: themſelves. Þ 


occaſioned the ſuſpenſion of he embers, 5s 


mentioned. But as = Society's intentions have not 
been hitherto anſwered; ; and the matter is of great 
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conſequence, and of à prad cable nature; it 


were to be, wiſhed, they ſhould not give it up. 


— 12 e 2 | — | 
The Society, likewiſe,” turned their attention to 


the eſtabliſhing the zreparation of Sar AMMINIAC 


In England. It is a commodity, of which, a con- 


fiderable quantiry is uſed in medicine, and in the 
practice of various arts and trades : and which, 
int time, was not made in Great Britain, at moſt 
not in any material quantity. There had, indeed. 
been many attempts to it; and ſcveral conſiderable 
works had been eſtabliſhed. But ſome of them, 
from the defect of the kind produced, and others, 
from the. failure of due profit in the returns, had 
been then diſcontinued. HEE 
This was, therefore, a very. proper objeR of the 
Society's encouragement: and they publiſhed, in 
1759, the following advertiſe ment. 
Sal ammoniac being neceſſary in medicine, 
« and many branches of trade, great quantities of 
it are imported, though it may be certainly pre- 
pared in England; therefore it is propoſed, to 
i pive a premium of thirty pounds to the manu- 

facturer, who ſhall make the greateſt quantity of 
« the beſt ſal ammoniac, equal in goodneſs to the 
« beſt imported, nor leſs than five hundred weight, 
nt one manufactory: fifty pounds weight of 
« which is to be produced as eme gf 40" 

In 1560, the premium was augmented to fifty 
pounds; and was continued to the year 1763, 
without any material alteration in the advertiſe - 
ment. But, in 1763, it was propoſed to give, on 
the ſame general terms, “one hundred pounds, to 
« the.perſon, who ſhould make the greateſt quan- 


« tity of fal ammoniac, not Jeſs than two tons, 


« equal-in goodneſs to 2 beſt foreign e 
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It ſtood thus to 1767 but is omitted in the pre- 
mium book of the preſent year. * 
Theſe premiums were never obtained. Though, 
, while the Society was advertiſing them, the eſta- 
dliſhment of the preparation of ſal ammoniac, in 
Great Britain, was continually gaining ground; 
and is at length compleated : as there are now ſe- 
veral conſiderable works on foot. During the 
time the fifty nds were offered by the Society, 
for the greateſt quantity, not leſs than five hun - 
dred weight, ſpecimens were produced to them, 
of ſuch, as was perfectly good. And there 
were more than one work ſet up in Scotland, that 
made quantities, which would have gained the pre- 
mium, had it been extended thither. The So- 
ciety,, therefore, raiſed the reward to one hundred 
pounds, and the quantity to two tons, with a view 
to encourage larger undertakings. This was claim- 
ed: the quantity of two tons being alledged by the 
candidate to be made; and the ſal ammopiac ſen 
to the Society as a ſpecimen, found, on full trial, 
to be good. But the claimants having failed to 
comply, in other reſpects, with the conditions of 
the advertiſement, the premium could not be 
given. There are, moreover, ſeveral other works 
in Great Britain: one, at leaſt, of which has made 
more 'than the quantity required to gain the. pre- 
mium : but it does not. appear, why the pro- 
prietors declined any claim, of it. This ar- 
ticle, therefore, is now obtained, to the full in- 
tent of the Society's views: and the advertiſe- 
ments of their premiums, though, from ſome. cir- 
cumſtantial deficience in the candidates claims, 


dhe premiums themſelves have never been allowed, 


have had ſufficient influence to incite the purſuits, 
which have led to this ſucceſs. Hour 
f ü | | The 
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The diſcovery of an eu method of deſtroying | 
RaTs, 7 taking them alive, was, alſo, made an 
object of the, Society's. premiums, at nearly the 
fame period. The catching rats may ſeem, at fir 


a ttifling concern; and below the notice of the 


Society: but it will by no means appear ſo, on more 


mature conſideration of facts. If we reflect on the 


damage which the public ſuffers from the depreda- 
tions of theſe rapacious animals, we ſhall ſee, that 


the increaſe of them is one of the greateſt evils of 
that kind which can befall us: and yet not only 


ſuch increaſe prevails at preſent; but the introduc- 
tion of a new ſpecies of them of late years, much 
larger, more voracious from their ſize, and more 
difficult to be deſtroyed, from their being in ſome. 
degree of an amphibious nature, and breeding in 
drains or water-courſes, renders theſe no 
cteatures yet more formidable. The damage, 
which the public ſuſtains, by the loſs of corn only, 
from rats, is computed at ſome hundred thouſand 
pounds a year: beſide that incurred by their de- 
voyring or injuring other commodities: and the 
very diſagfeeable domeſtic annoyance. of them 
where they abound. . Theſe circumſtances certain- 
ly conſtitute. the finding a remedy. for this evil, a 
matter of the higheſt concern: and the Society 
had ground to believe, their premiums. might be 
the means of procuring ſuch. a remedy, It was 
very well known, there were perſons, who made a 
rofeſſion of deſtroying rats, that could, in a ſhort 
ime, free, to a great degree, or wholly, any place 
from them, by taking tbem alive: and it was a 
revailing notion, that this was done by means of 
otne preparation, which allured them to come tor 
gether; and had ſuch influence on them, that hey 
might be ealily caught while under its operation, 
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The Society, therefore, at the earneſt ſollicitation 

of many members, and particularly ſeveral per- 
ſons of great quality and character, formed a view 
of inducing ſome perſon poſſeſt of the ſecret, to lay 
it open to them, for the uſe of the public: con- 
cluding, that being maſters of it, any perſons 
| whoſe granaries, houſes, &c, were infeſted with 
rats, might eaſily free themſelves from them with- 
out the neceſſity of employing profeſt rat catch- 
ers. Accordingly, in 1960, they advertiſed the 
following premium. The Baltic rat, having of 
« late years greatly increaſed, fo as, in many places, 
„and eſpecially on board of ſhips, to be very de- 
« trimental; and the deſtroying them by arſenic, 
„being ſometimes attended with great miſchief; 
« a premium of fifty pounds will be given to the 
„ perſon, who ſhall diſcover te the Society, the 
«© moſt effectual method of taking them alive, in 
« order for the more ſecurely deſtroying them, 
« A ſpecimen of the preparation is to be commu- 
« nicared to the Society, in order for them to form 
« ſome judgment of its value, and. aſcertain its 
« effects.” The next year this premium was 
dropt. | Office =. Res 022.07 
There were a number of claimants for this pre- 
mium. But, from ſome unlucky miſtake of the 
intention of the Society, they ſent traps inſtead of 
an account of ſuch a preparation, for alluring and 
intoxicating, or faſcinating them, as it was be- 
lieved was uſed by the profeſt rat-catchers. This 
was the caſe of all except one, who only deſcribed 
a method, very far ſhort, even in pretenſions, of what 
was intended to be required. The Society were, 
therefore, of opinion, that they had no claim to the 
premium: as not having in the leaſt produced 
What was required: and the advertiſement not ap: 


pearing 


A 
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pearing to have any effect on the perſons, whom it 
was intended to influence, it was diſcontinued.” 
There are, indeed, two ſtrong reaſons why it did 
not ſucceed, The oire was, that the ſum offered 
is not a ſufficient conſideration for a man to lay 
open the ſecret of a buſineſs, by which he gets his 


livelihood. The other was, that, on a diſcuſſion of 


the matter to determine the claims, it appeared, 
from a conſiderable field of information, which was: 
then obtained, the profeſt rat- catchers did not ac - 
compliſh the deſtruction of the rats, or take them, 


by the ſimple uſe of any one compoſition or ſub- 
ſtance; but by the practice of various mrans to 


allure, and bring the whole number of rats toge- 
ther; and then to kill, or intrap them: in the 
performing of which, the ſame acquired ſkill and 
dexterity. were neceſſary, as in the practice of other 


ſimilar arts. The Society, therefore, diſcontinued 


the premium: as not likely, at leaſt in that form, 
to anſwer the propoſed end, of procuring a diſ- 


covery of the art of the profeſt rat-catchers from 


any of themſclves. The examination of the claims 
did, however, occalion many gentlemen; who had 


obtained knowledge from the rat-catchers, to com- 


municate what they. had obſerved or gained; the 
ſubſtance of which, together with a more particu- 
lar account of the Socicty's proceedings, with reſ- 
pect to this article, the preventing the fly in tur- 


neps, and the marking ſheep, I imparted to the 


ublic, in a letter publiſhed, as before mentioned, 


in the Muſeum Ruſticum,. vol. I. p. 383. The en- 
deavours ot the Society, with relation to this ar- 


ticle, have, conſequently, not been without ſome 


effect: and they have incited a deſign to ſerve the 
public ſtill further in this matter, by other means, 


that are now in agitation. 
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The purifying Onyxxs and CORNELIANS, was; 
alſo, made an object of the Society's premiums. in 
the chemical Get. It had been obſerved, that the 
onyxes and cornelians, obt-ined here at preſent, 
were much more cloudy, in general, than thoſe 
tranſmitted to us from the ancients, among their 
engraven gems. This gave riſe to a notion, that 
the ancients were poſſeſt of a method of purifying, 
and rendering them clear: and an eminent Ger- 
man engraver of gems, at that time in England, 
maintained the ſame opinion. The Society, there- 
fore, at the ſollicitation of ſome members, who 
were zealous ſupporters of the polite arts, offered 
the following premium, in 1760, “ There be- 
„ing great reaſon to believe, that a method may 
< be diſcovered of purifying cloudy onyxes and 
<*« cornelians, it is propoſed to give to any perſon, 
© who ſhall diſcover a method for that purpoſe, 
„ and ſhall produce three onyxes, and three cor- 
« nelians, "whoſe ſhorteſt diameter ſhall not be 
& leſs than half an inch, the ſtones to be ſeen, ap- 
„ proved of, and marked by the Society, before. 
©. the operation, twenty pounds. It is expected 
** that the ſtones be not injured by the operation, 
« in any reſpect ; and that the ſtones, To which 
« the premium is adjudged; remain with the So- 
„ ciety one month — the determination.“ In 
1761, the premium was augmented to thirty 
pounds: and only two , each kind were re- 
quired to be produced. In 1762, it was further 
 1acreaſed to fifty pounds: in which manner it was 
continued to 1765 ; when it was dropt. | 
Though this premium was advertiſed for ſo long 
a time, it was never claimed: nor any application 
to become a candidate made, even by any pre- 
tender to ſuch an art: and there | is the greateſt rea 
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fon to believe, the ſame would have happened, had 
it continued much longer. For, notwithſtanding 
the opinion of the German artiſt, and others, no- 
thing can be more improbable, than that the tak- 
ing away the clouds from gems ſhould: be practi- 
cable. The clearneſs of the antique onyxes and 
cornelians, on which all the preſumption reſted, that 
ſuch a method had been formerly practiſed, may 


be obviouſly accounted for, without any ſuppoſi- 


tion of their being rendered fo by art. It is well 
known, that the oriental ſtones, of this kind are, at 
preſent, much clearer than thoſe obtained by us 
in Europe for common purpoſes. And, as there 
are grounds to believe, they were plentiful with the 
| Greeks and Romans, it is reaſonable to ſuppoſe, 
che ableſt artiſts among them, whoſe works only 
are in general tranſmitted to us, ſelected ſuch as 
were clear; This is a ſufficient anſwer to that ar- 
gument for this opinion. But, when we conſider, 


particles intermixt with the proper matter of the 
ſtones; or to imperfect cryſtallization ; on what 
principle can we imagine, a change may be made 
throughout the whole ſubſtance of the ſtone in its 
ſolid and intire ſtate: and the fluxing it would 
entirely change the texture, and indeed the nature 
of the ſtony by rendering it vitreous. Such an art, 
moreover, were it attainable, would not require 
the incitement of the Society's premiums for its 
diſcovery. Since the ſame principles would cer- 


tainly extend to diamonds, and other gems of 


high price: the removing clouds from which 


would be the moſt advantageous operation, next 


to making them, or gold, that could poſſibly be 


practiſed. The Society, on reconſideration of this 
matter, having ſufficiently indulged the gentlemen 


who 


that the foulneſs is owing, either to heterogeneous 
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who n itz and who well merited this mark 
of their deference; have now dropt the premium. 
be making Lear MRTAL and Bronze in Eng- 
land, was thought, allo, a fit object of the Society's 
encouragement. They are not articles of very 
eat return in trade: but as a quantity not wholly 
inconſiderable is uſed, and purchaſed of forcign- 
ers; and there appears no reaſon why it might 
not be made here; the Society were induced to 
offer ſome encouragement for a trial. In 1761 they 
advertiſed the following premiums : For the 
« oreateſt, quantity of leaf metal and bronze, equal 
« to that, imported, not leſs than three thouſand 
« packets of each, to be made at one manufactory 
„ in England or Wales, fifty pounds The So- 
ciety very properly judged, that the quantity they 
required was much too large to be produced in the 
infancy of a manufacture of this kind; and, there- 
fore, offered, the ſame year, another premium of 
twenty-five pounds, for the greateſt quantity of 
« leat metal and bronze, equal to that imported, 
„not leſs than one thouſand five hundred packets 
* of each, made at one manufactory in England 
% or Wales.” The next year, they continued to 
offer fifty pounds as a firſt, and twenty-five pounds 
as a ſecond premium. In 1763, finding theſe mea- 
ſures fail, they reduced the ſus and quantity; and 
propoſed to give twenty pounds for not leſs than 
ve hundred packets of each; and ten pounds for 
not leſs than three huadred packets. In 1764, 
they again raiſed the ſum to filty, and eweaty-five 
pounds; and required only the ſame quantity to be 
E as in the adyertiſement of the laſt year. 
1765, theſe premiums were dropt: no candi- 
dates having ever preſented chemielves, . 


Whether the price of labour here does not ad- 
mit 
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wit: of. theſe. articles being made fo cheaply as 


abroad, or whether no perſon, in proper circum- 
ſtances to undertake this matter, had a diſpoſition 


to it, does not appear: but the Society tried, by 


the moſt fair offers, to furniſh motives for an at- 
tempt: in which the premiums, if obtained, would 


| have been a ſufficient indemnification againſt any 


loſs, that might have been otherwiſe incurred. 
The diſcoveryof a method of making goed Pio or Cas r 
Iron, with Coak; and of converting Pic Iron, fo 
made, into good Bar IRON; was another ohjett of the 
Society's premiums. The attainment of the matter 
| propoled would be of the greateſt, conſequence to 
our hardware manufactures; and make a yery great 
ſaving of the money, we now pay to Sweden for 
iron, where a ſuperior kind is wanted; particular- 
ly the whole that is converted to ſteel, The reaſon, 
why we do not produce more perfect iron in our 


works, is, the ſcarcity of wood for charcoal, with- 


out a great conſumption of, which, the iron produce 
ed at the foundry cannot be purified at the forge, 


to the ſtandard of the Swediſh, by any method at 


preſent known. Attempts have been, however, 
made to ſubſtitute. coak, or in other words pit-coal 
charred, for the charcoal of wood: as the cheap- 
neſs of that ſpecits of fuel, if it could be effect- 
ually applied to this purpoſe, would give us the 
advantage over all foreigners... The'e attempis 
have been ſo far attended with: ſucceſs, as to 
make a coar'er kind of pig iron, fit for ſome uſes: 
but not ſuch as is convertible with the quantity of 
charcoal, that can be allowed, without great loſs, 
into good forged or malleable iron. Much leis is 
it at preſent known, how to conyert pig iron, made 


with coak, into good bar or forged iron, by means 
of coak. The matter does not, nevertheleſs, ap- 


pear 
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pear impolſible: and the Society were induced, from 
this view of the facts, to propoſe the following 
premiums in 1762. For making the largeſt 


| * quantity of pig iron, not leis than one hundred 


* tons, with coak, equally good with that made 


* with wood charcoal, fit for being manufactured 


into rough bar iron; and which bar iron may 
be ſold on the ſame terms as the Swediſh; one 
* hundred and fifty pounds. 
For making the gfcateſt quantity, not leſs 
« than ten tons, of tough bar iron, with coak, 
„ from coak pigs, equal in goodneſs to that made 
« from pigs ſmelted by wood charcoal, one hun- 


e dred and fifty pounds.” | Theſe advertiſements - 


were continued without alteration to the year 1766; 

when they were dropr. | 5 
Theſe premiums were never claimed: nor is it 

likely they ever ſhould, even if they had been kept 


on foot much longer: as we are very diſtant from 


this degree of perfęction in the art of producing 
good malleable iron with coak; or indeed from 
being poſſeſt of the knowledge of any adequate 
principles, that lead to it. The Society, therefore, 
on a reviſion of the ſubject, diſcontinued the adver- 
tiſements: and with ſtill more reaſon, fince the 
object was of ſo much importance to any, who were 
in a ſituation to attempt the attaining it, as well 
as to the public, that the premium could not be 
ſuppoſed to add to the motives fot the purſuit. 
None but the proprietors of confiderable works 


could poſſibly perform what was required to be done; 


and they have infinitely greater inducements than 
the ſum offered, to poſſeſs themſelves of the means, 
if they were within their reach. Moreover, the 
notion of this kind of improvement in the pro- 
duction of iron, is, at preſent, ſo generally diffuſed, 

| among 
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among all, who. are engaged in ſuch concern 
s information, of it could not 


the ciet 


The Society, alſo, ſet on foot the attempt t 
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of 


ual avail, in this caſe, as it might in many. 
co” where the mattet is of a more obſcure tn 
türe, and the conception more noyel. 


112 


It 


— 8 or, as it is called in their liſt of 
the Oxcaiiia WEED, ix England. This 


Ae moſs, 


brought from the Canaries, and Cape; 
de:Verd iſlands,. of great uſe in dying. The con- 
ſumption was very cooſiderable;; and, at the tie 
of offering the premium, the price was advancing; 
hexe to a. very high rate. 
thought proper, in 1762, to iſſue the following. 
9 to enconrage the ene et the, 
rb here. | 
To any perſon, who ſhall produce to the So- 
« ciety, the greateſt quantity, not leſs than one 
« hundred pounds weight, of orchilla weed, or 
t from the Canaries, of 


mode, ſuch as ig wren 


« the growth of any by 


"2 advertiſements. were continued to the, 
and then the whole was dropt. 
premium was never, regularly claimed: 


This 


The Society, therefore, 


majeſty 's dominions, fit 
to be manufactured into the material for dying. 


-« called archal, the ſum of 0 one hundred pounds. 


Likewiſe, for any quantity, not leſs than leu 
pounds weight, fifty pounds.” 


year 


and indeed there ſeems to be little probability: in” 
ſhould. Since the Society required the finding out, 


the ſame kind of moſs here, as 


is brought from, 


the Canaries, under the, name of archal, or or- 
chilla: which there is reaſon to believe, is not a 
ſpecies, of moſs, that grows in theſe more northern 
The end of the Society was, neverthe- 


latitudes. 
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leſs, anſwered by the advertiſement. For, though. 


this 


7 
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this particular ſpecies of moſs has not been diſco- 
vered in England. another, Which ſerves in a 
great degree for the ſame 7 K was found 
out; and is now brought into u 

therefore, owe to the Society, the introduckion of 
an Engliſh material, inſtead of a foreign one, for 
v»hich we payed annually a very large ſum, that is 
in part ſaved now: and we may hope will be ſo 
eee 012 IO gr, Ae 16 
But the reſearch, which the Society have incit- 


ed after tinging moſſes, will moſt likely have many 


more beneficial conſequences. Great numbers of 
the ſpecies of this kind of vegetable afford dyes 

and, on due trial, ſuch as art very valuable will | 
moſt probably be found. In the manufacture of 


> 2 


principal ingredients, in their dyes, are moſſes; 
of Which the particular ſpecies are not known to 
us: though, probably, from their ſtrength of co- 
lour, and faſtneſs,” they would afford great im- 
provements to our dying woollen ſtuffs. 
A particular proof of this has already occurred 
ia thoſe parts, in the inſtance of the Copnzare. 
This is one of the ſpecies of the ringing moſſes : 
whether freſhly diſcovered, or whether one of thoſe 
uſed in the dyiog the Highland plaids, I have not 
been able to diſcover. ' But ſome gentlemen” pro- 
cured it to be collected, and prepared it in the 
form of a pigment: in which ſtate, it was ſucceſs- 
folly produced to ſale as a dying drug. Applica- 


tions were made to the Society, to give a judgment 


on 


e. The public, 
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on its mefits+ and, after repeated*"caurious” trials 


comparatively with archal, the Society reſolved, 


on the autbority of the moſt able dye:s, that tho“ 


it would not anſwer all the purpoſes of archal, yet 


it would for ſome, even with a ſuperior excellence. 


This undertaking to hake cudbeare returned in 
a ſhort time ſeveral thouſand pounds: and employed 
4 number of indigent women and children, in col- 
lecting the moſs, in a part of the country where it 


vas of the greateſt benefit. The further examina- 


tion of moſſes, in different parts of Great Britain, 


therefore, merits great attention: and, though the 


Society diſcontinued the advertiſements for the pre · 
mium, on finding à large work ſet on foot of ar- 


chal prepared from Enghſh moſs: yet it is hoped, 


the attention to the ſubject will not be dropt by 
thoſe; who are qualified properly to make reſear- 
ches of this kind. 72 [ 15 1 5 ee. tet „ 1 
The diſcovery of 4 true Rep Cotoux for the 
uſe of EN AUM EL PainTzRS; was deemed; Tikewiſe, 


- proper object of the Society's encouragement: 


The ted produced from gold is the only bright co- 
lour, of that kind, yet known: and it verges too 
much on the purple for many purpoſes,” It has in- 
de ed been ſaid, on good authority, that a fine 
crimfon, and even a teint tending to the vermillion, 
bas been produced by the ſame means. But this 
ſeems to be ſo much the reſult of accidental cir- 
cumſtances in the proceſs, that it has been ex- 
tremely rare. The Society, there fore, in conſide- 
ration of the great utility of a true bright red c- 
lour to enamel painters, and of the fealon to be- 
lie ve it was attainable, offered the following pre- 
mium. nnn 
To the perſon, who ſhall make the fineſt 


ſcarlet colour, which will bear repeated and ſuf- 


f 
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« ficiently ſtrong fires,. without change, for: the 
i ule of enamel painters; the quanticy to be pro- 


| «4. duced. not leſs than two ounces; from which a 


6 quarter of an ounce will be taken for trials, the 
i temainder to be ſealed up and returned to the 
candidate; fifty pounds...“ This premium was 
advertiſed the two ſucceeding years, with this al- 
teration, chat the words true red were ſubſtituted 
in the room of the word ſcarlet. In 1766, the 
promjum was dropt: ner 17 does not erer to 
ve been ever given. 
The Society thought. proper, alſo, 40 offer en- 
couragement to the eſtabliſhing a work for 
SALT in Exgland, that. weuld anſtuer the, pur- 
Poſes of -the foreign Bav-SALT. | This kind: of; ſalt, 
called bay-ſalt, is neceſfary for curing fiſh, as well 
as pickling beet © or pork, in ſome of the methods 
now in common uſe: and it is purchaſed of other 
countries. It had been demonſtrated, by the ex- 
periments of Dr, Brownrigg,-and others,. that, by 
a proper. method of preparation, caſily.praticable, 
our ſea-ſalt., might be rendered an effectual ſubſti- 
tute. The Society, therefore, in order to engage 
perſons, who might conveniently make quantities of 
ſuch ſalt, to undertake! it, offered, in the year 
1764, the following premium. For the great- 
eſt quantity of ſalt, not leſs than twenty tons, 
„ made in England or Wales, which will anſwer 
« the purpoſes of bay - ſalt, the ſame: being made 
« at one manufactory, not erected before the end 
« of the year 1763, one hundred pounds. 
« For the next greateſt quantity, not leſs: than 
66 N tons, on the lame conditions, Hſty 
unds.“ 
N. B. The method of making bay ſalt, and 
« the an of doing it to advantage in 
| « England, 
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t England, may be ſeen in Dr. Brownrigg's trea- 
tc tiſe on that ſubject. - | 
This advertiſement was diſcontinued the next 
ear, | Kg | 
, The premium was never claimed: probably 
from the ſhort time of its continuance. For, in 
the caſe of large manufactures, or conſiderable 
works of this nature, time is required to the ſettling 
and executing a ptoper plan. The views of the So- 
ciety have, however, been anſwered in the ſequel; 
in conſequence - of their having propagated the 
notion of the advantage of ſuch an undertaking. 
For a large manufactory is now ſet on foot in Eſ- 
ſex : where, in all probability, the whole demanded 
for our conſumption will be ſupplied; and the ex- 
ncewe before incurred, will be ſaved to the public. 
Beſides theſe improvements in the chemical arts, 
or the manufactures or trades dependant on them, 


for which the Society advertiſed rewards, there 


were ſome others, that were voluntarily brought be- 
fore them, which they encouraged in the way of 
bounty; or procured to be laid open in the way of 
purchaſe. The: 1 N 
One of theſe was, the STAininG of MARBLE, 
ſo as to give it the' appearance of InLayinoG. The 
rſon who applied on this ſcore to the Society. 
ad carried that art to great perfection; and could 
employ a variety of colours in painting arms, 
flowers, figures, and other objects. On producing 
ſpecimens of his performance in the year 1759, a 
bounty of ten pounds was given to him. 

_ Notwithſtanding the Society's encouragement, 
and the perfection to which this art has been advanc- 
ed, there has been but little done in it ſince; moſt 
probably, from the very high price ſet upon the 


reſpective performances in the application of it: 
which 
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' which has deterred even ſome of the moſt liberal 


and expenſive patrons of works of this kind, from 
purchaſing them freely, as they were otherwiſe 
diſpoſed to have done. ; 

The revealing a method of Tanning with OAK EN 
Saw-DvusT, which had been lately diſcovered, was 
a more important object of the Society's efforts to 
promote the commercial intereſt of Great Britain. 
The inventor of this method, who was an tngeni- 
ous mechanic, but not in affluent circumſtances, 
offered to lay open his art, for the benefit of the 
public, if che Society would allow him a conſidera- 
tion for it. They cloſed with his propoſal; and 
agreed to pay the expences of his coming to, and 


living in, London, while he tanned proper ſpeci- 


mens of the leather, under their inſpection; and to 


give him a hundred pounds, 'on condition he made 
good his pretenſions in theſe trials. He according- 


ly came, and began the experiment; but was taken 
111 of the ſmall-pox, which occaſioned a delay. 
The Society had, however, the generoſity to ſupport 
him in his illneſs, at a conſiderable additional ex- 

ence: and after his recovery, he completed his 
proceſs. The Society then, on the authority of ſe- 


veral principal members of the leather - dreſſer's 
company, who examined the leather tanned with 


ſaw· duſt only, under the inſpection of a committec, 
reſolved, that he was intitled to the hundred 

pounds according to the agreement. | 
The Society thus procured: to the public, the 
knowledge, and right, as far as regarded the pro- 
perty of the invention, to practiſe a much cheaper 
method of tanning than with bark. But, unlucki- 
ly, this acquiſition; has not had hitherto its defired 
effect. There is, unhappily, an old act of parlia- 
ment, which protiibits the uſe of any W 
9 or 
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for tanning, beſides ſuch as are ſpecially enumerat- 
ed there: and in that liſt of ingredients, ſaw - duſt 
has no place. An attempt was, however, made to = 
procure a repeal of this prohibition. But the 1 
reaſons for the expedience of ſuch a meaſure, * 
not being well explained, it miſcatried. Ihe va 
reſtraint which this act lays, is certainly, neverthe- | 
leſs, a great check and. injury to a very important "8 
branch of trade. And there can be no ſhadow | 
of argument alledged, why a dear ingredient ſhould 
be uſed in tanning, inſtead of a cheap one, that 
would anſwer equally well; except what regards 
the intereſt of the proprietors of woods: who might 
find ſome diſadvantage, in being deprived of the 
means of diſpoſing of their bark for this purpole. 
But that is a very trivial conſideration, compared 
to the benefit we may gain, or loſs we may ſuffer, 
by any improvement or detriment to our trade in . 
leather. This trade was, ſome time ago, very ex- 
tenſive, both in the manufactured articles, and 
the intire ſkins : as we not only ſupplied our owa 
colonies, but a conſiderable part of Europe. But 
we are now loſing it in every quarter. The art 
of tanning is introduced lately into Sweden, by 
an Engliſhman: and is practiſed for che ſupply of 
that country: which is thence, according to the 
prevailing notion there, thus furniſhed with as good, 
if not better, than they before obtained of us. A 
diſtinguiſhed monarch in Germany, particularly 
attentive to commercial, as well as military concerns, 
is eſtabliſhing. the practice of tanning in his do- 
minions, by adopting this very diſcovery of the uſe 
of oaken ſaw-dult in it. It, therefore, behoves us 
to authorize and employ, every means of tanning 
in the moſt perfect and cheap manner, that we may 
not loſe ſtil more of our foreign trade for icather, 
rr Q 2 | or 
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or the articles made of it. But no legal mea- 
ſures can be taken to keep us on a footing with our 
rivals, while we are ſubject to the prohibition of 
the uſe of better and cheaper ingredients than bark, 
or thoſe now tolerated; and of the ſhortning the 
time of the leather's remaining in the tan: which 
is, alfo, forbid, by another clauſe in the ſame act, 
that directs it to be kept in the tan, fix or ſeven 
times as Jong as is neceſſary, according to ſome 
improved proceſſes lately difcovered. The dear- 
neſs of leather for ſhoes, which is a grievance to 
'the poorer people, calls aloud, alfo, for the intro- 
duction of all thoſe methods, that may render 
it cheaper. The conſequences, therefore, of thefe 
improvements, or reſtraints, are infinitely greater 
to the community, than the promoting or dimt- 
niſhing the fale of bark: and there is, moreover, 
a very material reaſon, on another principle, why 
that ſhould be diſcouraged, inſtead of promoted. 
The profit ariſing from it, induces the proprietors 
to fell timber at that ſeaſon of_the year, which is 
unfavorable to the ſtrength and durability of the 
wood: by which means thoſe who have occaſion 
to employ it, are worſe ſerved with timber than 
they otherwiſe would be, and our buildings greatly 
injured, by the ſhrinking and contraction fo con- 
ſtantly found where new timber is employed. It 
1s hoped, theſe reaſons will weigh with ſome pub- 
lic-ſpirited members, to amend a law, which 
might, as it now ſtands, be conſiſtent with the 
policy of former times, but is greatly repugnant 
to that of the preſent. Whenever this is done, 
'the public will receive very great advantages from 
thoſe improvements in tanning, which the Society's 
encouragement has produced, Dan 
The Society were, alſo, induced, in the _ 
| 170%, 
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1765, to give a bounty for the improvement of 
Crayons. The art of making of paſtils, or cray- 
ons, was by no means brought to the degree of 
perfection here, of which it admits; and thoſe 
commonly to be obtained were faulty or defec- 
tive. On the producing ſpecimens by the can- 
didate for this bounty, to the Society, he inform- 
ed them, that there were no crayons to be pur- 
ckaſed, which could be eſteemed perfect, ex- 
cept of Mr. Stoopan, of Lauſanne in Switzerland: 
but that he could furniſh them with equally good, 
much cheaper; and would ſell a ſingle crayon to any 
artiſt who deſired it: whereas the others were not to 
be bought but in ſets. His ſpecimens were given to 
be tried by ſome able crayon painters; and were 
reported to be equal, if not ſuperior, to the beſt fo- 
reign. The Society, therefore, gave him a bounty 


. 


of ten guineas. il K 
Notwithſtanding this, and other private improve- 
ments of crayons, 1t is yet difficult to procure fuch as 
are good: and, indeed, the ſame may be ſaid of all 
the finer pigments or colours uſed in painting. 
This is principally owing to the 1gnorance, or 
ſordidneſs of dealers in theſe articles, who ſome- 
times do not know how to judge of them, but 
more frequently reject ſuch as are more perfect, 
for the ſake of cheaper; whence the preparation 
of fine colours has been thrown into the hands of 
Jews, and the moſt illiterate low people; by which 
means, the art of making them is much depraved, 
comparatively to what it vas formerly. It would 
be, therefore, greatly fo the ' intereſt of painting, 
now carried to'a great height of excellence in our 1 
country, as to other points, that a manufactory of 1 
fine colours, &c. ſhould be eſtabliſned, under the | 

direction of ſome perſon of judgment and honour, 
v3 | | on | 
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on willth, artiſts might depend for being ſupplied 
with ſuch colours as were perfect in their reſpective 
e either through the Lande of colourmen ; or, 
if they would not furniſh them genuine, from the 
5 itſelf. This would prevent the fre- 
quegt and great. mortifications, which the moſt 
eminent artiſts of the preſent time have undergone, 
of ſeeing the beauty ef their works quickly fade; 
and of ſuffering the /reproaches and reflections of 
thoſe who; have purchaſed them. 
There was another article in this claſs, of very 
; conſiderable importance, in which the 3 — 
erted their endeavours. to ſerve the public. 
the procuring to be laid open tbe art of — 
LEeaTHeR REP and YELLOW, as practiſed in the 
Easq, for that. kind called Tunxy HEATHER. 
The ſecret of theſe methods was brought over by 
an Afiatic, who firſt came to England on ſome bu- 
bags, ſeven or eight years ago. Having received 
great, civilities in our country, he was prevailed 
upon hy two gentlemen, who were zealous mem- 
bers of the Society, to try, on his return to the 
Eaſt, to make himſelf maſter, of this and ſome 
other arts not known here, in order to communi- 
8 by means of the Soeiety, in caſe he 
again come to England. He performed 
this . — and hrought with him, not only the 
procels for dy ing the Furky red and yellow leather, 
hut a proper quantity of the ingredients, for ſhew- 
ing the effects of it to the Society. Some circum- 
f ſtances prevented this being done at that time: 
but, on a ſecond return hither, the matter was pro- 
poſed to the Society, who agreed to give him one 
hundred pounds, as a reimburſement of the ex- 
pence he had incurred in nn * ſecret of 
"mr art. 7 
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In purſuance of this agreement, the recipes for 
both dyes were delivered by him to the Society; 
and the proceſſes were performed before a com- 
mittee, on ſeveral ſkins. The Society then came 

to the following' reſolutions, with reſpect to his 

performance of what he had taken upon him. 

„ That the ſkins, dyed by Mr. Phillippo, are 

« of a beautiful colour; equal to the beſt foreign 
_ «© ſkins; commonly imported; aud being compared 
« with the Turky appear ſuperior to them: That 
« Mr. Phillippo has revealed the manner of dy- 
* ing red and yellow: Furky leather; and per- 
formed the principal operations, before a com- 
e mittee, to their ſatisfaction: and is, therefore, 
* intifled' to the ſum of one hundred pounds, 
< according to the NN made by the S9- 
4 eiety with him.“ 
After this, it appearing from facts, there was 
no reaſon to doubt, that he had not been a gainet 
by the bringing over theſe ſecrets; which he had 
acquired with great trouble, and at an expence 
equal to the ſum he had received from the Society; 
and, alſo, on unqueſtionable teſtimony, that he 
refuſed a much greater premium, which had been 
offered him to reveal them to private perſons for 
their uſe, inſtead of laying them open according to 
his propoſals ; the Society came to the following 
reſolution, to preſent him with a gold medal. 
That Mr. Phillippo having performed his 
agreement with the Society, to their ſatisfaction; 
* the colour of the leather, dyed by him, being 
ſuperlor to that of the foreign brought hither; 
and the ſum, paid to him by the Society, being 
« fcarcely more than a reimburſement of his ex- 
<< pence, and much leſs than he could have gained, 
66 . ſelling the ſecret to las in con- 
. Qs, « ſideration 
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te ſideration of the great benefit his 3 this 
« ſecret to the Society, may be to the public; and 
d of his generous behaviour; the gold medal of 
« this Society be preſented to him.“ 

The proceſles for dying the-Turky-red and yel- 
low, thus obtained by the Society, are, together 
with ſome notes, added to explain the nature of two 

of the principal ingredients, unknown here, and the 
means of procuring them, inſerted below in this vo- 
lume, at their requeſt, They will undoubtedly be of 
very material benefit to the public: as they teach 
the method of dying leather of theſe colours, in a 
manner ſuperior to that uſually imported here, un- 
der the name of Turky leather. The conſumption 
of this kind of leather, particularly the red, in 
book. binding and other purpoſes, is very conſi- 
derable; and we have for ſome time had the great- 
eſt part of what we uſe from Liſbon. It appears, 
from a computation, founded on the cleareſt ſtate 
of facts, that we can produce the ſame here, dyed 
' In this manner, at a much lower price than we now 
purchaſe it at from thence. There is one large 
manufactory of it ſet on foot already: and others 
will certainly be eſtabliſhed as ſoon as the proceſs 
is made public; and the ingredients, abovemen- 
tioned, can be procured in due. quantity: which is 
a matter of no difficulty: as they are to be pur- 
chaſed very cheaply at Aleppo, Smyrna, Gallipoli, 
or any other ports in that part of the world. The 
ublic are, therefore, greatly indebted to the So- 
 Ciety ſor the acquiſition of this art, of producing 
among ourſelves a commodity, we before purchaſ- 
ed of foreigners to a great amount; and which, by 
being rendered much cheaper here, may be ap- 
er v to many uſes in furniture, and other purpo- 


es, where it will add to the national elegance. 
: SECT. 
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"SECT." vi. 


O Improvements relating ta our 7. rade with the 


Britiſh Colonies, _ 


THE increaſe of trade with our colonies, on 
ſuch foundation, as leads to their 2 manu- 
factures, or other profitable commodities from us; 
and making a due return in what we want, where 
the balance in money is defective; is of the ut- 
moſt conſequence to both parts of the community. 
The promoting, therefore, in the colonies, the in- 
troduction or progreſs of ſuch arts, or culture, as 
may afford the articles proper for our importation, 
muſt conduce to this end; and, conſequently, falls 
ſtrictly within the views of the Society. They 
have, accordingly, made very ſtrong and ſucceſs- 
ful efforts, to tranſmit to the colonies, the intima- 
tion of ſuch matters, of a more obſcure nature, as 
promiſed to yield theſe advantages; as well as the 
knowledge in ſome inſtances of the means of at- 


taining them; and to encourage, by the offer of 


rewards, the | purſuit, not only of thoſe, but of 
others, that were more generally known, but not 
yet eſtabliſhed in any effectual manner. ; 

Among theſe, one of the firſt objects was the pro- 
duttion of S1LK in the AMERIiCan CoLonies.. The 
importance of producing ſilk in our own dominions 
has been before touched upon: and, indeed, re- 
quires little elucidation. This matter had been be- 


gun already in Georgia: but the Society both ſtrove 


$0 add to the encouragement of its progreſs there, 
and to the extenſion of it to other colonies. 5 


With theſe views, they firſt offered, in 1755, 
| | the 
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the following premium for the planting mulberry 
trees in Georgia, with a view to the providing 
food for filk-worms. , *.. 

To the perſon, who ſhall plant, and proper- 
te ly fence, the greateſt number of white mulberry 
<« trees, on his own plantation, in the province of 


0 Georgia, ten pounds ſterling. 
For the ſecond greateſt number, five pounds. 


For the third greateſt number, three pounds.” 
In 1756, theſe premiums were again offered for 


5 Georgia; and the Society, alſo, propoſed to give 


the ſame for the cultivation of mulberry- trees in 


Carolina. The next year theſe premiums were 


dropt, in order to make room for others, which 
the Society ed would have more influence 
with thoſe, on whom the production of filk there 
depended. However, the premiums for both 


thoſe provinces were climed, and allowed the firſt 


year they were offered.” | 

In 1757, a premium for the de itlelt, was 
ſubſtituted in the place of that for mulberry- trees; 
ag advertiſed in the following manner: © The 

* production of ſilk in our American colonies, 
being undoubtedly a proper object of encourage- 
„6 ment, as it muſt tend greatly to the advantage 
« of thoſe colonies, and prove highly benefcial ro 
the mother-country, by promoting a very va- 
« .}uable branch of its manufactures; in order to 
« forward the fame, by ſuch bounties, as may 
« operate in equal proportion, to the benefit of 
te the pooreſt, as well as of the richeſt planter ; 
«© the Society propoſe to give, for every pound 
weight of cocoons, produced in the province of 
«© Georgia, in the year 1757, of a hard, weighty, 
ce and good ſubſtance, wherein one worm has only 
ſpua, three-pence.. 


« For 


* 
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. < For every pound of cocoons, produced in the 
« fame year, A a weaker, lighter, ſpotted or 
i bruiſed quality, though one worm has only ſpur 
* in them, two- pence. | 

For every pound of cocoons, produced in the 
« ſame year, wherein two worms have 1 interwoven 

« themſelves, one penny“ 

Theſe premiums were continued the' next year's 
and, at the ſame time, the Society, to promote as 
much as lay in .their power the production of filk 
in the colonies, propoſed the ſame premiums for two 
other provinces,” Connecticut and Penſylvania. 

In 1759, the ſame premiums for ſilk in Georgia 
were again offered. But thoſe for Connecticut and 
Penſylvania were changed: and the province of 
North Carolina was alſo admitted to receive the 
ſame benefit from them as thoſe other colonies. The 
Society offered then, © for every pound weight of 
< merchantable raw filk, raiſed, and produced in 
< the-colonies of Connecticut, Penſylvania, and 
North Carolina, in the your 0760; two ſhillings 
and ſixpence. “ 

And, Whereas the object and intention of che 
Society, in giving; the abovementioned premi- 


ums, were to encourage, as far as in them lay, | 


« the importation into this country, from our own 
« colonies, of this very valuable material of manu- 
<«« facture, which was then imported; at a great ex- 
« pence, from foreign nations; in order to promote 
« that end, for the mutual benefit of the mother- 
= country and the colonies, the Society agreed to 

* give a further premium of one ſhilling, for every 
« weight of raw filk, imported into Eng- 
« from the ſaid colonies of Connecticut, 


* — and North Carolina.“ All theſe 
* were continued to be advertiſed to the 
year 
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year 1762. Another additional one was then 
reſolved upon for this article. It was, ** For the 
«« greateſt quantity of good merchantable raw ſilk, 
not leſs than one hundred pounds weight, pro- 
« duced in any of the Britiſh American colonies, 
« and imported into the port of London, one 
% hundred pounds; but Georgia, South Carolina, 
North Carolina, Connecticut, and Penſylvania, 
<< are excepted, thoſe colonies OY a particular 
« premium. 
<< For the next greateſt quantity, not leſs than 
fifty pounds weight, fifty pouhds. 
In 1763, the premiums for 'filk cocoons in. 
Georgia were again offered: and the ſame, alſo, 
were propoſed to be given for them in South Ca- 
rolina. Thoſe for the producing raw ſilk in Con- 
necticut, Penſylvania, and North Carolina, were 
likewiſe continued. But the premium for the im- 
portation of ſilk from thoſe colonies was dropt, to 
make way far the continuance of thoſe offered for 
the importation of filk from any of the Britiſh 
American colonies, under the ſame reſtriction as 
when firſt advertiſed in 1762, In 1764, the pre- 
miums, as they ſtood the preceding year, were 
again propoſed to be given, and were continued 
to the year 1766; when thoſe of one hundred 
pounds, and of fifty pounds, for importing ſilk from 
any of the Britiſh American colonies were dropt. 
But thoſe for ſilk cocoons in South Carolina and 
Georgia ; and for raw filk in Connecticut, Penſyl- 
vania, and North reer were not diſcontinued 
til. 1767. | 
la 1759, claims were made by leveral candidates 
for the premiums, to the amount of eighty-ſeven 
pounds, for producing þlk cocoons in Georgia, 
and allowed. They were again adjudged i in 1760, 
to 


; 
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to various candidates, to the amount of one hun- 
dred and thirty pounds: alſo in 1761, to the 
amount of one hundred pounds: and in 1762, to 
the amount of ſixty-five pounds. In 1763, the 
premiums were again allowed to many claimants 
for ſilk cocoons in Georgia, both of the beſt and 
inferior kinds: in all to the amount of one hundred 
and eighty-eight pounds. In 1764 there were fe- 
veral candidates, whoſe claims appeared to be, as 
well for the premiums for Georgia as South Caro- 
lina: and theſe alſo were allowed, to the amount 
of one hundred and ninety-three pounds. In 1765, a 
ſlight attempt ſeems to have been made, to produce 
ſilk in Connecticut, by the premiums paid to can- 
didates there: which were, however, not more than 
eight ſhillings and nine pence. But one hundred and 
ninety pounds were paid the ſame year for the claims 
in Georgia. In 1766 there were again many can- 
didates for the premiums for producing filk in Geor- 
gia and South Carolina : to whom, they were al- 
lowed, to the amount of one hundred and nfty-five 

unds : and, alſo, in 1767, to the amount of 
two hundred and fifty-four pounds. Fe] 

It appears hence, that flow advances have been 
made in the production of ſilk in our American co- 
lonies, notwithſtanding the ſanguine hopes, which 
were entertained at firſt of it. The government 
thought the proſpect ſo promiſing of national advan- 
tage, as to give a conſiderable bounty; and to eſ- 
tabliſh a public filature in Georgia. The Society 
ſeconded the views of government; and generouſly 
added their mite. But yet no adequate fruits of 
their joint encouragement have been reaped: nor 
will that appear ſtrange, when we conſider mi- 
nutely the circumſtances on which this matter de- 
pends. To produce a great quantity of ſilk, a 
Wo great 
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great number of hands muſt be employed. They can 
only be employed in that work a part of the year: and 


the return of their labour will fall far ſhort of being 


a maintenance to them for the reſt. It is only the 
ſpare hands, therefore, ſuch as women and children, 
in the families of labouring people, who derive 
their principal ſupport from ſome other ſource, that 
can carry on this buſineſs: and there is only a ſmall 
number of ſuch in a young colony; or, indeed, in 
any colony. The production of filk, conſequently, 
not being a proviſion for families, will never draw 
people to a new place: and if any were ſettled with 
that view, they would in time quit it. For the 
gain it ſo limited, as the undertaking cannot be in- 
Jarged, but by the addition of freſh hands, which can- 
not be retained for this purpoſe ſolely, that whenever 
the people get into tolerable circumſtances, they 
will turn their application to ſomething better. We 
ſee accordingly, that ſince the Society have given 
premiums: Be this matter, it declined for ſe- 
veral years, till the laſt, in Georgia, though the 
colony itſelf increaſed : and it role in a little ſet- 
tlement in Carolina, where there were ſome new 
people, who had not ſimilar opportunities of 
more advantageous undertaxings. Some attempts 
have been lately made to carry over to Florida, a 
number of people from the eaſtern part of Europe, 
who were accuſtomed to the production of ſilk: 
and ſeveral French have been ſent ta Carolina with 
the ſame deſign. If employment in ſome other 
way can be found for them, the part of the year 
they are not engaged in this work, they may be kept 
to {ſuch an undertaking; and poſũbly induce others 
of their countrymen, who- are diſtreſt at home, 
to join them. But great progreſs can never be made 
in this article, where there are but few people: 
6 a | or 


or where the labour of thoſe employed will bear a 


conſiderable rate, if applied to other work. The 
production of ſilk is, therefore, much fitter for a 
lous country, where there are great numbers 


of women and children, who have no employment; 


and to whom, conſequently, every opportunity of 
earning ſomewhat is a matter of gain worth their 
regard. Theſe circumſtances bom to. render the 
production of ſilk much more ſuitable to Great 
Britain than the colonies, as we have above had 
occaſion to obſerve: and the Society, having nobly 
contributed one thouſand three hundred and ſeventy 
pounds towards the eſtabliſhmeat of it in the latter, 


have now begun to encourage, by various proper 


means, the trials in the former: where, if ſucceſs 
. ſhould follow their endeavours, it would be of ex- 
ceeding great ſer vice, as well in a political as com- 
mercial light. As it would ſave vaſt ſums to the 
public, give bread to the neceſſitous, and find 
work for the idle: without taking off the hands 
— our preſent wanufactures, or from huſ- 
band 

The produttion of Wins in the American colonies, 
was another great object, that falls in this claſs, 
which the Society early adopted. Several attempts 
had been made, without ſucceſs, to introduce the 
vines of the Eaſtern continent into our American co- 


lonies, in order to the making wine: and a gover- 


nor of Georgia, in particular, had been fruitleſly at 
conſiderable pains and expence on this account, 
there. The Society, however, deeming it not 
impracticable, and urged by the importance of the 
view, entered with great ſpirit into the deſign of 
encouraging it: and have purſued their i ee 
by the offer of various premiums. 
Thy firſt, in the year 1758, Propoſed. the fol- 
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lowing premium for the wine itſelf, © As pro 
* ducing wines in our American colonies will be 
of great advantage to thoſe colonies, and alſo 
< to. this. kingdom; it is propoſed to give to that 
„ planter, in any of our ſaid colonies, who ſhall 
* firſt produce, within ſeven years from the date 
„ hereof, from his own plantation, five tons of 
« white, or red wine, made of grapes, the pro- 
« duce' of the colonies only, and ſuch as, in the 
„ opinion of competent judges, appointed by the 
« Society in London, ſhall be deemed deſerving 
<« the reward; not leſs than one ton thereof to be 
imported at London; one hundred pounds.“ 
This premium was continued to be advertiſed to 
1765, the period appointed for the bringing in the 
claims, and then dropt. After the year 1759, a nota 
bene was added to the advertiſement, which expreſſed, 
that the method of cultivating vines for wines, and 
the manner of making wines in different coun- 
* tries, were to be found in Miller's Dictionary, 
Edit. 1738.“ Duriag the time this premium 
was offered, others, for the raiſin; vines for wines, 
were alſo propoſed to be given. The Society very 
properly imagined, that the firſt ſtep towards eſ- 
_ tabliſhing a matter of this kind was, to incite num- 
bers, by large rewards, to undertake the planting 
fuch vines as are beſt for the production of good 
wine. This was certainly neceſſary, before the 
other premiums for wines could have any effect. 
The Society, therefore, in 1762, publiſhed the 
following advertiſement. ©. A premium of two 
„ hundred pounds will be given for the greateſt 
& number, not leſs than five hundred, of the 
plants of the vines, which produce thoſe ſorts 
* of wines now conſumed in Great Britain, which 


hs ſhall have been properly ä and effectually 


fenced, 


— 
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ys raced, ſecured, and cultivated within any of 


4 the Britiſh colonies upon the continent of North 
« America, to the northward of the river Delawar, 


« conlidered as one diſtrict, between the iſt of 


&« 1762, and the 1ſt of April 1767: and fifty 
c pounds for the next greateſt quantity, not leſs 


te than one hundred plants.“ 


The like premiums were ſeparately offered for 
„any of the Britiſh colonies on the continent of 


«© North America, to che ſouthward of the river 


„ Delawar.” 


And the ſame was alle propoſed «+ to the Ber- 
„ muda iſlands.” 


To thele advertiſements, was. ſubjoined a nota _ 


bene; declaring, that the perſon who ſhould be 
+ entitled to the premium for making five tons of 
wine, as publiſhed in the liſt of premiums, in 
«* 1761, ſhould not be intitled to thele premiums.” 
In 1763, the Society thought proper to continue 
the premium for the planting vines in the colo- 
nies to the ſouthward of the river Delawar, and the 
Bermuda iſlands, to the year 1768. In 1765, they 
allo propoſed to give additional premiums of two 
hundred pounds, and fifty pounds, under the like 
limitations, for the planting the ſame quantity of 


vines, actually producing the grapes, which yield 


thoſe forts of wines now conſumed in Great Bri- 
tain, between the 1ſt of April 1768, and 1ſt of 


March 1770, Thele they extended to the three 
ſeveral diſtricts, as in the former premium of 


1762, 
Theſe premiums . not been extended ſince 
the time mentioned; becauſe the introduction 


of vines into America i is known, by the Society, 


to have taken place. | 
The irn account of the ſucceſs of theſe 


R premiums 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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premiums was in 1763; when Mr. Carter ſent a 
dozen bottles of two kinds af wine, from grapes 
Wich grew in vineyards of his own planting in 
' Virginia, The one of theſe kinds was the pro- 
duct of vines brought from Europe; the other of 
the American wild vines. They were both ap- 
proved as good wines: and the Society gave their 
gold medal to Mr. Carter, as the firſt, who had 
made a ſpirited attempt towards the accompliſh- 
ment of their views, reſpecting wine in America. 
In 1767, there were claims made for the premi- 
ums on the planting vines, both from the diſtricts 
to the ſouthward and northward of the river De- 
lawar. But the form of certification of that to the 
ſouthward, not being conformable to the adver- 
tiſement, the claim was not allowed. There were 
two claims for that of the northward ; but the 
claimant, who had planted the greateſt number of 
vines, having, alſo, failed in ſome effential points 
of certification, the premium was adjudged to the 
other. However, in conſideration of having plant- 
ed ſo great a number of vines, as two thouſand 
one hundred, the Society thought fit to give him 
a gold medal. . | 
Certificates for the eſtabliſhment of other claims 
have been again ſent over this preſent year, the 
determination of which is now depending. 

The Society, therefore, at the expence of two 
hundred pounds, and two gold medals, beſides 
what they may pay on account of the claims now 

before them, and ſuch as may be made in the year 
1770, have fully ſucceeded in their attempts, to 
introduce the cultivation of the European vines 
into America, It is dubious, neverthelels, from 
the preſent experience, how far this will lead to 


the production of wine there, as an article of com- 
: merce. 


— 
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merce. For the vintage is found, in many parts, 
to be ſubject to ſuch very frequent miſcarriages, 
from the burſting of the grapes, cauſed by the 
rains, before they are ripe, as ſeems to take away 
a chance of profit from the product. But the So- 
ciety's meaſures have occaſioned trials of the na- 
tive vines of America, which were before only 
. conſidered as wild uſeleſs plants, that promiſe 
much better ſucceſs: and the quality of he wine 
appears to be good; from the ſpecimen above 
mentioned to be ſent by Mr. Carter, There are 
ſuch authorities for that opinion, that the Society 
have this year offered their medals, as a premium 
for the cultivation of the indigenous native vines. 
The public will, therefore, in all probability, owe 
to their encouragement, the production of wine in 
North America: which had been before, without 
ſucceſs, attempted by ſeveral; and by ſome at a 
great expence. | 

The importation of MyxTLE Wax into England, 
was another early article, which the Society thought 
fit to encourage. The ſubſtance called by this 
name, is the production of a ſhrub, commonly 
termed the candleberry myrtle. This ſhrub is not, 
however, a myrtle, but has been named ſo, meer- 
ly from ſome reſemblance in the leaves and bran- 
ches to thoſe of the myrtle, Nor is this product 
of it really wax, though that name has been given 
to.it from the ſame principle; that is, a reſem- 
blance in ſome qualities to wax. But it is, in fact, 
a concreted vegetable oil, moſt like in conſiſtence 
to the harder kinds of animal fat, but till firmer; 
and of a dull green colour. It is procured by 
boiling the berries of the ſhrub, which originally 
contain it. The Society's endeavouring to bring 
over this ſubſtance, as a- merchantable commodity 
ET R 2 > hetfs 
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here, muſt only be conſidered as a trial of 
what might be done, with reſpect to the rendering 
it an article of commerce. For though it be uſed 
for making candles and ſope in America: yet its 
dull colour, faultineſs in not affording a clear 
light, and diſagreeable ſcent, render it objection- 
able as to that uſe : and the too great priee ſeems 
to be an inſuperable. impediment againſt its being 
applied to the making ſope here, though very ſuit- 
able to it in other reſpects. There was, however, 
ſome notion prevailing, that this ſubſtance might 
be bleached; and made to anſwer the purpoſes of 
wax: and, the nature of it not being well under- 
ſtood, in general, the Society were. induced to 
 - offer, in 1759, the following premiums. ** Where- 
« as myrtle wax, which has been hitherto. import- 
« ed in ſmall quantities only, has been found 
<« experience, to make an excellent ſope, and when 
« bleached, to anſwer the purpoſe of white wax: 
« a premium of thirty pounds will be given for the 
* greateſt quantity of myrtle wax, imported from 
« any of the Britiſh colonies in America, not leſs 
<< than five hundred pounds weight at one impor- 
+ tation, into the port of London. 
For the ſecond greateſt quantity, not leſs than 
e five hundred pounds weight, twenty pounds. 

« For the third greateſt quantity, not leſs than 
c five hundred pounds weight, ten pounds.” = 

The next year the ſame advertiſements were con- 
tinued: but in 1761 they were dropt. 

Theſe premiums were claimed in 17613 and the 
firſt and ſecond allowed. But it then appeared, 
that there was no vent for myrtle-wax here. 
The making ſope of it was not generally under- 

. ſtood: and though it is an excellent material for 
ſome kinds, it was yet much tog dear. For, not- 
. - - - withſtanding 


* 
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withſtanding this ſubſtance bore a moderate price 
in America, while the demand for it was ſmall; 

yet it roſe on being purchaſed to make up the 

quantities to gain the Society's premiums; and could 
not be brought hither, even at the price then paid, 
under ten pence a pound at leaſt; which was too 
much for the ſope-boilers to pay. As to making 
Candles of it, the objection held till ſtronger, as 
to the price, from its defective and faulty quali- 
ties: and the bleaching it was not only an undiſco- 
vered matter, but ſavoured much of imprafticabi- 
lity, in the opinicn of thoſe, who are moſt intel- 
ligent in ſuch ſubjects. The Society, therefore, 
with great reaſon diſcontinued the premiums for 
this article: having given a fair opportunity, by 
occaſioning two very conſiderable quantities to be 
brought over, to thoſe, who could improve this 
ſubſtance, or employ it to any advantage. But it 
does not appear to have been ever applied to any 
proſitable purpoſe here, but the ſophiſtication 
of plaſters in the manufacture of them, by ſome 
wholeſale dealers in medicinal preparations. © |, 
The importation of STURGEON from our colonies, 
was, likewiſe, another obje& of the Society's en- 
couragement. The exceeding great quantity of 
this fiſh in the creeks and large rivers in the nor- 
thern American colonies ; and our purchaſing what 
we conſume at preſent from the northern parts of 

Europe; induced the Society to offer, in 1760, 

the following premium. Sturgeon being found 

e in great abundance, in many of the rivers of 

„North America; it is propoſed to e's premi- 

„um of fifty pounds, to the perſon, who ſhall 

< import into the port of London, from any of the 

« Britiſh.colonies in North America, the greateſt 

£* quantity of ſturgeon, not leſs than one hundred 

R 3 Kkegs, 
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«© kegs, containing five gallons. each, wal in 
19 to the beſt — from Lone 
TH advertiſemept was continued to 1763; but 
then the Socicty reduced the number of kegs to 
fifty; and added a ſecond premium of twenty-five 
pounds, for thirty kegs. In this manner they 
were continued to 1766: but then were dropt. 
There were ſeveral claims for this article. The 
firſt were in 1765, by two candidates: to whom 
the premiums of fifty and twenty-five pounds were 
adjudged. In 1766, the firſt premium was again 
given: to another claimant. 
The Society have, therefore, ſo far ſucceeded, 
as to procure the bringing over ſeveral conſiderable 
quantities of ſturgeon from North America. But 
it has not hail the propoſed effect, of occaſioning 
our demand for this article to be ſupplied from the 
colonies. This is owing, partly to the difficulty 
of diſpoſing of conſiderable quantities, when 
brought over together ; there. being no regular 
trade for ſturgeon; but only ſmaller quantities 
brought, from time to time, by maſters or mates 
of veſſels, who ſupply the fiſb-mongers : and part- 
ly to the American ſurgeon's not appearing the 
ſame in flavour and colour with that uſually ſold. 
It was, nevertheleſs, perfectly good, after being 
kept ſome time in freſh pickle. But the warmt th, 
of hy chmate it undergoes, and the length of the 
paſſage, make it require that the pickle thould be 
originally ſtronger; or what is more effectual, that 
is, ſhould be renewed after the arrival of the ſtur- 
geon here. By à proper attention to the treatment, 
there can be no doubt, but that the American 
ſturgeon may be made to reſemble exactly the Eu- 
pr e eaten here 3 as the fiſh itſelf 1 is the 
f | * 55 - ſame; 
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1 | | 
ſame ; and'it-may be brought hither at the proper 
ſeaſon with convenience. | 
The produfion of PoT-Asmn in our American co- 
lonies, was a very important purſuit, which the So- 
ciety took upon them early to promote. The at- 
tainment of this was a matter of the utmoſt conſe- 
uence to the manufactures of Great Britain and 
Ireland; as well as to the colony intereſt: and, 
though ſome attempts had been made to it, there 
was at that time no proſpect of its being brought 
about, if the Society had not adminiſtered their ef- 
fectual aid. It is proper, therefore, the public 
ſhould know in what degree, they owe the very 
great advantages, that may accrue from this ac- 
quiſition, to the munificent encouragement, and 
intelligent aſſiſtance of the Society: which have 
been the ſole means. of eſtabliſhing a matter of ſo 
much moment, and ſo much difficulty. To judge, 
however, of the importance of this concern, and 
the neceſſity, as well as efficacy of the means em- 
ployed by the Society, with reſpect to it, there is 
occaſion to ptemiſe ſome account of the nature of 
pot- aſh; and of our ſituation as to the procurement 
of ir, before the American ſource of ſupply ' was 
opened. | 
. Pot-aſh is an alkaline falt, of that kind called 
the table alkali, obtainable from moſt ve- 
getables, by burning or incineration. In the com- 
mon ſort of pot- aſh, beſides the alkaline ſalt, there 
is contained a conſiderable proportion of calcined 
earth, or, in other words, of the aſhes of the ve- 
getable, and generally ſome of the fixt ſulphur and 
burnt oil of the calcined plants. A purer kind, 
however, being neceſſary for many purpoſes, ſuch 
is accordingly prepared, by freeing it from the 
 tulphureous and earthy parts: and this is called 
* R4 Pcarl- aſb. 
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Pearl ab. Before our obtaining any pot aſn from 
America, we purchaſed of foreigners, principally 
for money, nearly the whole of what we conſumed 
of theſe commodities © which amounted to a na- 
tional expence, according to ſome calculations, 
Exceeding a hundred and fifty thouſand pound per 
annum. But what was ſtill more diſadvantageous 
to our affairs, the great increaſe of the conſumption 
of pearl-aſh, on account of bleaching, in the many- 
factures of linnen and cotton, as well as the print- 
ing them; together with the decreaſe of the pro- 
duction of pot-aſh and pearl-aſh abroad, from the 
failure of wood in the countries whence they were 
imported; was occaſioning the price of theſe 
commodiries to riſe very high; and would have 
brought great embarraſſment on ſome of the moſt 
valuable of our manufactures, without a ſeaſonable 
ſupply At the time the Society took up this mat- 
ter, it was, therefore, become à very weighty ob- 
ject of national concern: and another accidental 
circumſtance rendered their undertaking it ſtill 
more meritorious. This was, that ſome attempts, 
made with the aſſiſtance of government, ſoon after 
met with ſuch! miſcarriages, as would have pro- 
duced an almoſt inſuperable diſcouragement to fu- 
ture trials, had not ſuch cheap and ealy means 
been pointed out, as removed the prejudice againſt 
the practicability, - 

'The firſt endeavour to eſtabliſh the manufacture 
of por-aſh and pearl- aſn in America, was made by 
Mr. Stevens: who went thither with that deſign, 

about twenty-five years ago. He found great dif- 
ficulties in preparing, by the proceſs uſed in Eu- 
rope, ſuch kind of pot- aſh as was faleable here: 
and the produce, after freight, and all other con- 
Pogeat — were 3 did * an- 
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Fer, according fo the price at which he could dif. 


poſe of it. He, therefore, applied himſelf to im- 


prove the proceſs; and, at. length, invented a new 
method of making pot-aſh; which produced ſuch 


as was ſo perfectly good as to anſwer in bleaching, 
and other uſes, the purpoſes of pearl-ath ; and 
which, at the ſame time, afforded a larger produce. 
After ſetting on foot a work of this kind, he came 


to England; and made application to the govern- 
ment for an encouragement to the eſtabliſhing this 


manufacture in North America. The aſſiſtance he 


deſired, was a bounty upon the imported commo- 


dity, which was refuſed: but, on proving the 
neſs of his pot · aſn, and the importance of its 


uſe, he had three thouſand pounds granted him, 


as an aid to enable him to proceed: and he went 
to ſeveral of the colonies; and engaged with pro- 
per pebple ta erect works. There was, neverthe- 
leſs, one unhappy circumſtance attending his me- 


thod, that entirely defeated all efforts to render it 


profitable to the undertakers, notwithſtanding the 


increaſe, and goodneſs of the product. There 


was required, for the due execution of his proceſs, 
an extreme great degree of heat, in order to fuſe 
the alkaline ſalt: and this heat, together with the 
fluxing power of the alkaline ſalt, preſently fuſed 
the furnace likewiſe; and cauſed the deſtruction of 
an expenſive appatatus; and a ruinous delay of 
the work, till a freſh one could be conſtructed. 


Mr. Stevens ſpared no pains to remedy this defect 


in his method, either by the choice of ſuch mate- 
rials for building the furnaces, as might reſiſt the 
vitrify ing power of the fire and ſalts; or ſuch fa- 
brification as might regulate the heat. The ut- 
molt, however, he could effect, was to render 


them capable of undergoing the requiſite heat, 


when 
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when he conducted the operations with the greateſt 
care and ſkill; but when they were left to the 
management of others, the furnaces were ſoon 
deſtroyed : and, with them, generally, all the hopes 
and ſpirit of proceeding in the proprietors. Theſe M 
events, in a ſhort time, put an end to the uſe of 
this method; and the manufacture of American | 
Pot-aſn, that . e on it. | 
Mr. Stevens deſerves, nevertheleſs, the applauſe 
of his countrymen, for his long exerciſed aſſiduity 
and fortitude, . in purſuit of this object, notwith- 
ſtanding the moſt diſcouraging difficulties;—for 
his ingenuity, in diſcovering the abovementioned 
method of making pot-aſh, and the principle on 
which it depended, as it failed of ſucceſs, only 
from the defect of proper materials for building 
the furnaces ;—and for having firſt engaged, 
by his negociations, in almoſt all our North 
American provinces, the attention of the inhabit- 
ants to this great concern; and prepared them, 
thence, to embrace and execute a more ſafe and 
eaſy method, when offered to them in a manner 
that removed their doubts of the practicability. 
He ought, in fact, to be confidered as the firſt, 
and a very principal inſtrument of introducing this 
profitable article into our colonies; and was well 
intitled to what the government granted him: 
which I am afraid, from its being intirely applied 
to the proſecution of his deſigns, rather proved an 
ineffectual aid to them, than a reward, by being 
made an addition to his own fortune. : 
During the | continuance of Mr. Stevens's at- 
tempts, the Society firft determined on the encou- 
ragement of this matter, Not knowing, then, the 
impracticability of Mr. Stevens's method; nor, 
conſequently, the languithing ſtare of the attempts 
57) | to 
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toimake pot-aſh in 1 they offered, in 
1758, the following ee wr | | 
The money to foreigners for large quan- 
tei tities of pot · aſn, uſed in our manufactures, be · 
« ing very conſiderable, the Society promiſe to 
« give to the perſon, who ſhall import into Eng- 
« land, from any. of his majeſty's colonies 1n 
% North America, the greateſt quantity of pot- 
« aſh, not leſs than fifty ton, neareſt in goodneſs 
to the beſt foreign pot-aſh, at any one Hons 
„ one hundred pounds.” This was advertiſed to 
the year 1761 : when the Society, likewiſe, added 
a ſecond, and a third premium; and offered, 
« ſixty pounds for not leſs than thirty tons; and 
ti forty pounds for twenty tons.” The advertiſes 
ment was thus continued to 1762: and then the 
Society thought proper to alter it, as follows; re- 
quiring leſs quantities to be produced; and offer- 
ing the premium for different diſtricts. For the 
e greateſt quantity of good merchantable pot-aſh, 
« not leſs than twenty ton weight, that ſhall be . 
« produced in, and imported from, the colonies of 
« Nova-Scotia, New | Hampſhire, Maſſachuſets- 
Bay, Khode Iſland, and Connecticut, conſidered 


« as one intire diſtrict, into the port of London, 


„one hundred pounds. For the next greateſt 
« quantity, not leſs than ten top weight; fifty - 
% pounds.” The like premiums. were, alſo, ex- 
tended to the colonies: of New-York, New. Jer 
ſey, and Penſylvania, conſidered as one diſtrict; 
and, likewiſe, to the colonies of Virginia, Mary- 
land, North Carolina, South Carolina, and Geor- 
gla, conſidered as another diſtrict. 

Ihe quantity required to claim theſe premiums, 


even when reduced to twenty tons, was more than 
could be * by _ works then on foot: and, 
_ conſequently, 
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conſequently, no claims were made, with any pre- 
tenſions that could intitle the candidates. 
In 1761, the miſcarriages of Mr. Stevens's works 
being known; and of courſe, the inefficacy of the 
Society's premiums, in their preſent mode; a new 
plan of proceeding was propoſed by a member, 
who particularly concerned himſelf in the Society's 
meaſures for the intereſt of the colonies. He ad- 
vanced, that there was now no chance of induc- 
ing perſons to engage in large and expenſive works 
for making pot-aſh; as the example of the late 
miſcarriages had damped all fpirit for this under- 
taking: that, neceſſarily, the offering premiums 
for great quantities could have no influence: and 
that the only way, therefore, which remained, 
was, to furniſh the information of a profitable me- 
thod of doing it in ſmall quantities, with little or 
no previous expence : and, after this information 
had had its due effect, to adapt the premiums to 
the circumſtances, in ſuch manner, that eve 
one, who would enter into the propoſed undertak- 
ing, ſhould receive a proportionable part of the 
advantage of them. Some very reſpectable gen- 
tlemen of the colonies, concerned in the public 
affairs of the reſpective provinces; and who well 
knew the particulars of the late attempts that had 
been made to produce pot-aſh in America; ſup- 
ported this advice: which was, accordingly, at 
their earneſt ſollicitation, put in execution. 
The perſon who had propoſed this meaſure, and 
intimated the practicability of ſupplying inſtruc- 
tions for making pot-aſh advantageouſly in ſmall 
quantities, was requeſted by the Society to furniſh 
ſuch inſtructions; in order that they ſhould be 
ſent to America, and diſperſed in thoſe colonies, 
where pot-aſh could be made, He, accordingly, 
formed 
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formed a ſet of ſuch inſtructions, which was ap- 
proved of, as proper for the intended purpoſe. 'In+ - 
this, were contained directions, by which any perſon 
might make pot-aſh, from the aſhes of wood burnt 
in their own houſes, or thoſe they might procure: 
from their neighbours, in the iron pots which they 
uſed for dreſſing their victuals; or in greater quan- 
tities, with a larger apparatus, appropriated to this 
purpoſe; but yet ſuch as could be procured at a 
ſmall expence, and not ſubject” to any deſtructive 
accidents in its uſe, In order to convey theſe in- 
ſtructions into as many hands as poſſible, in the 
places where they might be ſerviceable, they 
were annext to the liſt of premiums, printed an- 
nually by the Society, for the uſe of the colonies; 
and ſent to be diſperſed there. WEEK 

. Theſe meaſures effectually anſwered the end 
propoſed. Many people, being furniſhed with 
the knowledge of an eaſy method of making pot-. 
aſh, which could be practiſed without expence or 
riſk, applied themſelves to this purſuit: and ma- 
nifeſted the efficacy of it, by the claims they after- 
wards made for the premiums. | | 

The firſt intelligence the Society received of this 
. ſucceſs, was in 1763, from a gentleman, who had 
ſent over, as we ſhall fee below, twelve tons of 
alkaline ſalt, prepared by this proceſs; but puri- 
fied ſo as to come within the denomination of pearl- 
aſh. In a letter to the Society on this occaſion, 
he mentioned the progreſs this article was then 
making: and declared, that the Society had pur- 
ſued the only means which could have led to the 
quick and general eſtabliſhment of the making 
pot-aſh in America; by ſupplying the proceſs for 
making it eaſily, that had been ſubjoined to their 
colony book of premiums; and which he had 


experi- 


» 
- 


end. 


amount of twenty-two tons. Of this pot · aſh, ſome 
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experimentally found to anſwer perfeRly well the. 


At the ſame time, the period having expired to 
which the premiums for importing large quantities 
of pot-aſh has been extended, the other part of 
the plan above-metitioned, which reſpected the 
giving them for each ton, was: carried into ex- 
ecution ; and the following advertiſement was re- 
ſolved u :* For every ton of merchantable 
8 N made in any of his majeſty's domini- 
4 ons in America, imported into the port of Lon- 
c don, within the year oy 3, four pounds, ex- 
<« cept the ſeveral claims ſhall amount to a greater 
« ſum than four hundred pounds; in which: caſe, 
« the ſaid four hundred pounds ſhall: be divided 
« amongſt the claimants, in proportion to the re- 
« ſpective quantities imported by each.“ This 
_ advertiſement was continued to the year 1766; 
and then dropt: the object appearing at that time 
to be fully attained. | | 
In the year 1763, claims were made on the So- 
ciety, by ſeveral candidates; and allowed, to the 


was ſo good as to be fit to be uſed for bleaching, 
and other purpoſes, which require a pure kind of 
alkaline ſalt. The next year, 1764, the claims al- 
lowed aroſe to ninety- nine tons: and, in 1765, they 
ſtill advanced to greatly upwards of one hundred 
tons: which appeared ſo great a progreſs, that the 
Society deemed the article fully eſtabliſned. 
The year after, the Aſſembly of New-England 
applied to the Society for their aſſiſtance in over - 
coming ſome obſtacles, that had ariſen to the car- 
rying to its full extent, the manufacture of pot- 
aſh in North America. Complaints” had been 
made, with regard to a conſiderable part of _ | 
e | "= 
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had been more lately ſent to England, of depra- 
vities, which tended to diſcredit the American 
pot-aſh, and lower the price of it, ſo as to diſcou- 
rage the progreſs of the manufacture. This had 
given ground to a ſuſpicion and charge of adul- 
teration: and the Houſe of Aſſembly, therefore, 
requeſted information of the Society: Whether 
that charge appeared to have juſt foundation: and 
what che beſt means might be, to diftinguiſh the 
ſophiſtications of pot- aſh in any parcels, in order 
for the taking meaſures to ſuppreſs the practice of 
them. The Houſe of Aſſembly fignihed further 
to the Society, that it was intended by them, when 
they ſhould be provided with a proper criterion. or 
method of aſſaying, as it was called, the pot-aſh, 
not to ſuffer any to paſs, but what came up to a 
certain ſtandard of goodneſs. © The Sotiety, in 
conſequence of this application, procured ſamples 
of a variety of parcels of the American pot-aſh'; 
and deſired the aſſiſtance of the perſon, who had 
before given them the proceſs by which this ma- 
nufacture had been eſtabliſhed ; and alſo of two 
gentlemen, who were particularly verſed in che- 
mical matters. One of theſe gentlemen, being ins 
diſpoſed in his health, declined the raſk. The 
others gave in, each, a memoir of their opinion, 
founded on experiments. They varied, however, 
conſiderably in their notions. The perſon, who 
had drawn up the ſucceſsful proceſs ſent to the co- 
lonies, maintained, that, though there was a large 
mixture of neutral ſalt in ſome parcels; and they 
were cauſtic and foul, ſo as to be wholly unfit for 
bleaching, and other finer purpoſes; yet the whole of 
this might happen from the kind of aſhes whence 
ey were extracted, and the ill management of the 
proceſs. He ſupported this by alledging, that neu- 
3 ; tral 


% 


ve. 
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tral ſalts abound in ſome vegetables which might be 
burnt to make the aſhes: and the ſulphureous 
matter, which will remain, if the pot- aſh be not 
well purified, after the evaporation, by due heat, 
accounts clearly, or rather is the ſole cauſe of ſuch 
a cauſtic quality : which is different from that kind 
of cauſticity induced on fixed alkaline ſalts, by the 
action of lime, or great calcination : and which is, 
in fact, only a privation of the fixable air. The 


other, on the contrary, declared it to be his ſen- 


timents, that ſophiſtications had been practiſed; 
and particularly by the uſe of lime; to which 
he imputed the cauſticity of the pot-aſh. They 
both added inſtructions for the determining the 
purity of fixt alkaline ſalts ; and conſequently, of 
aſcertaining the goodneſs of the pot-aſh. The 
Society very properly avoided any diſcuſſion as to 
the comparative juſtneſs of opinions; directed both 
the memoirs to be printed, and ſent to America; 
and preſented each of the authors with a gold me- 
dal. But as it appeared now, that ſtrict cautions 
were required to be given, in the preparation of 


pot aſh; and, alſo, that the reaſons, which origi- 


nally ſubſiſted for confiniag the inſtructions to 
the conducting ſmaller works, ceaſed at preſent: 
the perſon; who ſupplied; the proceſs printed by 
the dociety at, firſt, now propoſed to make ſome 
alterations in it, and to add ſome further direc- 
tions, in order to accommodate it to the preſent 
circumſtances. This was accordingly done; and 
ſubjoined to the memoir given by him, when ſent 
to America. As the faultineſs of the pot-aſh late- 
ly made in America, proceeded from a bad con- 
duct of the proceſs, this was the moſt proper, or 
indeed the only. method, which could be followed, 
of applying a remedy. Since it would be in wy 

or 
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for the government of the provinces, td exerciſe 
any coercive means to make the people produce 
this commodity in a perfect ſtate, before they 
were furniſhed with the means to do it. Till this 
ſhould: be brought about, a prohibition of the 
exportation of all, that was not of a ſtandard 
goodneſs, would check and diſcourage the manu- 
facturers, ſo as to diſpoſe them to quit the under- 
taking, before they had made themſelves maſters 
of the art. It would, likewiſe, in a great degree, 
confine the manufacturers to the uſe of aſhes ob- 
rained from wood burnt on purpoſe. Since they 
could not depend ſufficiently, for making a pure 
kind of pot · aſh, on ſuch as are now collected from 
families in conſequence of their domeſtic fires. It 
would reſtrain them, alſo, for the ſame reaſon, from 
burning any kinds of vegetable ſubſtances promiſ- 
cuouſly, Both which limitations would greatly 
tend to leſſen the general quantity of pot-aſh pro- 
duced. Moreover, the worſt ſort of pot-aſh may 


very well be uſed for ſome. purpoſes 3 and will, 


conſequently, bear ſome price in Great Britain; and 


if none but the finer ſorts were brought over, as 


the quantity of them is as yet but ſmall, the 
— of them, and of pearl- aſh, would of courſe 
be greatly raiſed. As the fine pot · aſn muſt be 


then applied to the purpoſes, for which the coarſe 


are now uſed; and which demand a great quantity. 
This would neceſſarily either injure ſome of our 


ſalts are required, by the high price, or abſo- 
lute deficience of a due quantity of the finer pot- 
alh-and-pearl-aſh for the ſupply of the whole de- 
mand; or would occaſion the recurring to the im- 
portation of coarſe pot aſh from the north-eaſtern 
parts of Europe : which has been excluded by the 
VT:299; S iatroduction 


Principal articles of manufacture, where alkaline 
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introduction of the American. It would be, 
therefore, much better to make a regulated diſtinc- 
tion between the fine, and coarſe pot-aſh z mark 
the parcels of each, after a proper aſſay, made ac- 
£ording to the principles laid down in the above- 
mentioned memoir; and fuffer both to paſs, bur 
under their reſpective denominations thus noted. 
By this means the credit of the American pot-aſh 
would be ſupported. Becauſe they, who had occa- 
fion for the fine, would not be diſappointed, by 
having the coarſe put into their hands. While, at 
the ſame time, the market would be fupplied with 
the coarſe for the uſe of thoſe, whoſe purpoſes it 
might ſuit: and who would have it on cheap 
terms; and not be obliged to purchaſe the finer 
kind of pot-aſh, or the pearl-aſh, at a much 
higher price; and, by ſuch means, deprive thoſe of 
them, who indiſpenſibly want theſe purer kinds of 
alkaline ſalts. T5 4 ; 
From what is above premiſed, it evidently ap- 
pears, that an eſtabliſhment of the manufacture of 
r-aſh in America was wholly owing to the means 
uſed by the Society. Yet ſome attempts have been 
made to rob them of the honour of it. In a ma- 
lignant letter, publiſhed in one of the daily papers, 
a poor effort was made to miſlead the world into 
an opinion, that the proceſs for making pot-aſh 
furniſhed by the Society to the colonies; and which, 
as it appears, by a variety of authorities, is that really 
practiſed; was taken from the proceſs publiſhed by 
Mr. Stevens. In order to gain credit to this falſe ſug- 
geſtion, citations were made of the accounts of the 
apparatus, and of mutilated paſſages, and other 
articulars, out. of both the proceſſes. The ne- 
ceffary veſſels, and the manner of making the ley, 
did indeed appear ſimilar in them: there being no 
. novelty 
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novelty. in either. For the operation conſiſting 
only in mixing water with the aſhes; and drawing 
it off after it is impregnated with the ſalt, is of fo 


ſimple a nature as ſcarcely to admit of any vatia- 


tion, but that of adapting the magnitude of the 
veſſels, or the convenience of their form, to the 
quantity of the ley required: and they are, there- 
fore, much the ſame every where. But, in order 
to carry the reſemblance into that part of the to 
proceſſes, where the eſſential difference lay; and 
on which the ſucceſs of one method, and the fail - 
ure of the other, depended 4 a moſt falſe and baſe 
miſquotation was employed. The deſcription of 
Mr. Stevens's furnace, which ſerved both for eva- 
poration and fluxing the ſalt, was ſuppreſt: and that 
of a caldron was obtruded in its place, which he 
never mentions in his proceſs for making pot-aſh: 
and which could have no poſſible office, or uſe in 
his method : his evaporating -and fluxing furnace 
being a ſubſtitute for it, In fact, whoever com- 
pares the two proceſſes will clearly ſee, the one 
was adapted to the view of ſaving the hazard and 
expence neceſſarily incurred in the other; and 
the ſucceſs of it, after the failure of the other, 
without any ſpeculative compariſon, demonſtrates 


the difference, by a palpabie fact; and at the ſame | 


time expoſes the turpitude of ſuch mean low en- 
deavours to impoſe on the public, and depreciate 
the Society, for the ſake of an envious diſparage - 
ment of à particular perſon. Let the Society, 


therefore, have the full acknowledgements due to 


them both from their mothertcountry, and the eo- 


lonies, for having procured to the firſt a durable ſup- 
ply of an article abſolutely neceſſary to our moſt 


important manufactures; which we were, otherwiſe, 
in the greateſt danger of —_y to procure _ 
it , 3 ve 
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faved to the Britiſh community the great ſum of 
money we formerly paid for very near the whole 
of what we conſumed of it to foreigners z which 
ill 'now be a future ſource of riches to the co- 
lonies. N eh 2 4 
Along with the encouragement of the making 
pot-aſh in America, the Society took up that of 
making PRARxI-As EH; which is intirely a ſimilar ar- 
ticle; as the one is, in fact, only a purer kind of the 
other : and applicable to the ſame general purpoſes. 
What has been before faid of the pot-aſh may, 
conſequently, be applied to pearl-aſh, as far as re- 
gards the utility, and the reafons for the Society's 
adopting it as an object of their premiums. 
The firſt, they offered, were in 1767, and were ad- 
vertiſed as follows: To the perſon, who ſhall 
„import, from any of his majeſty's colonies in 
% America, into any port in England, the great- 
« eſt quantity of merchantable pearl-aſh, the pro- 
« duce of the ſaid colonies, not leſs than thirty 
tons, one hundred pounds. For the next greateſt 
„% quantity, not leſs than twenty tons, ſixty pounds. 
For the next greateſt quantity, not leſs than ten 
tons, forty pounds.” | Theſe premiums were 
continued for 1762 : at which time, the Society 
changed the mode; and advertifed the ſame pre- 
miums for this article, as thoſe for the pot-aſh 
above recited. * SIT A Fr”, OST 
In 1763, the advertiſement was again altered, 
and a premium of four pounds per ton for pearl- 
aſh imported here was propoſed, with the ſame re- 
ſtrictions as in that for pot-aſh of the ſame date. 
It was continued thus to the year 1767: when it 


was dropt. 

The premiums offered for the large quantities, 
before 1763, were never claimed. The firſt ap- 
Dover plication 


plication, which was of the nature of a claim, was 
made, in that year, by the gentleman abovemen- 
tioned, who gave the account of the good effects 
of the proceſs for making pot-aſh, publiſhed by 
the Society. He ſent notice, he had imported 
twelve tons of pearl-aſh : and the ſpecimens which 


were produced, appeared, on examination, to be 


good. But not having complied with the condi- 


tions of the ' Society's advertiſements, as to the 


form of certification; and intimating his deſite of 
receiving an honorary, rather than a pecuniary re- 
ward; they gave him their gold medal, on the 
merits of his being the firſt who had made, in Ame- 
rica, and imported into Britain, a conſiderable 
quantity of good pearl-aſh. wann 

The firſt, and only regular claim was in the 
year 1766, when there was one candidate; to 


whom (ix pounds two ſhillings were given, as the 


proper ſhare of the premium for the quantity im- 
72 may be collected, from this want of claims 
of the premiums, that the preparation of peart-aſh 
has not made à correſpondent progreſs in our co- 
lonies with that of pot-aſh, The reaſons, moſt 
probably, are, that it demands the expence of an 
additional furnace, which requires ſome ſkill in the 
conſtruction; as alſo, of the knowledge of an ope- 
ration for calcining the alkaline falt, as prepared 
according to the Society's proceſs for por-aſh-: or, 
if not very pure, of refining it, by ſolution. and 
evaporation.” Bur the higher price of pearl-aſh ; 


and the certainty of vending it, if good; would 


render the preparation of pearl-aſh very profitable 
to thoſe, who would undertake the making it in 


_ conſiderable quantities, inſtead of the pot-aſh. 


And the alkaline ſalt, prepared by the Society's 
cakes S 3 procels, 
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rei is eaſily convertibſe into good pearl - aſn 
by calcination only; provided it be made from 
wood, or other vegetable matter, that contains 
the leaſt quantity of neutral ſalt; and the ley be of 
due purity. There can be no doubt, conſequent. 
ly, but that the preparation of pearl-aſn will gain 

ground in our colonies: and that our conſumption 
will be thence ſupplied. Though, if the por-aſh, 
produced by the Society's proceſs, were prepared 
in a perfect manner, it might be ſubſtituted for 
USE in moſt of the principal uſes; and would 
zerſede a great part of the demand for it. In 
either light, the Society's endeavours will have 
bad the deſired effect; and procure for the public, 
one of the moſt important advantages to our com- 

INETCE. / wo | wing 5 3 
Theſe are the articles reſpecting improvements 
in the calonies, for which the Society have pro-. 
poſed premiums, that have been obtained. There 
are many others, ſome of them of conſiderable mo- 
ment, for which they have offered premiums, that 
ve not been claimed. But, for the reaſon ad- 
vanced before, the knowledge and remembrance 
of them ought to be kept up, and propagated by 
every means: as it may conduce, in ſeveral caſes, 

to the future attainment of the object. 
One of the firſt of theſe articles was, be culli- 
vation of Loc woobp in. our American colonies, The 
utility of this wood in dying; and the difficulties 
and conteſts betwixt ourſelves and ſome other 
owers, which haye attended our cutting it in the 
bays of Honduras and Campeachy, whence we 
have been ſupplied with the greateſt part of what 
we conſume; diſpoſed the Society to believe, it 
might be good for the public, to obtain it from 
our undiſputed dominions in America. oh 
| Accordingly, 


— 


following premium. For planting the greateſt 
4% quantity of logwood, - in any of our plantations, 
« twenty pounds. For the ſecond greateſt quan- 
« tity, ten pounds.” In 1758, the firſt, only, of 
theſe premiums was continued. And, inſtead of the 
ſecond, ** forty pounds were propoſed to be given 
« forplantiog thegreateſt number, not leſs than five 
« hundred, of logwood trees, before December 
« 1960,” In 1760, the premium that was offer- 
ed in 1757; and which was continued, with the 
alterations above mentioned to have been made in 


it; was dropt. But the premium of forty pounds, 
firſt propoſed to be given in 1738, was advertiſed 


till the year 1761; when it was, alſo, diſconti- 
nued. In 1962, this matter was taken up afreſh 
by the Society; who' then increaſed the propoſed 
reward greatly. For in that year, they offered one 
< hundred pounds, for planting the greateſt quan- 
< tiry, not leſs than one thouſand; and fifty 


„ pounds, for not leſs than five hundred plants of 


< the true logwood tree, in any of the Britiſh 


„% Bahama Iſlands in America,” And they were 


thus advertiſed to the year 1765: when the pre- 
miums for this article were intirely dropt. | 

Theſe premiums were never gained. The log- 
wood tree had, before the time they were firſt 15 
fered, been catried into Jamaica, Barbadoes, and 


other of the ſugar iflands: where it was found to 


— ſo far from a ng ſubject of cultute, that, 
om its proneneſs to te itſelf, it was 
become N troubleſome, 23 Quantities 
of the wood have been imported hither from 
thence; particularly from Jamaica. But it has 
been looked upon as inferior in goodneſs to the 
Campeachy and * togwood, As the plant 

4 18 
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is actually of the ſame ſpecies in both places, this 
difference muſt be imputed to the want of age in 
the trees from whence the wood was obtained in 
our iſlands: or to ſome other miſmanagement. 
However, under theſe circumſtances, ſmall pe- 
cuniary premiums for the cultivation of trees, 
which grew wild ſo profuſely ; and which were not, 
in eee, eſteemed worth the cutting down; 
could have no operation in the ſugar iſlands. If 
they could have taken effect any where, it muſt 
have been in the Bermuda, and Bahama iſlands, 
where, wanting greater objects, leſs become of 
importance. But the diſtant. return which trees 


afford; and the labour of planting, fencing, eut- 
| naß &c. prevent planters from chuſing ſuch ar- 


ticles, while others remain, where they may employ 
their money and attention with a proſpect of quick- 


er gain. The Society, therefore, have, very pro- 


perly, diſcontinued theſe premiums: and it is a 
matter of leſs concern, that they did not meet with 


-ſucceſs : as we have now. an eſtabliſhment, in the 
pur of America, which has hitherto afforded us 


wood; whence we may be, with eaſe and cer- 
tainty, ſupplied, without the. difficulties, and dil- 
putes, that have formerly occurred, Ahe 
The production of Sar FLOWER in our American co- 
lonies, was another article of a ſimilar kind, of 


which the Society took up the encouragement at 


the ſame time. It is the petals, or leaves of the 
flower of an herb, called Car:bamus, or baſtard 
ſalfron: and is of great uſe in dying. We are at pre- 
ſent ſupplied with this drug from the warmer coun- 
tries of Europe ; principally from Spain, The car- 
thamus is an annual plant: and there appeared reaſon 
to believe, it might be cultivated eaſily in our Ame- 


| Tican colonies, The Society, therefore, in 1757, of 


fered 
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fered the following premium. For 3 1 4 
« raiſing, and curing the greateſt quantity of ſat 
« flower, in any of our plantations, not leſs than 
« five hundred pounds weight, fifteen pounds.“ 
The next year this premium was again advertiſed: 
and ten pounds were, alſo, then offered for the 
ſecond greateſt quantity. Theſe. premiums were 
continued to the year 1762. But then the Society 

reatly augmented them: and propoſed, in the 

lowing advertiſement, to give, * fifty pounds, 
« for producing in, and importing from, any of 
«« the Britiſh colonies in America, the greateſt 


% quantity, not leſs than one hundred pounds 


« weight, of merchantable ſafflower: and for the 
« next greateſt quantity, not leſs than fifty pounds 
„weight, twenty-five. pounds.” In 1763, the 
premiums were offered: but the Society re- 
duced the quantity to be produced to fifty. pounds 


weight in the firſt, and twenty pounds weight in 


the ſecond premium. They were thus continued 
to 17663 but then dropt. 
This premium was never claimed. Though 
it has been ſaid, attempts have been made to pro- 
duce ſafflower in ſome of our northern colonies. 
The great obſtacle is, the labour required in col - 
lecting the flowers, and picking the petals from 


them: of which, from their ſmallneſs, a very great 


number go to form a pound weight, when they 
are dried: and, moreover, the price of ſaflower is 
yy with us. This renders it a leſs ſuitable matter to 
the colonies, where labour is dear: and where 
ſuch articles, as require it, cannot, conſequent- 


ly, take place, till the people are more numerous, 


and ſupplied more cheaply with thoſe neceflaries of 
life, they have now from Europe. The Society, 
however, did very properly, in endeavouring to 


procure 
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a very important object of the Society's early at- 
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therefore, in the year's 760, propoſes Me follow- 


atrial, how far-it might be - prifticable 
to introduce the cultivation oh . ineo our 


be cultivation of Or rv Ta EES, wit @ vitto to 
the production of Ori. in our American colonies, was 


tention, and premiums. ' The great confumption 
we make of olive oil, as well in manufactures, and 
other uſes,” as for the table; renders it deſirable 
we ſhould produce this article among ourſelves; 
and not. continue the advantages of it to foreigners. 
There was, moreover, 'a very ſpecious profpet 
that, out of the variety of climates, and ſituations 
of the countries we poſſeſs in North America, ſome 
might be favourable to olive trees, and admit of 
their being cultivated, ſo as to yield fruit equally 
well with thoſe on the eaſtern continent, which 
produce the oil conſumed by us. The Society, 


ing premiums. 
For planting, cultioneing⸗ and eperly ſe· 
« curing, within four years from the date hereof, 
in any of our colonies ſouthward of the Delawar 
river, the greateſt number of olive trees, not 
«* Jeſs than one chooſand; for 'the produRtion of 
oll, fifty pounds. 
For the ſecond greateſt aumber⸗ not leſs than 
eight hundred, forty pounds. 
2 :: IP the third greateſt number, not leſs than 
* ſix hundred, thirty pounds... 
In 1759, the Society propoſed to give the like 
miums, on the above conditions, for the 
< planting the greateſt number of olive trees, 
6e within four years from ſuch date.“ Theſe pre- 
miums were diſcontinued at the expiration of the 
a ron rerms ſpecified in the 6 
ut, 
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Bot, in 1762, another advertiſement was thrown 
out by the Society, for the encouragement of this 
article; in which the ſums were augmented, and 
the number of trees to be cultivated, reduced. 
One hundred pounds were offered at that time, 
« far the greateſt number, not leſs than five; hun- 
„ dred plants, of olive trees, of the ſame ſpecies 
« as thoſe from which the beſt Italian oil is pro- 
«« duced, properly planted, and effectually fenced, 
« ſecured, and cultivated, within any of che Britiſh 
«* colonies upon the continent of North-Ameneca, 
« to the ſouthward of the river Delawar, conſi- 
« dered as one diſtrict, between the 2 51h-.of April 
«© 1763, and agth of April 1765; and fifty 
« pounds for the next greateſt number, not leis 
« than two hundred plants.“ Theſe were conti- 
nued to the year 17673 and then ceaſet. 
Theſe premiums were never claimed. But they 
had the effect of procuring trials of the cultivation 
of the olive tree, in various places within the diſ- 
trict deſcribed; of which the Society has been ap- 
r It is remarkable of this tree, that it will 
ive in England, and many of the northern parts 
of Europe, but not produce fruit: and ſome what 
like that was found to happen in the parts of North 
America, for which the premiums were propoſed. 
This may be imputed to cold in the one caſe, but 
cannot in the other; as ſome of thoſe countries 
are much hotter in ſummer than many places on 
the eaſtern continent, where olive trees not only 
thrive, but are very fertile: and theſe countries are 
not ſubject to extraordinary cold in winter. It ap- 
peared, however, by ſeveral accounts, that olive 
trees did not produce fruit in the North American 


provinces, where it was propoſed, by the Society, | 


to encourage the planting them: and they, there- 
| fore, 
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fore, diſcontinued: their premiums, as deeming the 
object hopelets. ' Nor has there been any infor- 
mation fince of better ſucceſs: as it has never been 
pretended, that olive trees have afforded 
fruit in thoſe parts of America: at leaft in ſach 
quantities as promiſed to be of any commercial be. 
neſit. It muſt be allowed, nevert ieleſs, to be'pro- 
bable, that ſome place or other, in the very large 
extent of country, we now poſſeſs in America, may 
de ſuĩtable to this tree: and that, hereafter, it may 
be cultivated with benefit. The Society have laid 
the foundation for ſuch expectations, by having pro- 
mulged the notion of the utility, and incited, by 
their premiums, the introduction of the olive tree 
into ſeveral parts of North America; from whence 
plants of it may be eafily conveyed, in order to the 
trial of them in other places, where it has not yet 
| been determined whether they will "prove fertile or 
not. 5% SE 18117 

The produttion of Coenen 1 in our 1 in 
1 W:ft Indies, was, likewiſe, thought a fit object 
of the Society's encouragement. © This drug is of 
the greateſt conſequence in dying: as not oy the 
fearlet in woollen, but many other important grain 

colours, both in woollen and filk, depend u 
it. The conſumption is, therefore, very conſider- 
able, as well as the price great: and we are 
obliged to purchaſe from foreigners, the whole 
of what we conſume of the true kind. Cochineal 
is a ſmall fly, which breeds on a particular ſpecies 
of the opuntia, or Indian fig. But, beſides the 
true kind, there is another en ah en more outro 
found: which breeds on other ſpee e opun- 
tias. This is called the Seele 5 is much in- 
ferior for 0 oo 1 Hing z! out 7 an and 
. : 7 TI 
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brought to Europe, where it is ſold at'a lower | 


Price. - 


It was preſumed, from miſtaken information, 


that cochineal was naturally found in South Ca- 


rolina; and concluded from thence, that it might 


be propagated there, and rendered an article of 


"commerce. This aroſe from not diſtinguiſhing 


the true kind from the Sylveſter : which feems' to 
attend ſome ſpecies of the opuntia every where; 
as I have ſeen it on a plant of that kind, even in a 
hot-houſe near London. The fmilarity of cli- 
mate, and other circumſtances, gave reaſon to be- 


lieve, with ſtill greater foundation, that this animal 
might be produced in our Weſt India iſlands, with 


the ſame natural advantages as on the parts of the 
continent of America belonging to Spain. And the 
fame confuſion of the two ſpecies of this kind of fly, 


occaſioned it to be aſſerted by many, that the 


cochineal abounded in Jamaica, and others of our 
iſlands. - The Society, on theſe grounds, were in- 
duced, in the year 1759, to offer the following 
premiums. pak 20 HH 
For the greateſt quantity of cochineal, not 
e leſs than twenty five-pounds weight, properly 
* cured, that ſhall firſt be produced from any 
« plantation, or plantations, by any planter in 
« South Carolina, within the ſpace of three years 
* from the date hereof, one hundred pounds. 
For the ſecond greateſt quantity, not leſs than 
« twenty-five pounds weight, as above, fifty 
OO ©5007 THOVS: 1 CRIED; Ou TO 
For not leſs than twenty-five pounds weight, 
produced as above, in Jamaica, one hundred 
Ai Ling: N pn ek 
For the ſecond greateſt quantity, not leſs than 
* twenty-five pounds weight, fifty pounds. Y 
"NIN" | The 
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The like premiums were propoſed to be given 
« for the production of the abovementioned quan- 
< tity of cochineal, in any of the Britiſh colonies, 
« ſettlements, or dominions.“ l 

In 1762 the Society augmented the premiums, 
and thus divided them. For the greateſt quan- 
„ tity of cochineal, not leſs than twenty-five 
* pounds weight, producing in, and imported 
from, the Bahama iſlands, between April 1762, 
% and April 1765, one hundred pounds. 

+ For the ſecond greateſt quantity, not leſs than 
« twenty pounds weight, ſixty pounds. 

For the third greateſt quantity, not leſs than 
“ fifreen pounds weight, forty pounds, 
For the fourth greateſt quantity, not leſs than 
<< ten pounds weight, twenty pounds. 

For the fifth greateſt quantity, not leſs than 
« five pounds weight, ten pounds. 

The like premiums are propoſed to be given, 
4 the ſame terms and conditions, for cochi- 
* neal, produced in, and imported from, the 
« provinces of Georgia, South Carolina, and 
< North Carolina, conſidered as one diſtrict: and, 
<« alſo, from the iſland of Jamaica.“ 

In 1765, the ſame premiums were again offered 
« for the production of cochineal in, and importation 
4 of it from, Jamaica, the other Weſt India iſlands, 
* and his majeſty's dominions in North Ame- 
* rica, conſidered as three ſeparate diſtricts, between 
« April 1765, and April 1766.“ And that year, 
they, alſo, offered . ſeventy pounds, in the diviſion 
aof forty forthe firſt, twenty for the ſecond, and 
<< ten for the third greateſt quantities of cochi- 
 < neal, produced in, and imported from, his ma- 
« jeſty's dominions in North America; the Weſt 
« India iſlands, and the Bahama iſlands, between 

To ME TY | April 


« Aptil 1766, and April 1767.“ Theſe were 
the laſt premiums offered for this article. For at 
that period they were diſ continued. 
Theſe premiums were never claimed : nor is it 
extraordinary they ſhould not. Since the notion, 
that the animal. itſelf, or the plant on which it 
breeds, are praduced ſpontaneouſly in North Ca- 
rolina, is intirely without foundation: nor is it at 
all certain, that either the one or the other would 
live and thrive in that country: as they are the 
produce of hotter elimates: though there are other 


ſpecies of the opuntia found much farther north. 
With reſpe& to our Weſt India iſlands, the cli- 
mate would be leſs dubious. But there is no good 


authority for the true cochineal was 


ever found in them: and, therefore, reaſon to be- 
lieve it is not a native of them. Aad as to the 
ſpecies of opuntia on which this fly propagates, 
there is ſcarcely more ground to imagine it is indi- 
genous in thoſe iſlands; notwithſtanding what a 
well known writer has ſaid: on This head. This 
matter is, therefore, attended with more difficulty 
than is likely to be encountered by proprietors of 
plantations in the ſugar iſlands, They muſt pro- 


cure the plant, and animal; and learn an art ref- 


pecting the treatment of both, that requires ſome 


{kill and experience in the exerciſe of it; before 


they can expect to reap advantages from this at- 
tempt: and it is well known, they turn their views 
to eaſier, ſurer, and more extenſive purſuits. In 
the Bahama iſlands it would be more ſuitable; if 
the country ſhould prove favourable to the animal 
and plant: and it were to be wiſhed, that this, 
and ſome other matters of a parallel kind, ſbould 
be tried there. . But without an auxiliary aid from 
ſome other quarter, in procuring the fly, plant, 
"120 L ; . and 
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and inſtructions to manage, them properly, the 
planters in thoſe iſlands are not very likely to pro- 
vide themſelves with thoſe requiſites. 

The production of Raisins in our American co- 
lonies, was another of the early objects of the So- 
ciety's views. The utility of this acquiſition, could 
we obtain it, is ſufficiently obvious. We conſume 
great quantities of raiſins; and we purchaſe the whole 
of foreigners. The Society, therefore, in the year 
1759, inſtituted the following premium. To 
<« the perſon, in any of our American colonies, 
« who ſhall firſt raiſe, and cure, from his own 
plantation, and import into the port of London, 
« within fix years, from the twenty-fifth of March 
« 1759, five hundred pounds weight of good 
« raiſins, fifty pounds.“ | | 
There was never any claim made for this premi- 
. um: nor, as appears, any effort to obtain it. 
This mode of premium appearing. thus not ef. 
fectual for the purpoſe ; the Society, in the year 
1762, changed it to the cultivation of the vines 
which produce raifins; and advertiſed as follows, 
A premium of three hundred pounds will be 
given to the perſon, who ſhall, on the firſt of 
« September 1767, have, or be poſſeſſed of a 
« vineyard, or plantation, in any of the colonies 
« upon the continent of North America, ſouth- 
« ward of the river Delawar, (conſiſting of the 
« greateſt number of vines, not leſs than fifty, 
« actually producing the true Malaga grape, from 
« which the belt raiſins are made. And one hun- 
* dred pounds for a like plantation, or vineyard, 
« conſiſting of not leſs than twenty-five plants, 
producing the ſaid grapes.” The next year the 
Society advertiſed, that they propoſed to continue 
theſe premiums to the year 1770. 44 1 
| e 
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Theſe premiums do not appear to have had more 
effect than thoſe for the raiſins themſelves. The ne- 
glect of this matter muſt be imputed to the difficul- 
ty of procuring, originally, the kind of vines re- 
quired by the premium : which, together with the. 
remoteneſs of profit, and the uncertainty of ſucceſs _ 
in the — have diſcouraged Ab from 
ſetting about it. The future proſpect of this purſuit 
depends on the event of the vineyards now planted 
for wine. For the ſame unfavourable circumſtan- 
ces, above mentioned, that are found, with reſpect 
to them, would neceſſarily attend the grapes de- 
for raiſins. The Society have, however, 
by the offer of noble premiums, endeavoured to ll. 
incite a trial of this matter, as well as of the vines 
for wine; and have diffuſed. ſuch a Tay of | ' 
the utility of it, as muſt operate effectually here- 
after, if the matter prove practicable, with regard 
to the natural fitneſs of any of our North Ameri- | 
can provinces, to produce grapes, on the vines = 
carried from our continent. 7 | 
The collection, in our American colonies, of the = 
Gum of the PENSION Trek, and the importation | 9 
of it into England, were made another object of the 1 
Society's premiums. This gum is of the ſame nature 
with that afforded by the trees of the plumb kind: 
nor could I ever find to what uſe it was deſigned to 
be applied, except in the place of the gum arabic, 
or 1 — Senegal. However, the Society, either 
in this view, or with ſome other intention, which _ 
vas ſoon after forgot, offered, in the year 1760, 
gs the following premium. | | yy 
A premium of two ſhillings and ſix-pence, 
* for each pound, will be given to the. perſon, 
* who ſhall deliver. to the Society, for their uſe, 
the firſt two hundred nds weight of dry 
* clean gum from the erfimon {aa | | 
| ' X To "1 
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To this advertiſement, was added the follow- 
ing nota bene. | MENS 
% N. B. The perſimon tree grows in great a- 
« bundance in ſwamps, and other uncultivated 
- « places in America, from New York to Georgia: 
« and when the branches of the tree are broken 
« off, or inciſions are made through the bark into 
the wood, the gum iſſues plentifully during the 
&« ſpring and ſummer months.” _ 

In 1762, the advertiſement was thus altered, 
the Society perceiving the other had not the wiſh- 
ed-for effect. For the greateſt quantity of clean 
«© merchantable perſimon gum; not leſs than fi 
«© pounds weight, that ſhall be produced from the 
<« perſimon tree, in any of the Britiſh colonies in 
« America, and imported from thence into the 
„ port of London, twenty pounds. 

For the next greateſt quantity, not leſs than 
& twenty-five pounds weight, ten pounds.“ 

The next year theſe premiums were diſcontinued. 

Theſe premiums were never claimed: and the 
reaſon was, that they could not have proved ad- 
vantageous to the perſons, who ſhould have been 
at the expence and trouble to have obtained them, 
The perſimon trees are frequently found wild in 
ſome parts of North America: but not in ſuch 
numbers as to make the collection of this gum, in 
conſiderable quantities, eaſy. On a moderate com- 
putation, it has been eſtimated, by thoſe who 
ave tried what could be collected, that even in 
the preſent ſtate, the expence of finding and | 
gathering it, would not be leſs than three ſhillings 
per. pound. But if ſo much were wanted as to 
render it an article of trade, it muſt be ſought for 
at remoter diftances from the ſettlements : which 
would till increaſe the coſt in proportion. As 

; gum 


gum ſenegal is ſold for leſs chan a ſixth of this 
price; and there does not ſeem to be any ule, ot 
conſequently vent for the perſimon gum, but in 
competition with that and gum arabic; it is no 
wonder, this matter has been neglected, or rather 


given up, after trial ſufficient to afford light to 
the undertakers, into the true ſtate of the facts, 


reſpecting the advantage of it. The Society, 


= however, on a more minute information of them 


laid aſide the concern. 7 
The attempt to ihe preparation of Is1NGLASS in 
our colonies in North America was, likewiſe, thought 


a proper object of encouragement, It was at that 


time believed, that iſinglaſs was prepared fiſn- glue: 
and that it was principally, if not ſolely, made from 
the cartilaginous paris of the ſturgeon. As that 
fiſh abounds exceedingly in the rivers of North 


America; and it was imagined might very profit= _ 


ably, and commodiouſly: be applied to this uſe; a 


premium to incite the proper trials was annexed to 


that offered in 1768, for the importation' of pic- 


: kled ſturgeon here; and was advertiſed as foRlows : 


There being reaſon to preſume; that good iſin- 
« glaſs may be made from the cartilages, ſkin, 
« and membranous pun of the ſturgeon, it is 
e propoſed to give, for the greateſt quantity of 
* 1linglaſs prepared in North America, and im- 
ported into the port of London, equal in good- 


« neſs to the foreign, and not leſs than five hun- 


dred pounds weight, a premium of fifty pounds.” 
This premium was never claimed; as it was the 


next year withdrawn by the Society, in conſe- 


quence of information, that the national end would 
be anſwered by other means. A perſon had taken 
out a patent for making ifinglaſs in England; and 
had produced ſuch ſpecimens of his preparation, 
is | » . that 
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that the principal members. of the Brewers com- 
pany. made à collection for him of a conſiderable 
ſum. of money, as an aid to his carrying on this uſe. 
ful undertaking. It was before well-known, that the 
iſinglaſs was obtained, either wholly, or principally, 
from a ſpecies of ſturgeon called the huſo, in the 
Volga, Danube, and other rivers in the north- 
_ eaſtern parts of Europe: but this perſon demon 
ſtrated, that it was not a glue extracted by art ; but 
the meſentery of the fiſh, cured or prepared in ſome 
culiar. manner in its entire ſtate, which forms the 
iſinglaſs. He aſſerted, that the meſenteries of 
other fiſh would anſwer the ſame end: and propoſ- 
ed to collect ſuch a quantity of thoſe of the cod 
in the Newfoundland fiſhery, as would ſupply the 
whole of our demand. On an application from 
him, the Society, unwilling to raiſe a rivalſhip 
againſt an invention, which appeared | meritorious 
to the public; or to purſue unneceſſarily an object 
where the occaſion ceaſed; diſcontinued their pre- 
mium for making iſinglaſs in America: But, not. 
withſtanding this ſpecious proſpect, the event has 
not equalled the pretenſions. It is faid by thoſe, 
who have made repeated trials, that the meſentery 
of the cod has not the requiſite properties of iſin- 
glaſs ; nor anſwers well the purpoſes of brewers, or 
wine-coopers, in preparing finings; which makes 
the great conſumption, Others ſay, that it is the 
difficulty in procuring quantities of this material, 
Which has 'retarded the progreſs of its uſe. 
However it may be, the excluſion of the importa- 
tion of foreign iſinglaſs is not effected by this pro- 
ject: and it lies open to the Society, to refume 
the encouragement of any other method of pro- 
ducing iſinglaſs in the Britiſh dominions. Whether 
_ thoſe properties, that give the utility to iſinglaſs, 
3 . | are 
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are peculiar to the meſentery of the huſo; whether 
they might not be found in thoſe of the common 
ſturgeon, or other fiſh, though not in cod; or 
whether they are the effect of ſome method of 
reparation, which may affect the ſolubility, tho? 
it does not alter the form of the membranes in 
the true iſinglaſs; is not hitherto well cleared up: 
But it would not be difficult, to obtain the knbw- 
ledge of a matter, praftifed ſo extenſively, and 
commonly, both in the Ruſſian and Auſtrian do- 
minions, where the iſinglaſs is produced: and the 
method of preparation, when accurately known, 
might be eaſily tried on the meſenteries of all the 
kinds of fiſh, that are taken in large quantities. 
The great conſumption, and high price of this com- 
modity, render it an important object of regard. 

The cultivation of Heme in our American domi- 
nions was, likewiſe, thought a fit object of the So- 
ciety's encouragement. The ſame reaſons, which 
have been before advanced for the cultivation of 
hemp in Great Britain, hold equally good for it 
in the colonies. The Society, therefore, conceiv- 
ing, the giving a large premium on the importa- 
tion of it here from the colonies would be an in- 
ducement to the cultivation of it there, offered, in 
che year 1760, the following. A premium of 
done hundred pounds fterling, will be given by 
_ * the Society to that perſon, who, in one veſſel, 
„ ſhall import from any of the Britiſh colonies in 
North America, at the Cuſtom-houſe in London, 
the greateſt quantity of good and merchant- 
able hemp, fit for his majeſty's ſervice, not 
* leſs than ten tons, the growth of any one of the 
« faid colonies. | 


For the next greateſt quantity, ſeventy-five 
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ty heſe x premiums vere not claimed : nor can i; 


e probable they ſhould, to thoſe, who are 5 


more minutely informed of the relative facts The 


American colonies are ſupplied from England 


with the far greater part of the hemp 9— uſe, 
The price of it, therefore, is much higher there 
than here. If, conſequently, any perſon, who 
had produced ſuch a quantity of hemp, as was 
required for the premium, had imported it hither, 
they would have ſuſtained a loſs by the difference 


premium would not have-been ſufficient to have in- 
demnified them. 'The Society, on a reconſidet. 
ation of this ſubject, the next year, changed the 
mode of the premium; and offered it on the pro- 
duction of hemp in America, without requiring 
the importation of it into England; and they ad- 
vertiſed thus: To any perſon vo ſhall, in the 
« year 1763, within the bounds of any part df 
* the proyinces of Nova Scotia, and New-Eng- 
40 land, from land not before in the cultivation 0 


hemp, produce the greateſt quantity of good 
„ merchantable hemp, fit for cordage, not lels 


« than twenty tons, one hundred pounds. 
For the next greateſt quantity, not leſs than 
„ ten tons, fifty pounds. 

* For the third greateſt quantity, not leſs than 
« five tons, twenty-five pounds. 
e The like premiums will be given with 


' in that part of his majeſty's American do- 
. * minions, that lies between Connecticut, Eat Wl 


Maryland, and the 9 territories, on 


„ Delawar ſouth. 


* The like premiums will be given within 
that part of his majeſty's American dominions, 
« which lies between * north, and 


6 The 


of the price here and there, againſt which, the WW. 
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The like premiums will be given within that 
% part of his majeſty's American dominions, 
„ which lies to the ſouthward of Virginia. 
% N. B. The firſt diviſion contains the province 
« of Nova Scotia, New Hampſhire, Maſſachuſets- 
« Bay, Rhode Iſland, and Connecticut. 
The ſecond, New York, New Jerſey, and 
« Penſylvania. oe SPL * 
« The third, the Penſylvanian territories on De- 
&« lawar, Maryland, and Virginia. 49 
« The fourth, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
4 and Georgia. No more than one ſet of premiums - 
= < will be given within each of the diviſions de- 
= << ſcribed.” | v7 OR; 
—_ Theſe premiums were again offered the next | 
== year, with this alteration only, that the word Ca- 
nada was inſerted in the advertiſement between the 
= words Nova Scotia, and New Hampſhire. They 
—_ were continued thus to the year 1766, and then 
—_ dropt. ; g 
Theſe premiums were not, however, claimed: 
which muſt be imputed to the greatneſs of the 
quantity required, For, as well before, as during 
the time of offering them, leſs quantities of 
hemp had been cultivated by numbers, in various 
places. - Indeed the .government had taken pro- 
viſional meaſures in the grants of land, in ſome i 
colonies, that a certain proportion of hemp ſhould 
de raiſed. It was proper, therefore, the Society 
= ſhould propoſe the premiums on ſuch difficult 
terms, in order that they ſhould not be gained, but 
dy ſome extraordinary effort towards an advance 
of this article. It has been ſaid, that the quan- 
we cities required were more than could be practi- 
cably attempted : but this cannot hold of the 
leaſt premium; which demanded only five tons. 
And, indeed, the difficulty in the others lay anly 
| SS EE A in 
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in the want of hands to manage the hemp after 
its maturity. There was à very extraordinary 
proof of this, in the inſtance of a gentleman in 
one of the colonies, who informed the Society, 
that he had raiſed, as he ſuppoſed, fifty tons of 
_ but that, for want of people, and knowledge 
in the proper manner of reaping, and dreſſing, 
he loſt almoſt the whole. The ſame impediment, 
as to want of knowledge, is one general cauſe, no 
greater progreſs has been made in ſo important an 
article. But it appears, as well from numbers of 
paſſages in letters, as from various repeated appli- 
cations to the Society, from perſons of great conſe- 
quence in the colonies, that the furniſhing inform- 
ation of ſuch kind would be much more effectual 
than any premiums, in this, and other matters of 
a ſimilar nature. In all ſuch cafes, where any 
propoſed undertaking is ſhewn to be profitable, 
and is rendered eaſily practicable by ample inſtructi- 
ons, it neceſſarily carries with it its own induce- 
ment, and reward. The Society have, neverthe- 
leſs, done all that could be, in the way of premium, 
to excite a ſpirit to apply to the cultivation of 
hemp: and, perhaps, hereafter, thro” their means, 
what elſe 1s wanting to this end may be ſupplied, 
The production of Op1uM, in our North American 
colonies, was attempted to be introduced by the So- 
ciety through the influence of their premiums, 
Opium is uſed in medicine; but in greater quan- 
tities by thoſe, who contract the habit of taking it 
on account of its ſedative, or intoxicating quali- 
ties, This occaſions it to be imported hither from 
the Eaſt, in a confiderable quantity, It had been 
obſerved by ſome, that Georgia abounded with a 
particular ſpecies of poppy, which might be the ſame 
with the kind whence the opium is extracted in the 
Eaſt; or at leaſt might anſwer the ſame end 4 
| ; ls 
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this: purpoſe. At all adventures, it was not 
; impraticeble to convey the ſeed of the true Turky 
POPPY» a 


ffording the opium, to our colonies; and 
cultivate it there: The Society, therefore, as 
well to give an intimation of the utility of ſuch 


an acquiſition, as to incite ſome attempts to trials 


of this matter, advertiſed, in the year 1760, the 


following premium. There being reaſon to be · 


« lheve, that the true ſpecies of poppy, from 
« which the beſt ſort of opium is extracted, may 
be cultivated to advantage in ſome of our ſou- 
« thern colonies upon the continent of North A- 
« merica, à premium of two ſhillings and fix- 


„ pence will be given for every pound weight of 


« opium, equal in 'goodneſs to the beſt Turky 
« opium, imported into the port of London, 
« from the ſaid colonies. 
N. B. The beſt proceſs or method of mak- 
« ing Turky opium is as follows: * 
When the heads of the poppies are nearly 


« ripe, but yet ſoft and full of juice, make four 


« or five inciſions, with a knife, about half round 
« the poppy head; and from each of theſe there 
« will flow a few drops of a milky juice, which 
« ſoon hardens into a ſolid conſiſtence, and is to 


« be carefully ſcraped off, the next day, with a 
cc 


blunt knife; and is the fineſt opium. The op- 
polite ſide of the head is to be wounded, and 
„ the opium ſcraped off, the next day, in the 


« ſame manner. If the heads be wounded in the 


« morning, it may be ſcraped off. in the evening. 
« After all the opium is collected, it is to be 
* beaten or wrought upon a hard board, with a 
little water, for ſome. time; and then formed 
6 jnto cakes, or rolls; and dried for ſale.“ % 
In 1763, the advertiſement was changed; and 
the premium greatly augmented. The Society. | 
I thought 
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thought proper; to offer then, « One bundred 

een for the greateſt quantity of opium, not 

«Jeſs than ten pounds 9 equal in goodneſs 

< to the beſt Turky, that ſhould be produced in, 

«. and imported from, any of the Britiſh iſlands in 

chat part of America commonly called the Welt 

Indies, into the port of 3 before March 

cc 1764.” h | 

For the next greateſt quantity, not leſs than 

* five pounds weight, fifty pounds. 

And the like premiums are propoſed to be 
ven for opium produced in, and imported 
rom the colonies of Georgia, South Carolina, 

51 « North Carolina, and Virginia, conſidered as one 

« diſtrict.” 

The Society, the ſame year, advertiſed, he ſame 

premiums of one hundred pounds, and f 'ounds, 

for the production of opium in any of his majeſty's 

American dominions: which were continued to be 

offered to the year 1766; and then ceaſed. The 

former were dropt in 1764. 

Theſe premiums were never claimed; nor does 

it appear, there were any attempts made towards 

obtaining them. It is certain now, that the wild 
poppy in Georgia is not the ſame with the Eaſtern: 

nor, in all probability, is that ſpecies to be found 
in America. One difficulty, therefore, is, the ob- 
taining the ſeed of the Eaſtern poppy freſh enough 
ro vegetate: though, if this were the whole, it 

might be ſurmounted. But there is another im- 

diment, in the preſent ſtate of ur colonies, to 
this, as well as to the cultivation of ſafflower, 
aboye- mentioned: which is, the dearneſs of labour 
in North America. For the collection of the juice 

of the heads of the poppy, as deſcribed in the di- 

rections given in the Society's advertiſement, 


would employ a great number of hands, to pro- 
duce 


- 
- 


„ r, | 
duce any conſiderable quantity: and, moſt proba- 
| bly, the expence of labour would be too great for 
the return. Ir were much to be wiſhed, otherwiſe, 
that this article had undergone actual trial. For, 
though the conſumption of opium in England does 
not indeed render it a matter of high moment, yet 
there is a market, where a vent might be found for 
very great quantities. This is in the Malay coun- 
tries in the Eaſt Indies; which the Dutch p 
with this drug, purchaſed, by them, in Bengal. 
They exchange it in ſome places for its weight of 
gold: and are ſaid, on very good authority, to 
return three hundred thouſand pounds per annum 
for this article, Were opium produced on cheap 
terms, there would be a certainty of diſpoſing of 
very great quantities in the Eaſt: as has already 
happened in the inſtance of rice. - One reaſon of 
| diſcontinuing this premium was, ſome information 
given to the Society, that good opium was already 
produced in Carolina; of which a ſpecimen, very 
much reſembling the Theban opium, was ſhewn. 
But, though that is now-ſome years ago, nothin 
further is heard of it: and it is to be feared we muſt 
place this premature aſſertion to the account of 
the numerous miſtakes, or deluſions, which have 
happened among the North American coloniſts; 
with regard to the pretenſions of having obtained 
the drugs of the other continent ; or'of the more 
ſouthern climes of America. | 
The production of Cinnamon in our Meſt. India 
i/lands, was, alſo, another object of rhe Society's 
attempts. lt is needleſs to explain the advantages 
of procuring the ſpices in our dominions, they are 
ſo palpably obvious. | | | 
The circumſtance, that engaged the Society to 
turn their views to the encouragement of the 
growth of cinnamon in our colonies. in the Weſt 
Us. 1 e Indies, 


{ 4 
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Indies, was, the finding, on our gaining poſſeſſion 
of Guadaloupe, and Martinico, in the late war, a 
t number of cinnamon trees, apparently grow- 
ing there wild, and ſpontaneouſly. It was ima- 
gined, that · ſome of theſe trees might be eaſily tranſ- 
planted into, and propagated in our iſlands in that 
neighbourhood : whence we might in time ſupply 
ourſelves with cinnamon. The Society, theretore, 
offered, in 1760, the following premiums :-** The 
true cinnamon tree having been found to grow, 
« and produce good cinnamon, in the iſland of 
« Guadaloupe; and there being no doubt, that, 
« under the ſame circumſtances of ſoil, and ſitu- 
« ation between the tropics, it would proſper 
« equally well in other parts of his majeſty's co - 
« lonies; the Society do offer, to the perſon, 
« who ſhall in any other of his majeſty's colonies, 
« within five years from the date hereof, raiſe, or 
« plant, cultivate, and properly ſecure the great- 
« eſt number of cinnamon trees, not leſs than 
« two hundred; one hundred pounds, And, un- 
« der the like circumſtances, for the next great- 
« eſt number, not leſs than one hundred, fifty 
„ pounds.“ e 

This premium was continued to 1766; and then 
ceaſed. But while it was advertiſed, the Society, 
in 1762, thought fit to offer the other premiums 
for the raiſing cinnamon trees, which follow: A 
premium of one hundred pounds, will be given 
4 for the greateſt number, not leſs than fifty, of 
„ the plants of the true cinnamon tree, which 
% now grow in the iſland of Guadaloupe, pro- 
« perly raiſed, or planted, and effectually fenced, 
« ſecured, and cultivated, in any of the Britiſh 
« iſlands in that part of America commonly called 
6 the Welt Indies, between January 1763, and 
„January 176). | | 


* 


« And 


\ 
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* And fifty pounds for the next greateſt num- 
<« ber, not leſs than twenty-five plants. 
The like premiums will be given, on the Ks 
« {ame conditions, for the greateſt number of 
cinnamon trees properly planted, ſecured, and 
« cultivated as above, in the Bahama iſlands with- 
jn the fame time.” 
They were thus advertiſed to 17675 and chen 
diſcontinued. - 
Theſe premiums were never obtained, though 
there were ſeveral attempts made to convey the 
cinnamon trees; and eftabliſh them in our iſlands : 
and, alſo, to raiſe them from the fruit both there, 
and in the hot-houſes here. There is ſomewhat, 
that renders this tree difficult to be raifed by att; 
though it propagates itſelf freely in the places be- 
fore · mentioned. It is undoubredly not a native 
of thoſe iſlands, but has been brought thither by 
the miſſionary prielts : who have frequently paſſed 
from Aſia to America; and have carried with 
them the products of the Eaſtern world to the 
Weſtern. But there wa a great ground of preſump- 
tion, that difficulties attended the production of cin- 
namon in theſe iſlands. As the French, who 
had among them ſome very able botaniſts in thoſe 
parts, did not appear to have made any advantage 
of the cinnamon tree: which they certainly would 
have done, had it been eaſily practicable. For the 
trees muſt have been in theſe iſlands a long time. 
It was, nevertheleſs, a very proper object of the 
Society's attention; though their endeavours fal- 
ed of ſucceſs: as the leaſt chance of gaining fo 
important a point was well worth the trouble of 
offering a premium. 
The procuring the introduflion of the Maxoo 
Tazr into our Weſt Indian colonies my; alſo, at- 


- tempted | 
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tempted by the Society. This tree is very general 
in the Eaſt Indies; and uſeful, not only as it -af- 
fords the unripe mangoes for pickling, which make 
an article of trade; but for the ripe fruit, that 
is one of the moſt delicious and wholſome hitherto 
known. In both lights, it would be a valuable ac- 
quiſition to our American colonies in the hot climes: 
and the Society, therefore, endeavoured to obtain the 
ſtones of the fruit from the Eaſt Indies, in order 
to ſend them thither : and for that end offered, in 
1760, © A gold medal to the perſon, who ſhould 
« firſt'bring, to England ſome of the ſtones of the 
* mango, not leſs than one hundred, in ſuch con- 
« dition, that being ſent to the Weſt Indies, by 
c the Society, any of them ſhall be found to vege- 
« tate.” The advertiſement. was continued to 
1762; and then dropt. en 

This medal was never formally claimed. But ſe- 
veral parcels of the ſtones have been given to the 
Society; and ſent, by them, to the proper places 
in our colonies : particularly ſome, this preſent 
year, which appeared to be in a growing con- 
dition; and will be treated with great care, at leaſt 
in one place. It was, ſeveral years ago, hoped, 
from authentic information, that this tree had been 


obtained in Barbadoes, in a perfect ſtate; which 


happened from this circumſtance. A naval com- 
mander, who was ſeparated, from a fleet, in 
the former war with Spain, put into the Brazils; 
and found mango trees flouriſhing there, which 
had been W from the Eaſt Indies, by the 
miſſionary prieſts. He procured one of them 
planted in earth, in a tub; and brought it with 
him to Barbadoes: where it was planted in the na- 
tural ground: It grew eleven years barren; but, 
at the end of that time, bore fruit; from — 

0 ome 
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ſome young trees were raiſed, What is becomes 
of the original tree, or thoſe raiſed from it, I am 
ignorant. For, on inquiry, the fact does not 
appear to be well known in the iſland. But it is 
ible, the old tree, or the young ones, may be 
in a particular plantation, in ſome corner of the 
iſland, without being generally obſerved, or attend- 
e 7c ic" | union 2 
The importation f S1LK GRASS into England, 
was, alſo, made an object of the Society's encou- 
ragement. There are ſeveral vegetable ſubſtances, 
which paſs under this name, in different places. 
They are moſtly produced from the aloe; and 
thoſe other kinds of plants, which have the ſame 
ſort of long ſucculent leaves. The particular ſpecies, 
which the Society had in view, was afforded by a 
kind of ananas, or pine apple, which much re- 
ſembles the white pita, or penguin aloe; but is 
not the ſame. The fibres are very long; and, 
when manufactured, make thread, which has the 
gloſſineſs of ſilk: but, in ſtrength, far exceeds that, 
or any other known filamentous ſubſtance what- 
ever. It has, likewiſe, the quality of enduring to 
be ſoaked for a very long time in water, without 
rotting, being weakened, or otherwiſe injured. 
The Indians, in the neighbourhood of the Moſkito 
ſhore, uſe this ſubſtance for making their cloaths, 
hammocks, nets, cables, and indeed every pur- 
poſe, to which thread or cordage can be applied. 
The Society were led to adopt this object, by a 
memoir, explaining its general and commercial 
nature, given to them, together with ſpecimens 
of the ſilk graſs in its crude ſtate, as well as manu- 
factured into thread, a hammock, and an Indian 
habit. They : advertiſed, in the year 1760, the 
following premium. 8 | 
X | 7 „ 


3 


* dred pounds. 


« half a ton, fifty pounds. 


f 
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« Whereas it is well known, by experiment, 
<« that a very uſeful ſpecies of thread, or vege- 


table filk, commonly called filk graſs, is pro- 


« duced from an American plant; it is propoſed 
« to give as a premium, for the largeſt f 

thereof imported into this kingdom, in a ſtate 
« fit to be manufactured, not leſs than one ton 


« weight, collected by any of his majeſty's ſub- 


« jects in America, or the Weſt Indies; one hun- 


For the ſecond greateſt quantity, collected 
« and imported by a different perſon, not leſs chan 


« For the third largeſt quantity, not leſs chan 
ic five hundred pounds weight, twenty-five pounds.“ 

This advertiſement was continued to the year 
1765; and then dropt. cn 88 8 
Theſe premiums did not occaſion the importa- 
tion of any quantity of filk graſs here, as might 
have been hoped. Some alterations of the ſtare 
of the Britiſh ſettlements on the Muſkito ſhore, 
which happened after the termination of the war : 
together with the abſence of the perſons who were 
properly ſituated to have purſued the Society's 
views, prevented any ſtep being taken; or, per- 


| Haps, even the knowledge of the Society's premi- 


ums from reaching the place.. Theſe obſtacles 
are, however, now removed: and there only remains 
onez which occurred, in conſequence of trials 
made on ſpecimens, at the time the Society ap- 
pointed the premium. This was, that the ſame 


manner of heckling and dreſſing, as is practiſed 


for hemp and flax, did not ſuit this material. The 
Indians do not divide the filaments, but lay them 
together intire; and twiſt them with their hands: 
by which, they form a thread perfectiy uniform, 

| even, 
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even, aind of great ſtrength, This would be too la- 
borious to be expedient here. But, there is no doubt, 
but that ſome means of rendering the filk graſs fit 
for ſpinning may be uſed. It is intended to ſupply 


the Society with ſuch a quantity of this material, as 


may admit of its being put into ſeveral hands, to 
treat it in various ways, that the beſt method of ma- 
nufacture may be diſcovered. When ſuch a method 
is brought to light, the importation will again be 
a fit ſubject of the Society's premiums, As the 
eſtabliſhing the uſe of this material here, would be 
greatly beneficial, from its exceeding ſtrength, and 
reſiſtance of putrefaction in water, which render 
it 1 fit for ſome very ene pur- 
Ke.) 

The production of the SvacorrINE ALozs in our 

Weſt Indian colonies, was taken up, as a proper 
object of the Society's premiums, There are va- 
rious ſpecies of the aloe plant that grow naturally 
in America: and a very conſiderable quantity of 
aloes, of a coarſe nature, is imported thence, un- 
der the name of common, or Barbadoes aloes. But 
this kind is inferior, for medicinal purpoſes, to that 
brought from the Eaſt Indies, called fuccotrine alzes ; 


and not at all fit for ſome other purpoſes, in which 


there is a great conſumption of that ſort, - There 
can be no reaſon to doubt, but that the ſuccotrine 


aloe would flouriſh in our Weſt Indian Iſlands: 
and, as che preparation of the aloes is eaſy, and the 


price great here, it would certainly be an advan- 


tageous article of commerce. This matter would 
be the more eaſily practicable, becauſe we have 
the plants in our botanical collections in England; 
from whence they might be eaſily had: and the 
propagation of them is very quick and certain. 
Nr Society, * choice of a very 


proper 


/ 
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proper object in this article; and advertiſed the 
following premium, in the year 1761. To the 


| F firſt perſon, who ſhall raiſe, in his majeſty's 


<« plantations in the Weſt Indies, any number, 
not leſs than one hundred, of that ſpecies of 
<« plant, from which the ſuccotrine aloes | is po 

ared, fifty pounds.” 

Wy + 1962, the Society reduced the amber of 
Plants required ; and augmented greatly the pre- 
mium. For then they propoſed to give ** one 
hundred pounds, as a firſt premium, for plant- 
c ing not leſs than fifty of the plants; and fifty 
« pounds as a ſecond premium, for the next 
« opreateſt quantity, not leſs than fifty. 

« The like premiums were, allo, offered for 
the planting aloes in the Bahama, and Bermuda 

e iſlands.” And the following nota bene was ſub- 
joined, * N. B. The plant of the true ſuccotrine 
aloe may be procured from moſt of the bota- 
* nic gardens about London.“ 

Theſe premiums were continued to 1767; but 
then dropt. 

Theſe premiums were never claimed: nor is 
it to be collected from any intelligence, that there 
has been the leaſt attempt to cultivate the ſuc- 
cotrine aloe in America. It is, nevertheleſs, a 
matter apparently important, and practicable. The 
great conſumption of this kind of aloe in leather 
gilding, makes it a very conſiderable article of 
commerce: of which we 1 ſave the expence 
to the Britiſh community, it the production were 
eſtabliſned in our own colonies. This aloe may 
be eaſily had from London : and the labour re- 
-quired in the cultivation of the plant, and the pre- 
paration of this drug from it, is very moderate; 


wo would not enhance the price beyond the due 


2 bounds ; 
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| bounds; as has been. apprehended in the caſe of 
opium, ſafflower, and ſome other articles. The 
8 for extracting the aloes from the plant is 
mple, and attended with no difficulty or unc er- 
tainty. The leaves being pluckt from the plant, 
when of due maturity, muſt be gently ſqueezed 
by the hands, or with foine inſtrument; and 
the juice they contain will flow out. This juice 
muſt be placed, for a night, to ſettle; and the 
fluid muft be then poured off from the ſolid fe- 
culencies which will have ſubſided to the bot- 
tom. It muſt be afterwards placed in the ſun- 
ſhine to evaporate and grow dry; and is then com- 
pleted, Strong preſſure muſt be avoided. It in- 
_ creaſes the quantity, but injures the quality. 
The production of ScaMMONY i our American 
colonies, was another article of a ſimilar nature, 
which the Society attempted. T his medicinal drug 
is brought to us from the Eaſt, principaliy from 
Aleppo: of which place the beſt kind bears the 
name. The demand here for. it.is not equal to that 
of the ſuccotrine aloes; but is yet conſiderable: 
and there can be no. reaſon advanced, why the 
plant might not be cultivated; and the gum relin 
prepared from it in ſome parts of our colonies in 
orth America. This is much facilitated, by our 
being now poſſeſſed of the true ſpecies of the 
plant. It was brought hither from Aleppo, by 
Dr. Ruſſel, who, likewiſe, made himſclf maſter 
of the method of extracting the drug from it. It 
is ſo hardy, that it has flouriſhed for ſome years in 
the garden of the London Muſeum, And ſome 
of the ſeed, being ſent to a gentleman verſed in 
botanical matters, in one. of our American colonies, 
he raiſed plants; which have thriven well there. 
The Society were induced, by theſe reaſons and 
: U 2 | facts, 


facts, to offer, in the year 1761, the following 


* 
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premium. © Seammony, being a drug of great 
« utility in medicine, and wholly purchaſed, by 
eus at preſent, of foreigners; though there is the 

„ greateſt reaſon to believe that it may be pro- 
* duced, with advantage, in the more ſouthern 
« Britiſh colonies in North America; the Society, 
jn order to procure the eſtabliſhment of ſo ma- 
* terial an article in his majeſty" 8 ne one 


the following premiums, * 


«« Twenty guineas will be given to the perſon; 
who ſhall firſt import the greateſt quantity of 
„ ſcammony, not leſs than twenty pounds weight, 
« into Great Britain, and which is the produce of 
te the Britiſh dominions in Aentes, and equal to 
< the beſt foreign. | 

For the next quantity, not leſs hin fifteen 


* pounds weight, fifteen guineas. 


* And for the third quantity, not leſs than five 

a home weight, ten guiheas, 
he next year the premiums were ready aug- 
mented: and the advertiſement altered as follows. 
For the greateſt quantity of good merchantable 
„ ſcammony, not leſs than ten pounds weight, 
* that ſhall be produced in, and imported from, 
„ any of the Britiſh colonies in America, into the 
© port of London, between January 1763 and 


«6 » Janes 1765, fifty pounds. For the next great- 


« eſt quantity, not leſs than five pounds weight, 
« twenty-five pounds.” Thoſe premiums were 
continued to 1767; and then me Society ceaſes 
to advertiſe them. 
Along with theſe advertiſements, the Society 
inſerted in their book of premiums, printed ſepa- 
rately for the "le! of the eelonies, the following 
oy directions 


— 
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directions for the cultivating and preparing | ſcam- 
mon » 

E. is a medicinal drug, formed of thi 
Juice of the root of a plant, inſpifſated or dryed to 
a hard'confiſterice;* by being expoſed to the air. 
The plant, which affords the true kind, is a 
ſpecies of the conpoloulus, or bind-weed, called the 
convotoults Syriacus. 

le may be cultivated by putting the ſeeds about 
two inches deep in the ground, at the diſtance of 
about four feet: and, when the plants riſe, placing 
tall fricks near them, that they may creep up them, 
and be 9 — from running together. 

At the age of three, or four years, the ſcam- 
mony may - procured from them. 

The Ay of -obtaining the drug from che 
lants, according to the account given by Dr. 
uſſel, in the London Medical Obſervations, who 

ſaw the practice in the Eaſt, is as follows. When 
they begin to flower, clear away the earth from 
the upper part of the root ; and then cut off the 
tops of them, in an oblique or ſloping direction, 
about two inches below where the ſtalks ſprin 
from it, Under the depending or loweſt part of 
this flope, fix to each foot a ſhell, or ſmall flat 
cup of glaſs, or earthen ware, that che juice, run- 
ning from the root, may flow 1 into it, and be re- 
tained. In about twelve hours, when the whole 
of the Juice will be drained out of the roots, take 
away the ſhells, or cups; and put the contents of 
ſeveral of them together. The matter, thus {col- 
lected, being kept in a dry ſhady place; will ſoon 
grow hard ; and be ſcammony fit for uſe, 

The drug, when pure, 1s light, and of a ſhin- 
ing appearance when broken; but eaſily crumbled 
* rubbed between the fingers. The colour, while 

U 3 the 
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the pieces are intire, will, however, vary greatly, 
from a deep black to à whitiſh yellow, in different 
parcels equally good. e. 
N. B. The, ſpecies: of conyolvulus, which pro- 
duces the ſcammony, grows naturally on mountains, 
in a dry foil; and the leaves and ſtalks dye to the 
root every year, 1 eee 
Theſe premiums and information do not appear, 
hitherto, to have had the deſired effect. Indeed the 


quantity required was too large to be expected to be 


produced in the way of experiment. But there is 
reaſon to hope, as botanical and medicinal know - 
ledge are now gaining ground in North Ame- 
rica, and the plant is eafily obtainable, that ſome 
proper perſon will make an attempt; and that the 
Society, though they have diſcontinued their adver- 
tiſement of premiums for it, to make room for other 
articles, will, when called-upon, be ready to give 
any reaſonable aſſiſtance in this, as they have in 
correſpondent caſes, to promote the eſtabliſhment 
of a matter firſt propoſed by themſelves. 

The production of BAR1LLA in our North Ameri- 
can colonies, was another, and a very capital object 
of the Society's encouragement. This is an alka- 
line ſalt, of the ſame nature, with reſpect to its 
uſes, with pot- aſh, and pearl-aſh : and, like them, 
obtained by the incineration, or burning the aſhes 
of ſome vegetables. But the alkaline ſalt of this 


kind, which is called the foſſil alkali, is only af- 


forded by ſome particular ſpecies of plants: prin- 
cipally thoſe, which grow in or near the ſea: The 
barilla is produced from burning the Spaniſh kali, 
an annual plant, We import a conſiderable quan- 
tity from Spain; and there ſeemed no reaſon, why 
the ſame might not be obtained in North America, 
if the plant were once introduced, fo as to grow 

1 ſpontaneouſ]y ; 


ſpontaneouſly ; or were raiſed by art there. It is 
procured both ways in Spain, and other coaſts of 
the Mediterranean: being both reaped from the 
wild product, and ſown in tilled fields. As there are, 
very large tracts of ſandy ſhore, ſuitable to this 
plant, in our North American colonies ; and it pro- 
pagates itſelf with great freedom and vigour; there 
was reaſon to preſume, that, if it was introduc- 
ed in ſome ſuch places, it would ſpread, as it is 
found to do on the ſhores of the eaſtern continent, 
in the climates not too cold for it. The plant not 
being to be found naturally in America, the Socie - 
ty had it principally in view, to encourage firſt the 
introduction of it there; and therefore offered, in 
the year 1761, the following premiums. | 
„ Whereas" barilla, obtained by the burning 
« Spaniſh kali, or glaſe-wort, is imported from 
« abroad into this country, and is uſed there in 
* large quantities for making hard ſope, and glaſs, 
«and for other purpoſes : © A premium of fifty 
pounds will be given to the perſon, who ſhall 
e ſow the greateſt number of acres, not leſs than 
« fifty, with the Spaniſh kali, in any of his ma- 
« jeſty's American dominions ; and having raiſed 
« 'the plant, ſhall burn it to barilla. And a pre- 
«© mium of twenty-five pounds, for the next great- 
e eſt number, not leſs than twenty-five acres. 
„ N. B. It is further required, that five pounds 
e weight of ſeed, fit for ſowing, be ſaved from 
« each acre for which any claim ſhall be made 
„ on the Society.” W _ 
In 1763, theſe premiums were reſtricted to the 
Britiſh colonies upon the continent of America, to 
the ſouthward of the river Delawar. The number 
of acres required, were to be planted between April 
1762, and April 1763. The fame premiums 
* r U 4 | were, 
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were, likewiſe, then propoſed for 1566; and the 
next year they were continued for 1767, But, 
after that period, they were dropt. 

Along with the advertiſement, the Society pub. 
liſhed, at the end of their premium book tor the 
colonies, a ſett of inſtructions for procuring and 
cultivating the Spaniſh; kali, and making the barilla; 
drawn up, at their requeſt, by the — perſon 
who furniſhed the proceſs for making pot · an. 

Theſe premiums have not been claimed. But 
yet the advertiſements of them, and the informa- 
tion of the method of producing barilla, have not 


failed of their due effect. There have been par- 


cels of marketable barilla made in the colonies, 
and ſold in London. Whether the perſons who 
BY ed this barilla did not uſe the Spaniſh kali 

but ſome other plant, that affords foſſil alkali 
— incineration ; ; or whether they did cultivate the 


kali, but not in [ſufficient quantity to claim the 


premium, does not appear. The cultivation of 


that plant, however; as it requires only the ſpread- 


ing the ſeed and reaping the herb; which yields 
both a conſiderable quantity of vegetable matter, 
and proportionable product of alkaline ſalt; would 
certainly prove profitable to the undertaker : and 


every acquiſition of marketable alkaline ſalts, the 


product of our own dominions, would be a benefit 
to the public, for the reaſons abovementioned 
with regard to the pot - aſn and pearl- aſh. 

The collection of SARSPARILLA ROOT in our co- 
Janies in the Weſt Indies, and the importation of it 
into Great Britain, was another article, the Society 


took upon them to encourage. The increaſing 


conſumption. of this medicinal ſimple, found of 
the higheſt efficacy in many various caſes, render 


it an important object of commerce: and we are 
ſupplied 


SE. . as _ _ 
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ſupplied with a great part of our demand from the 
Spaniſh and. Portugueſe dominions in America. 


At the ſame time, we have now ſettlements in the 


Weſt: Indies, where very large quantities may be 
obtained; and though it is to be principally col- 
lected there by the Indians, yet, as they do not 
require money for it, but take our manufactures 
in exchange, it would, conſequently, be of ad- 
vantage to the Britiſh trade, to be furniſhed with 
the whole of what we conſume from thence. The 
repreſentation of theſe facts, prevailed with the Sq» 


ciety to offer the following premium, in the year 


229651 nar laid w e enn e eh oc. 
For the greateſt. quantity of good merchant» 
e able ſarſaparilla root, not leſs than five hundred 


pounds weight, that ſhall be produced in, and 


imported from, any of the Britiſh ſettlements, or 
e plantations, in that part of America, commonly 
<« called the Weſt Indies, into the port of Lon- 
don, between April 1762 and April 1764, one 
« hundred pounds.“ £323.62) 


For the next greateſt . not leſs than 
« two hundred pounds weight, fifty pounds. 
Theſe premiums were, likewiſe, offered, on 
the ſame conditions, for the provinces of Georgia 
and South and North Carolina, conſidered as 
another diſtri, t.. 3 
The advertiſements for this article were conti- 
nued to 1766. | 3 8 
Theſe premiums were never obtained. But that 
was owing to the ſame circumſtances, reſpecting 
the Moſkito ſhore, as were before mentioned; on 
the ſcore of the ſilk graſs. The affairs of our ſet- 
tlement there, which are now put on a different 
footing, will remove the obſtacles to a progreſs in 
this matter: which may poſſibly be thus extended, fo 
| as 


Society came to a reſolution, that it was not ſarſa 
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as to furniſh the whole quantity of arfapatille 
we want. 'There have been twice, however, claims 
made on the Society for their premium, in conſe- 
quence” of parcels brought from our old colonies 
in North America. But though the kind of root 
produced for theſe claims finds a market here, the 


rilla; and that they are of opinion, the true ferſaps- 
rilla does not grow in North America, in any part to 
the northward of Cape Florida: as they are now 
ſenſible there is not the leaſt good authority for its 
having ever been found there. The ſubſtitution in 
our . of this falſe kind, which is a different 
plant from the true, and intitely deſtitute of its 
medicinal qualities, is a very momentous reaſon 
for encouraging the importation of the true kind; 


which the change in our concerns on the Muſkito 
Shore, it is n will Pee to the degree re · 


quired. 

The Society offered a premium, ald for mating 
Iron from BLAck-SAND in America. They were, 
in 1763, informed by a perſon, who had made a trial 
of ſuch ſand, and produced iron from it, of 
his experiments and ſucceſs: which induced them 
to give him a gold medal; and to advertiſe the fol 
lowing premiums: 

For the greateſt quintity of mefelidtitabI bar 


« jron made of the black ſand found in America, 


« and imported into the port of London, not leſs 


than fifty tons, one hundred pounds. 


For the ſecond greateſt quantity, not leſs 
« than thirty tons, ſixty pounds. 

« For the third greateſt quantity, not leſs chan 
« twenty tons, forty pounds.” 

Theſe premiums were never claimed; nor does 
it appear, that any work was ever attempted to be 
eſtabliſhed 
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eſtabliſhed for making iron of ſuch ſand in America, 
There are ſeveral works in Europe which produce 
iron from the ſame kind of ſand 3 and it may 
be wrought by forging . malleable iron out of it 
withqut ſmelting : as appears as well from the 
practice in Europe, as the experiment of the gen- 
tleman in North America, to whom the Society 
gave the medal for his information. The intenti- 
on of the Society, in their advertiſement of this 
premium, muſt be conceived to be principally, 
the giving intimation, that this ſpecies of {and is 
a valuable iron ore, Becauſe there could not be a 
want of | pecuniary reward, to induce perſons, 
properly — to undertake a profitable iron 
work. There are very large quantities of ſuch 
ſands in ſeveral parts of America: and, therefore, 
we may hope, that the Society's information on 
this head may yet, hereafter, have its intended 
conſequences. Hut ff wipe Þ 2p: 5 0 
The Society propoſed, likewiſe, a premium for 
the producing 'SALTPETRE in America. The ſame 
reaſons, as were above enumerated for the eſta- 
bliſbing faltpetre works in England if practicable, 
were urged as holding good with reſpect to Ameri- 
ca, by ſome; but others did not allow the parallel. 
The difficulties and impediments, however, to the 
doing it, with profit, from artificial beds in Eng- 
land, on account of the rates of labour, are till 
greater in America. This matter, with regard to 
the production of nitre by art, may, therefore, on 
very juſt grounds, be deemed impracticable there. 
But there may poſſibly be natural beds of nitrous 
earth that, may be wrought with ſome advantage. 


be particular reaſons, on which the Society 


formed their intention of offering premiums for 
this object, were from information laid before them 
in 1764, of the diſcovery of a particular method of 

| : pro- 
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producing nitre, of which an account had; like- 
wiſe, been before publiſhed in an American jour- 
nal. The matter appeared utterly incredible, to 
thoſe who underſtand clearly this ſubject. But 


the teſtimony ſeemed ſo good, that it could not be 
controverted with decency: ; and the Society were 


een on to give the ſuppoſed diſcoverer a 


nty of fifty pounds; and offered, in 1764, 
the following premium, as an encouragement to 
purſue the application of that method, or to dif. 
cover any other. 

For every thouſand Nona weight of mer- 
« chantable ſaltpetre equal in goodneſs to the 
*« beſt imported from the Eaſt Indies, | made in 
« any of his majeſty's dominions in America, and 
imported into the port of London in the year 


176g, five: pounds; except | the ſeveral claims 


<< ſhall amount to a'greater-ſum than three hun- 
« dred pounds; in which caſe the faid ſum of 


three hundred pounds, - ſhall be divided among 


the claimants, in proportion to the N 


quantities imported by each.“ 
The like premiums vere propoſed to be given, 
on the ſame conditions for ſaltpetre, made in any 


of his majeſty's dominions in America, in the 


years 1765 and 1766 but limmſediaely Wer ant 


time they were diſcontinued. 


This premium has not been elaine 35 nor has 

any thing further been heard of the extraordinary 
method of producing ſaltpetre which gave occaſion 
to its inſtitution; There can be no doubt, but 
that the account was owing to ſome miſtaken ob- 
ſervation :* as the production of nitre in ſuch 
manner, and quantity, as was aſſerted, is repugnant 
to facts and principles known in conſequence of the 
molt ample experience. Whether there be any na- 


tural beds of nitrous” earths that can be wrought 
0 
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to advantage anywhere, is much doubted by ſome, 
who have made the deepeſt inquiry into this ſub- 
ject. And the lay ing artificial beds, or collectin 
nitrous earths accidentally formed by old build- 
ings,” ſtables, dunghills, &c. as is practiſed in the 
places where faltpetre is now produced, could ne- 
ver anſwer in colonies where labour is even dearer 
than with us. The Society, therefore, have with 
juſt reaſon, on reconſideration of this matter, diſ- 
continued theſe offers of premiums for it: * 
The Society, alſo, advertiſed a premium for 
the diſcovery of CoßALr in our American colonies; 
and its importation into England. The reafons, be- 
fore alledged for the advantage of the diſcovery 
of a cobalt mine in Great Britain, really held 
good with reſpect to our colonies in America. The 
Society, therefore, offered, in the year 1764, the 
following premiums: To the perſon who ſhalt 
«. diſcover cobalt in his majeſty's dominions in A- 
«© merica, and ſhall produce one hundred pounds 
« of the ſame to this Society, fifty pounds. 
N. B. Satisfactory certificates of the place 
« where it was diſcovered, and of the probability, 
that a quantity may be had ſufficient for a ma- 
« nufacture of zaffre and ſmalt, will be expected 
« by the Society.” (Ts NR 
T his advertiſement was thus continued to 1767; 
and then dropt. | ** SY 
* Theſe premiums have not been claimed: nor is 
there any great probability they ſhould, The chance 
of gain would certainly not anſwer the expence of 
opening mines with a view for cobalt alone ; at 
leaſt without knowing the extent of the vein, and 
the good qualities of the product; and there are 
few other mines in aur poſſeſſion in America, 
where we could expect to find cobalt. It may be 
pews 


. 


* 
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proviſionally uſeful, nevertheleſs, to have propa- 
gated the notion of this mineral, and its utility. 
That if it ſhould be any where found, a due at- 
tention, and examination may be given to it. 

. The Society have offered one premium for the 
encouragement of the Britiſh ſettlements, which 
are not in America. This was for the importation 
ef Corrox from Ar RIA. There had ſpecimens 
of cotton been ſent to them from Senagambia, 
which appeared, tho' not of the very fineſt kind, 
to be ſuch as would be very fit for ſeveral of our 
manufactures. The Society were informed, like- 
wiſe, that it could be collected, in any quantities 
whatever, at a low price, perhaps not exceeding a 
penny per pound. Some time ago, the ſcarcity, 
and conſequential high price of cotton were a great 
- detriment to our manufactures of that material; 
and occaſioned the neceſſity of laying open our 
ports to the importation of foreign cotton: in 


4 £ * * 
r p 


. conſequence of which, we now purchaſe great 


quantities of foreigners. Ir would, therefore, be 
of public benefit to be furniſhed from our own 
ſettlements ; and allo an important advantage to 
our manufactures of cotton, now very extenſive, 
to be ſupplied cheaply with it. The Society, there- 
fore, with great-propriety, 1n the year 1767, ad- 
vertiſed the following premium: 

« For the greateſt quantity of clean merchant- 
« able cotton; the growth of any of his majeſty's 
« ſettlements on the coaſt of Africa, imported by 
« private adventurers into any of the ports of 
« Great Britain in the year 1761, not leſs than 
« ten tons; a gold medal. 

_.« For the ſecond greateſt quantity, not leſs than 
« five. tons, a ſilver medal. 


« The 
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“ The like premiums, on the ſame conditions, 
« will be given in the year 1769.” 
Theſe premiums have not been claimed yet. 
But the advertiſement is ſtill continued: and it 
can ſcarcely be doubted, but that a branch of 
commerce ſo conſiderably promiſing profit to thoſe 
who may engage in it, will be at length e 
bliſned. 5 
Theſe were the ſeveral articles, reſpectiag the 
trade with our colonies, for which the Society have 
offered premiums before the publication of their liſt 
in 1767. On a deliberate view of them, they muſt 
from the ſoundneſs of judgment, and extent of 
knowledge, requiſite to the ſelecting the objects, . 
and conceiving the mode of promoting them, as 
well as from the importance of the views, and the 
liberality of the expence propoſed, do great ho- 
nour to the Society. | 
There is, in this claſs, only one inſtance of en- 
couragement given in the way of bounty, for an 
matter where the Society have not advertiſed pre- 
miums relating to the general object. This was 
fer the applying in America the knewledge, acquired in 
China, of making a preparation of the root of a ve- 
getable, which may be wſed as a ſubſtitute for Saco. 
Specimens of this production were produced to 
the Society ; and approved of : and a gold medal 
was given to the gentleman who poſſeſt this ſecrer, 
on his declaring it to be his intention, to carry this 
matter into actual practice. ng 
Beſides the method, of encouraging improve 
ments in the colonies, by rewards, the Society 
have, on various occaſions, tranſmitted ſeeds, mo- 
dels of machines, ſpecimens of deal boards, and 
information of various kinds, which has been re- 
queſted: and it cannot be denied, that ſuch means 
I hu | | have 
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have been very conducive to the eſtabliſhment, or 
improvement of ſeveral important concerns. It 
muſt, and indeed has been by the colonies them- 
ſelves on ſeveral occaſions, acknowledged, that 
they, as well as the mother-country, have receiv- 
ed very great benefits from the Soceery” $ endea- 
vours for their ſervice. - « 

Under the claſs of improvements rebinici to 
trade, muſt be included thoſe, which the Society 


have endeavoured to introduce in the BRITISH 


FisnERIES. The firſt object, reſpecting fiſheries, 
the Society took upon them to encourage, was, 
the catching Tux BOTS. This branch of fiſhery is, 
in a manner, monopolized by the Dutch; a 
take the turbots in our ſeas, and fell them to us 
for a very great ſum of money: to the amount, as 
ſome ſay, of ſixty thouſand pounds a year : and, 
according to others, much more. As turbots 
bear a conſiderable price, and have a conſtant mar- 
ket with us; there can be no reaſon given, why we 
might not take them ourſelves; and fave the money 
we pay for them. The only obſtacle ſeemed, the 
want of knowledge of the proper method; which 
the Dutch have concealed with all poſſible caution. 
The Society, therefore, in the year 1762, offered 
the following premium. 

„For every hundred turbots, of five ſcore to 
« the hundred, not leſs in ſize than ſixteen in- 
« ches from eye to fork, caught with hooks 
« and lines, by Britiſh ſubjects, and brought to 
„London or Weſtminſter, for public ſale, be- 
« tween May 1762, and the end of Auguſt fol- 
„ lowing, and in en RA my thil- 
« lings. 

„ Likewile, for every hundred turbon under 
0 W inches, and not leſs than ten inches from 

6 « eye 
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« eye to fork, caught and brought as aforeaia, 
« twenty-five ſhillings. 7 
„ The ſaid premiums, of fifty ſhillings, and 
« twenty-five ſhillings, to be payable to the maſ- 
« ter of the veſſel, within one month after the 
« abovementioned four months. 
But it is provided, that in caſe the general 
« quantities taken during the time abovemention- 
« ed, of four months, ſhould be entitled, on 
« the whole, to more than five hundred pounds, 
te the Society then limit the premiums aforeſaid 
© to that ſum; and, in ſuch caſe, the ſaid ſum 
e of five hundred pounds, ſhall be divided in pro- 
% portions, according to the quantities and ſize 
caught by each veſſel.” No alteration took 
place in this adyertiſement, till the year, 1764, 
when the Society augmented the premiums ; of- 
« fering then, five pounds, under the ſame re- 
« ſtrictions, for the firſt quantity, and two pounds 
< ten ſhillings for the ſecond, of a different ſize.” 
It was in this form continued to 1766 and 
then dropt. 

Theſe premiums have never been claimed. 
Though, it has been ſaid, attempts have been 
made; and by the ſame methods as the Dutch 
employ. Poſſibly they did not ſucceed, from the 
want of experience, or habitual ſkill, which is 
ſometimes requiſite in the practice of ſuch matters, 
even where the general method is known. The 
Society, however, are now poſſeſt of a complete 
apparatus, and inſtructions for the management of 
it: which are kept for the aid of ſuch as are de- 
firous to make further attempts, There is a gen- 
tleman in the North of England, of an enterpriz- 
ing ſpirit, and well fituated for ſuch an undertak- 
ing, who has lately defired a model of the appa- 
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ratus. As he does not want perſeverance, which 
is principally requiſite to ſucceſs in this deſign, it 
It is probable, that, with this aſſiſtance of informa- 
| tion from the Society, he will effectuate = 
| views: and the public will at length, through their 
100 means, obtain the benefit of this important acqui- 
if ſition. | | 
__— The Society, alſo, attempted to introduce he 
3 preparation of STock-Fisn in the Britiſb dominions. 


| | 
| Stock-fiſh is cured, by the expoſure of fiſh to the air 
| in ſtrong froſts, without ſalting. It will keep fora long 
lt time: and, being in a great degree free from ſalt, 
ll has an advantage, in that particular, with reſpect 
to the health of ſeamen, over the common kinds 
of cured fiſh. It is much in uſe among the ſeamen 
of the northern parts of Europe; and would cer- 
tainly be advantageous to ours, if they could be 
brought to like it. The Society, therefore, ad- 
vertiled, in the year 1762, the following premium, 
- with the directions for curing ſtock-fiſh, I 
« To every perſon, who ſhall, before Decem- 
„ ber 1764, import into the port of London, any Wl 
« quantity, not leſs than one hundred pounds 
« weight, of good and merchantable ſtock-fiſh, 
« cured by Britiſh ſubjects, in any part of his ma- 
e jeſty's dominions in Europe or America, and 
«ſhall produce a ſample thereof to the Society, 
<« not leſs than ſix fiſh, the ſum of fifteen guineas; 
« bur, in caſe, there ſhall more than ſix candi- 
« dates offer for this premium, then the ſum of 
« one hundred guineas, only, will be equally di- 
« yided among all the candidates. 
| « The Methed of Cure, | 
1 « The fiſh, being caught in winter, muſt be 
« beheaded and gutted, and the blood carefully 
| | <« ſqueezed and cleanſed from the back bone; then 
* waſhed 
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« waſhed in ſalt water, and hung up in ſheds, to 
« be kept free from wet; and there to be'froxen. 
<« till they are perfectly dry.” f 


This premium was thus offered to 1766 and 


then diſcontinud. 

This premium has not been claimed; nor, as fat as 
appears, any attempt made to the gaining it. The 
reaſon for this is, that our ſeamen ſhew a diſlike to 
ſtock-fiſh; probably from their finding it more in- 
ſipid than falr fiſh, to the taſte of which they are 
habituated. A total diſcouragement ariſes hence to 
any undertakings to prepare ſtock-fiſh : as it would 
be producing a commodity, for which there is no 
vent with us. It is to be regretted, however, that 
there is ſuch ah obſtacle to the views of the Society, 
with reſpect to this matter: which would have pro- 
cured advantages, in more ways than one to the 
public. | 
The propagating ScoLLOPS or FRILLS, was, allo, 
encouraged by the offer of a premium from the 
Society. The intention was to produce this kind 
of ſhell fiſh; by making them breed in artificial 
beds; as is practiſed in the caſe of oyſters. The 
occaſion of ſuch a premium taking place, aroſe 
from a propoſal: made by a member, to attempt 
the increaſe of fiſh in general on the ſea- coaſt, by 
ſtocking each part with ſuch kinds as are not now 
found there: which, he preſumed, would cauſe 
their breeding, and multiplying in the places where 
they were thus carried. The practicability of doing 
this with ſucceſs, was diſputed by ſome; and main- 
tained by others. It was, however, in a general 
light, too much a matter of ſpeculation for the 
Society to enter into: and, therefore, they con- 
fined their regard, to the purſuing it in this one in- 
ſtance of the ſcollops; which, being a heavy ſhell 
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- fiſh, could not remove again eaſily from the places 


where they were required. to ſtay and breed, what- 
ever diſpoſition they might have to do it. 

The Society, accordingly, in 1763, advertiſed, that 
« a premium of thirty pounds would be given to 
«© the perſon, who ſhould eſtabliſh a bed, and lay 
« alive therein, the greateſt number of ſcollops or 
« frills, of the large eatable kind, not leſs than 


e three thouſand, in any river, creek, or part of 


© the ſhore, not further from London than fifteen 
e leagues beyond Sheerneſs, or ten leagues beyond 
« Harwich, 

For the next greateſt number, placed i in a 
% bed, in like manner, not leſs than two thou- 
66 ſand, twenty pounds. 
| Theſe advertiſements were diſcontinued the next 

ear. 

There never was any claim made on the Society 
for this premium. Though, from the price of 
ſcollops, there ſeems reaſon to believe, it might 
have been gained with advantage to the underta- 
kers: whether with any to the public, or not, the 
conſequence alone muſt have determined. As it 
would have depended on the propenſity or repug- 
nance in the nature of this filth to breed in beds; 
and on the reliſh, or indifference, that might have 
prevailed for it, ifi it had been produced in * 
quantity. 
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Of Improvements that do not properly fall within 
| the foregoing Claſſes. | 


BESIDES the above enumerated improvements 
in arts, or commerce, which the Society have en- 
deavoured to promote by premiums, bounties, or 
purchaſes, there are ſome few others, that do not 

fall within any of the claſſes or diviſions obſerved 
in the preceding inveſtigation. 

The encouraging Mars to be made of the ſe- 
veral CounTiIEs of ENGLAND, by attual ſurveys, 
with the latitudes and longitudes, the ſea coaſts and 
bearing of the head-lands in the maritime counties, 
and the levels and ſeFions of rivers capable of being 
made navigable, was embraced as a proper object 
of the Society's efforts. The importance of this 
purſuit, both with reſpect to the particular coun- 

ties, and the furniſhing materials for a complete 
map of all England, are too obvious to require 

any elucidation. The nature of this ſubject ren- 
dered it not proper to offer a premium of com- 
petition. Since the labour and expence of the 
candidates, had there been ſeveral, would have 
been very injurious to thoſe who had not gained 
the premium: and perhaps even to thoſe who 
had gained it: as the rivalſhip in ſale of ſeveral 
maps of the fame: kind, would have diminiſhed 
the profit ariſing from ſelling them. The Society 
therefore very rightly deviated, from their general 
method of proceeding, in this caſe ; and gave no- 
rice, they would eater into ergagements, with any 
particular perſon in each county, who, being du- 
ly qualified, ſhould firſt offer, that they would pay a. 
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ſtated ſum to him when he ſhould have completed 
a map of ſuch county to their ſatisfaction. 

Accordingly, in 1762, they 8 the follow- 
ing advertiſement : 

« The Society propoſes to give a ſum, not ex- 
« ceeding one hundred pounds, as a gratuity to 
« any perſon, or perſons, who ſhall make an ac- 
<« curate ſurvey of any county upon the ſcale of 


4 one inch to a mile: the ſea-coaſts of all mari- 


e time counties, to be correctly laid down, toge- 


% ther with the latitudes, and longitudes: and 


< they defire to be underſtood, that they do not 
de intend, by this advertiſement, to bind Ks 
to any particular time for. paying the ſame gra- 
< tuity, that they may be better able to procure 
te ſatisfactory proofs of the merit of ſuch perform- 
% ance : and, if any perſon, or perſons, do propoſe 


to make ſuch ſurvey, they are deſired to ſignify 
their particular intentions before November, 


„ that the Society may not engage in greater ex- 
«© pences than ſhall be found convenient. 


- « As a farther encouragement, the ſurveyor that - 


© will give an exact, and accurate level, and 
<& ſection, of the rivers in any county ſurveyed, 
„ that are capable of being made navigable, ſhall 
be entitled to an additional gratuity,” 

The advertiſement was continued thus to the year 
1/766, excepting that, in 1764, the following were 
inſerted after the words, “ ſea coaſts, viz. and 
© the bearing of the headlands from each other.” 

In 1763, a claim. was made, according to an 
engagement previouſly entered into by the Society, 
for a ſurvey of the county of Dorſet; and allowed. 
There was another allowed in - 1765, for a ſurvey 
of the county of Devon. And, in 1767, there 
was a third, for a ſurvey of the county of Derby. 
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The Society have thus procured to the public, 
complete maps of the counties of Devon, Dorſet, 
and Derby, with the requiſites demanded in their 
advertiſements: and, though they have diſcon- 
tinued their advertiſements, to prevent too great a 
multiplicicy of applications, and avoid appropriat- 
ing too great a part of their funds to one object; 
yet it is probable, that an offer from any perſon 
well recommended, to make 2'map of one of the 
remaining counties,” would meet-with attention, 
At leaſt, the example is ſer, and the utility diſ- 
played, by the maps already obtained: and this 
alone may poſſibly procure the reſt to be performed, 
by the aid of private ſubſcriptions, and the encou- 
ragement of the gentlemen in the reſpective coun- 
ties. 22570 +. 

The importation of Dz ar. BoakDs, Ptank, or 
Joo from our American colonies, was, in the year 
1761, propoſed as a proper object of the Society's 
encouragement. The evident importance of it, 
neceſſarily engaged their attention to the applica- 
tion made to them. It appeared, from the infor- 
mation of ſeveral gentlemen perfectly acquainted 
with the facts, as well as from actual ſpecimens 
produced before a committee, that our colonies 
afforded ſeveral kinds of fir, or pine wood, fimi- 
lar, and equal 1n goodneſs .to the beſt red or yel- 
low deal, furniſhed to us from the northern parts 
of Europe. And alſo, that, at preſent, none but 
the white or inferior kind of deal was imported to 
us from our own dominions. The evident advan- 
tage of bringing the kinds that would produce a 
higher price, with the fame expence of freight and 
labour, evinced it to be a matter, which merited, 
that ſome meaſures ſhould be, purſued to give a 
due information of the circumſtances, to thoſe, 
who were properly ſituated to engage in this ar- 
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ticle of commerce. But, on endeavouring to 
frame a proper advertiſement, it appeared, that 
the names of the reſpective kinds of deal varied ſo 
much in different provinces of the colonies, and 
had fo little relation to thoſe known here, that no- 
thing diſtin& could be ſettled, as an object of a 
premium. The intention of: offering any was 
therefore ſuſpended ; and it was reſolved, inſtead 
of that meaſure, to ſend ſpecimens of the kinds 
of deal in uſe here, with an account of the ſeveral 
prices of them, to each of the ſettlements where, 
it was preſumed, the exportation of the correſ- 
pondent kinds might be moſt beneficial, The de- 
- tign of this communication was, that general in- 
formation being thus offered of what kinds of deal 
were demanded here, and of the prices at which 
they could be vended, an incitement, from the 
view of profit, aſcertained by ſuch clear facts, might 
be furniſhed to thoſe, who had the means in their 
power to enter into this trade : ſo advantageous, 
moreover, to the public intereſt, both of the co- 
lonies and ourſelves, if the very great ſums paid to 
foreigners for timber, could be transferred to our 
American planters. - This proceeding has not, ne- 
vertheleſs, appeared to have been followed with 
the ſucceſs, that might have been expected from it. 
The reaſon of which, there is ground to believe, 
has lain principally, in the neglect of duly expoſing 
the ſpecimens to the public in the colonies, by 
thoſe to whom they were ſent. Certain it is, that 
very great benefits, which might ariſe to the whole 
Britiſh community, from the ſettling this article of 
commerce on a proper footing betwixt the colonies 
and ourſelves, are loft at preſent: and, as there is 
great reaſon to believe, merely from the want of 
the requiſite information, and attention. The So- 
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ciety, who ſifted this matter to the bottom, endea-' 


voured, by the moſt rational and feaſible means, 


to. remove the impediments to it. If they have 
failed in this point, from the deficience of zeal in 
others, whom it more immediately concerned to 
purſue the ſame noble views, the F as well 
the Britiſh as American members of the communi- 
ty, ought yet to entertain a due ſenſe of obliga- 
tion to them. ber 7 N 
There was another object, of the ſame nature 
with the preceding, to which, alſo, the Society have 
been induced to lend their attention. Application 
was made to them, in 1766, from ſeveral coopers 
in very extenſive bulinels, to give aſſiſtance in pro- 
moting the importation of Pi E STA VES n America, 


in the place of thoſe new brought from Germany. It 


appeared, on very good authority, that the quan- 
tity we take from Germany, principally from 


 Hambourg, amounted to a very great national ex- 


pence: and that the white oak, produced in Canada, 
was. equally fit for the purpoſe, when properly 
treated; and could be afforded cheaper. But 
that an ignorant and injudicious management, with 
reſpect to the ſeaſon for felling the timber, the 
curing it, and the dividing it, rendered. the ſtaves 
unfit for the uſes, to which thoſe kinds from Ger- 
many are applied. The committee, to which this 
matter was referred, being ſatisfied, that the giving 
Juſt information on this head, to thoſe, who, from 
the want of it, loſt the advantages they had other- 
wile in their reach, might be of great ſervice, afſiſt= 
ed the coopers in ſcttling a brief ſet of directions, 
in the following manner, 44 
© The ſtaves imported from Germany, by the 
% way of Hamburg, Stettin, and Dantzick, take 
from the port ot London annually, at leaſt one 
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hundred thouſand pounds: and it has been late- 
ly found, that the Quebec oak, made into ſtaves, 
with a little care in the cleaving and preparing, 
will anſwer all the purpoſes of the German. | As 


it ill promote a conſiderable ſaving, as well as en- 


courage greatly our own colonies, it is recom- 
mended to them, and the merchants here, to 
take into their conſideration the manufacture and 
importation cf the fame, according to the Ger- 
man plan. | 
« For their immediate direction, and for this bet- 
ter promoting the ſame; the particulars are annex- 
ed, as to ſize, &c. of the timber required from 
Quebec, and other parts of America. Any quan- 
tity of the ſame, correſponding with the fol- 
Ls directions, will meet with a ready ſale, 
and turn to profitable account. 

« To wit, pipe ſtaves, five feet fix inches long, 
from five to ſeven inches broad, and one inch 
and-a half thick at the thin edge. 


<«. Hopſhead ditto, four fe-'t ſix inches long, 


breadth, &c. as above. 


„% Barrel ditto, three feet fix inches long, 


te 


breadth, &c. as above. 
„ Heading, two feet fix inches long, and as 


broad as poſſible. 


The above muſt ve all of white ole, free 


from ſap and worm- holes. The greateſt quan- 
tity wanted will be of thoſe of four feet ſix inches 


long. ö 


« Directions for cleaving the Staves. 


66 The trees are to be felled in winter; and, 


ft 
cc 
cc 
cc 
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after being cut into the proper lengths, muſt be 
quartered, and the ſtaves cleft from the quar- 
ters, after the thin edge is taken off, which is 


the center of the tree; that wor being not fit 
for ule. The 
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..« The proper method of quartering ſhould be 
« particularly obſerved ; which is by dividing the 
«' wood-into four parts, by lines drawn as radii, 
« from the center, at equal diſtances. The com- 
« mon method, of dividing the wood by parallel 
« lines drawn croſs the whole, from one fide of 
c the wood to the other, ſhould be avoided. _ 

« Note, The timber which comes from Ame- 
rica, in general, is rarely fit for any other pur- 
<« poſe than to make into dry caſks: being com- 
« monly red and black oak, cut too ſhort and ir- 
regular, cleft too thin, and with the ſap not 
e taken out. Therefore, all the abovementioned 
timber being intended for tight caſk, muſt be 
e the beſt white oak; and being ſtrictly conform- 
<« able to the above directions, it will produce a 
«© price accordingly.” | 

It was, moreover, recommended to the Society, 
by the ſame committee, to print theſe directions; 
and diſperſe them in America. But ſome gen- 
tlemea particularly intereſted in the affairs of 
the colonies, propofing to procure them to be 
inſerted in the gazettes or journals publiſhed in 
America, the deſign of printing and fending them 
from hence was not carried into execution. How 
far this information has been diffuſed by the me- 
thod propoſed, does not appear from any fur- 
ther intelligence hitherto had of the event. But 
there can be no doubt of its beneficial effects, 
if the due means has been purſued. It were, there- 
fore, to be wiſhed; the Society had not truſted 
the affair wholly to the care of others: but join- 
ed their own endeavours to communicate this mat- 
ter to the proper people, by diſperſing a number. 
of theſe papers in the colonies: particularly in 
Quebec, | 1 


* 
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There was another important object of the So- 


ciety's purſuit, of which, they ſought the attain- 


ment of the end, without regard to any premium or 


bounty. This was, the procuring to the public, the 


benefit of al metbed of ExTingurisninG accidental 
Fires in houſes. There had, at the time this matter 
was ſtarted, lately been an uncommon number of 
ſuch accidents: and a member of the Society, ſince 
dead, who had great zeal to do ſervice to the 
public, had met with a pamphlet treating of a 


method of extinguiſhing fires. Finding it had 


been proved, by experiments publickly made, to 
be effectual, not only in the beginning of fires, 
but even when they have made ſome progreſs, he 


thought it might be rendered advantageous to the 
public, by being made known through the means 


of the Society. The extinction of the fires was 
performed by the uſe of balls, charged with ex- 

olive matter, and a fluid that has the property 
of damping fire; and provided with a match to 
fire the contents. Theſe balls were to be thrown 
into the room on fire; and, burſting there, pro- 
duced the effect, by their exploſion, and the action 
of the damping fluid, which was diſperſed by the 
exploſion over the whole ſurface of the room, and 
quenched the heat. The pamphlet had been publiſh- 
ed by Mr. Godfrey, an eminent chemiſt, who intro- 
duced this method here; and had obtained a patent 
for the ſale of the balls. The Society had theſe facts 


laid before them; and the pamphlet was produced 


and read to them: by which, as the method pro- 
poſed appeared of very great conſequence, and 
from good authority to be efficacious, they were 
determined to uſe their endeavours to bring it into 
practice. They were further informed, that the 
grandſon of Mr. Godfrey, who had ſucceeded n 
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his buſineſs, was maſter of the knowledge of pre- 
paring theſe balls: and even had ſome. of them in 
his poſſeſſion. On this intelligence, they formed a 
deſign of having the experiments tried before the 

ublic at large; and applied to Mr. Godfrey for 
Rh concurrence, and aſſiſtance, He conſented to 
furniſh, at his own expence, the balls that ſhould 
be wanted; and to attend and conduct the manage- 
ment of them. It was then reſolved to build a 

roper edifice, at the Society's expence, three ſtories 
4 4 near ſome extremity of the town; which, 
being ſet on fire, might give a full opportunity of 
obſerving the effects of the opetation of the balls. 
This was accordingly done, at a little diſtance from 
the end of Tich-field ſtreet, near Marybone ; and 
the building being finiſhed, a quantity of wood, 
faggot, and ſhavings, were put into the rooms of 
the ground floor and firſt floor, Fire was then 
ſet to the combuſtibles, in both rooms at the ſame 
time; and when they had taken hold of the wain- 
ſcot, the balls were thrown in; and had immediate- 
ly their due effect. A part of the ſpectators, the 
whole being very numerous, who were not near 
the building, and, conſequently, did not perceive - 
how much the fire had gained upon it, before the 


balls were thrown in, expreſſed ſome diſſatisfaction 


and doubt, whether the trial was fair, or ſufficient, 
On which, it was reſolved to repeat it in the upper- 
moſt room. This ſecond time, the fire was ſuf. 
fered to prevail in ſuch manner, not only on the 
combuſtibles put into the room, which were in a 
copious quantity, but on the wood of the building 
itſelf, that the flame came ſtrongly out of the chim- 
ney, and forced its way with great violence out of 
the windows, But, inſtantly, on the exploſion of 
one ball thrown in, it entirely diſappeared: and, 


On 
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on that of a ſecond, not a ſpark of fire was found 
unextinguiſhed by the ſpectators, who immediate: 
ly went into the room. The flooring was burnt 
through : and the wainſcot reduced to coal in many 
parts. This removed every ſurmiſe of doubt of 
the efficacy of the operation: and the Society con- 
firmed, afterwards, the reſolution the committee 
then paſſed, that the experiment had anſwered, 
to the full ſatisfaction of every body.“ There 
can be no queſtion made, but that this method will 
extinguiſh fires in the beginning, and, in many 
caſes, even after they have burnt ſome time, The 
only difficulty is, how to procure the balls, at the 
times they are wanted. The Society intended, by 
this public demonſtration of their efficacy, to in- 
duce, at leaſt, ſuch as are particularly liable to ac- 
cidents of fire, to provide themſelves with them: 
as there are many caſes, in which they might 
have been uſed with ſucceſs. But, notwithſtand- 
ing what they have done, and Mr. Godfrey's ad- 
vertiſing the balls after this trial, very few have 
taken them, But when fires happened at that 
time, the populace called on Mr. Godfrey to at- 
tend with them himſelf. Bur, as fires are caſualties, 
that do not threaten particulars enough to ſtrike 
the multitude with a ſtrong ſenſe of apprehenſion, 
by degrees the whole of this exhibition of a remedy 
ſeems forgot. The Society, however, have ſhown 
to the public, that there is an eaſy method, by 
which fires may be extinguiſhed, in many circum- 
ſtances, though not in all: and it is to be regretted, 
that their generous endeavours for the public ſafety 
are not ſeconded, by ſome proviſion's being made for 
the application of this method on the proper oc- 
caſions. If the balls were kept in ſome proper 


places, in each pariſh, as engines and buckets 


are, 
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are, where recourſe could be quickly had to them 
on any emergency, they might certainly be render- 
ed preventive of ſome of thoſe fires, that are ex- 
tremely calamitous, and now ſo frequent. 


SECT. VA. 5 
r MN. 


ON the reviſion, which has been above made 
of the Society's proceedings, with regard to the 
number and choice of the ſubjects of encourage- 
ment in the ſeveral claſſes; the reſpective mea- 
ſures purſued for the attainment of the end; and 
the effects or conſequences of thoſe meaſures; it 
muſt be admitted, by every candid examiner, that 
their endeavours, and ſucceſs, have been equally 
great with their plan; even conſidered accordin 
to the moſt extenſive meaning conveyed by their 
title, of a Society for the encouragement of arts, ma- 
nufattures, and commerce. The extraordinary pro- 
greſs, ſo conſpicuous to all, of the improvements 
in the -polite arts, proclaims itſelf, how much has 
been effected in the concerns of that claſs. —The 
introduction, or advances of the cultivation of 
madder, lucern, burnet, the ſeparated graſs ſeeds, 
& c; the information, obtained, of the more expe- 
dient and profitable methods of culture in general; 
and the invention, or improvement of the drain 
plough, drill plough, ploughs for various other 
material purpoſes, chaff-cutter, machine for flic- 
ing turneps, and other important inſtruments, or 
utenſils, ſubſervient to huſbandry, evince ſtrongly, 
p benefits gained with relation to the articles that 

all within the claſs of agriculture. —The inven- 
tion, introductibn, or improvements of making 


carpets, 


ö claſs of trade. But theſe are only the more ſtriking 


Ann 
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carpets, crapes for hat-bands, and chip-hats 
like the Italian, marbling and emboſſing paper, 
quilting in the loom, knitting lace and lace mits 
or gloves; and other valuable arts or manufactures; 
as alſo, of thoſe important machines, the crane, 
ſaw-mill, ſtocking- frame, tide-mill, wind-mill, 
ſpinning wheels of various kinds, machine for 
doubling worſted thread or cotton, comb- pots 
for wool-combing, cyder-preſs, ſilk reel, &c ; 
manifeſt amply the advantages procured to our 
commerce, in the claſs of mechanical arts. — The 
acquiſitions relative to the preparing in England, 
verdigriſe, varniſh, zaffre, ſmalt, and white ena- 
mel; the making crucibles of both kinds; edul- 
corating train oll; "Ying cotton, and linnen; tanning 
leather with oak ſaw-duſt; and dying leather red 
and yellow, in the Turky manner; are inſtances 
how much the public intereſt has been promoted 
in the claſs of chemical arts. The eſtabliſhment in 
our American colonies, of the manufacture of pot- 
aſh and pearl aſh; the introduction of that of barilla; 
as likewiſe of the cultivation of vines, both European 
and indigenous or native; conſtitute a moſt eſſen- 
tial ſervice done to the Britiſh community, in the 


articles, ſelected from others, which might be 
enumerated, to demonſtrate, how much the So- 
ciety's encouragement has conduced to bring. forth 
matters of the higheſt public utility. 

They have now a much greater multiplicity of 
conſiderable objects in view, than ever before; as 
appears by their liſt of premiums for the preſent 
year : and the means by which they can operate 
for the attainment of them, are now, in conſe- 
quence of experience and accumulated informa- 
tion, much better underſtood, and regulated. 


T hey 


is 
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They have inſpired an ardent ſpirit of general pur- 
ſuit of improvements, as well as a keen attention 
to the diſcovery, or rendering perfect, many par- 
ticulars which have already been brought into 
agitation. The future benefits of their yet unre- 
mitted efforts, will, nevertheleſs, in all probabi- 
lity, exceed thoſe already reapet . 
The grounds of expectation of future benefit 
from the Society's endeavours, will be, however, 
more ſatisfactorily elucidated, by the explanation 
of the ſeveral articles, that now ſtand in their liſt 
of premiums z which will be given in the next vo- 
lume of theſe Memoirs. This explanation will 
not only extend to the general nature of each ſub- 
jet, and the reaſons which induced the Society to 
adopt it; but will comprehend, in moſt caſes, in- 
ſtructions, or intimations, relative to the probable 
means by which the matter propoſed may be ef - 
fectuated. This, it is hoped, will much facili- 
tate the operation of the premiums offered, . 
the conſequential attainment of the object; an 
will, alſo, together with an account of the deter- 
mination of the reſpective claims, and of other 
occurring applications for encouragement, form a 
continuation of this hiſtory of the Society! 
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ARTICLE Iv. 


Experiments, and Obſervations on the D811, 


and BROAD=CAST HUSBANDRY 3 and on 
_ the Culture of Corn, Pulſe, Turneps, Lu- 
cerne, Saintfoin, Burnet, &c. communicat- 
ed to the. Society for the Encouragement of 
Arts, &c. in four Letters, by Sw Digby 
Legard ; and inſerted at their Requeſt . 


To Robert Dofie, 1 A 


SIR. 5 


HE Society for the e of 
Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce, 

have directed me to deliver to you Sir Digby 

Legard's letters, in order to their being pub- 

liſhed in the Memoirs of Agriculture, H you 

think proper. IS. 

By Order, 


Perzn TEMPLEMAN. 


: 


® The firſt of theſe letters 1 was ſent in claim of the So- 


ciey's gold medal offered as a premium for the beſt ſett of 
experiments and obſeryations to determine the comparative 


utility of the Drill and Broad-caſt huſbandry applied to bar- 
ley: which was IP ad) udged to Sir Digby Legard. 


To 
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To the Society for the Encouragement of 
Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce, 
, : | | * - a . b « 4 


THE following experiments on barley, 


executed laſt year, together with an account 

of different merhods of cultivating that mg 
are offered you by a candidate for your fixty- 
ninth ptemium. I preſume, my having given 
the ſubſtance + of theſe experiments to Mr. 
Mills, to be inſerted without my name in 
the laſt nambers of his Book on Huſbandry, 
will not be thooght an objection to my offer- 
ing the fame to you on this occafion, Mg 
 Twiſhit were in my power to determine 


dut ſince ſeveral years experience, and the moſt 


careful obſervations I bave been able to make, 


have not been ſafficient to clear up my own 
doubts, IT ſhall not preſume to dictate to 
others; or to ſpeak very poſitively on fo nice 
« fubje&t: I would reject the moſt plauſibla 
theory, if unconfirmed by experiments. And 
even experiments themſelves, if they are not 

executed with care; often varied in different 


at Wis laid here of the publication Fc, 4 
ance of iments in Mr. Mills Syſtem 

— ah firſt letter. —— of the three 
ſublequont unes have vor been before publiſhed, | 


L 


” 
Ss. 4 & # 


preciſely the moſt profitable method of culture: 
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E 


is both'a very im 


ſoils, ſituations, and circumſtances; and re- 


' 


45 ſeveral years; are too apt to miſlead. 
ti portant, and difficult taſk, 


which the advocates for the new huſbandry 
have undertaken, to overthrow intitely the 
old ſyſtem. of fallowing,,and dung; nay; even 


the more modern introduction of turneps and. 


clover (a ſyſtem which the induſtrious far- 
mer has long found abundantly ſufficient, if 
not to acquire riches, at leaſt to enable him 
to maintain his family); in order to introduce 
the more faſhionable ſcheme of pulverization; 
aſſerting confidently, that nothing more is ne- 
ceſſary in order to create an immenſe, and 
laſting fertility, in almoſt every ſoil, than 
thoroughly to break and divide the earth. 
But the aſſertors of a new doctrine are apt to 
be too ſanguine. Let us beware of being im- 
poſed upon by novelty ; or of preferring inge- 
' hious, to, uſeful diſcoveries. ;. I, am, the more 
inclined to communicate to you, theſe expe- 
riments of laſt year; becauſe I think the com- 
pariſon leſs favourable to the new huſbandry 
in that, than any other years wherein I have 


160 


made experiments. For I would allow every 


claim. 


advantage to old e 
rally or Nasa 


= 


of which. is naturally pretty. rich, but light, 
| nould, and 


and dry, inclining to;-a-bazelimo 


# 


ſtoms, that they can natu- 


Fixe, acres of an ingloſed field, the, ſoil 


nearly of equal goodneſs throughout, was 


deftined to be ſown with barley-: 


part aC- 
cording 


A een is 


cording to the old, auc part oo "thi new 
— of Huſbandry,” in order to aſcertain 
the moſt advantageous "mitthod of caſfure. 
This lad had borne! four fuceeſſive crops, 
viz, one of barley, twWo of wheat, and one 
of turneps; was diſpoſed in beds from the 
firſt; and had been horfe*hoed every year; 
but it had never had aby Cabot; EH Loo 
the turneps had been eaten off by ſheep 

the 26th of. April 1763, half | an ac Was 
ſowed b by hand, in th Tandem a Jae 
took five pecks of ſeed: ind half an act 
drilled, in equal diſtant rows, one foot. 
der ; and took three Feier Two acres vol 
drilled on ridges or beds, five feet broad, in 
double rows, eleven inches aſunder, and four 
feet one inch interval'ts he horſe-hoed; "and 
they took fix pecks. Two other acres were 
drilled,” on five feet ridges, in, treble” tows, 
Teven inches aſuhter * "and took four pecks. 
VN. B. I feared, at the time of ſowing theſe 
laſt two acres, that the "feed had been too 
ſpatingly diſpenſed: but the plants 'branched 


ſo much afterwards, that the rows e 


tolerably renn 2 
The above five Aheb had but ohe plow- 

ing: viz. juſt before feed-time wy the 

harveſt, 1762. On the zoth of May, the 


firſt Horſe-hoeing was performed, on the 


four acres, ſowed in ridges, with M. Du 
Hamel's one-wheeled plow. But, on ac- 


count of the rows being drilled [uhevehly, 


aa SY | e this 
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with mould; and in others going at too great 


_ —— es . — 
— ] 5·ð“ẽ..wꝛi d 
- 


this could not be done ebe. in ſome 
places: the plow coming ſo near the rows as 
to tear out ſome plants, and cober othets 


a diſtance from the corn. To remedy this, in 


ſome meaſure, the rows ſo covered had the 


earth raked off: and another horſe-hoeing 
was given on the 7th of june; the earth be- 
ing very dry. By this laſt operation, the firſt 
furrow was cut deeper: and the went at 
a proper diſtance from the rows. On the.$th 

June, all the five acres were hand- hoed. 
But, by reaſon of the dry ſeaſon, not many 
weeds. had ſprung up, The effect of the 
horſe-hoeing on the four actes was great: 


We the corn feemed. to flouriſh exceedingly. 


he plants were of a deep green; and remark- 
ably vigorous. The part drilled in equally 
diſtant rows without intervals remained al- 
522 of a paler green. But the part fown in 


the common way was a degree Rl paler ; tho 


5 laſt part ripened, the earlieſt; the drilled 
alf acte next; and the four horſe - hoed 


acres laſt of all. The third, and laſt horſe» 
hoeing was performed in the beginning of 


July. This turned the earth tawards the 
rows; and left a furrow in the midſt of the 
intervals. 

On the 31ſt of Aug uſt 1763, the half 
acre ſowed by hand, on the half: acre drill- 
ed in equal diſtant rows, were ec 
* firſt produced tacaty-ſeyey e 

atter 


e 2 


latter thirty-one ſocks and eight ſheaves: 
and the ſtraw was ſtronger, and the ears 
larger, in the latter than the former. On 
the 1 th of September, the four acres, that 
had been horſe- hoed, were mowed. The 
ears were far from being equally ripe, be- 
cauſe the extreme wet ſeaſon had cauſed ſe- 
veral freſh ſhoots at the time, the firſt; and 
principal, were ripening. The two acres 
drilled with treble rows produced ninety-four 
ftocks and four ſheaves. ' But the ſeed was 
ſowed too thin; and, in conſequence, there 
were ſeveral vacant ſpaces in the rows: and 
this was certainly ſome diminution of the 
The two acres drilled with double 
rows produced ninety-fve ſtocks. The ears 
of barley, throughout the four horſe-hoed 
acres, were ſurpriſingly large. Several con - 
tained thirty-cight grains each (which is un- 
common, at leaſt in my neighbourhood). I 
believe the number of grains, in an ear, were, 
at a medium, about thirty. 

The many violent ſtorms of wind, and 
| rain, had lodged the corn in many places. 
I had ſome barley, this year, fown by hand 
on freſh and good land; which was ſo lodg- 
ed in thoſe places, where the land was the 
richeſt, and the corn thickeſt, that the great- 
eſt part was waſted. Nevertheleſs, though the 
horſe-hoed barley inclined every way, owing 
to ſtorms, in various directions; and intirely 
covered the four intervals, ſo that no land 


Y 4 could 
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this could not be done very regularly in fome 
places: the plow coming ſo near the rows as 
to tear out ſome plants, and cover others 
with mould; and in others going at too great 
a diſtance from the corn. To remedy this, in 
ſome meaſure, the rows ſo covered had the 
earth raked off: and another horſe-hoeing 
was given on the 7th of June; the earth be- 
ing very dry. By this laſt operation, the firſt 
furrow was cut deeper: and the plow went at 
a proper diſtance from the rows. On the 8th 
of June, all the five acres were hand-hoed. 
But, by reaſon of the dry ſeaſon, not many 
weeds had ſprung up. The effect of the 
horſe-hoeing on the four acres was great : 
and the corn feemed to flouriſh exceedingly. 
The plants were of a deep green; and remark- 
ably vigorous, The part drilled in equally 
diſtant rows without intervals remained al- 
ways of a paler green. But the part ſow in 
the common way was a degree ſtill paler ; tho' 
this laſt part ripened the earlieſt ; the drilled 
half acre next; and the four horſe-hoed 
acres laſt of all. The third, and laſt horſe- 
hoeing was performed in the beginning of 
July. This turned the earth towards the 
rows; and left a furrow in the midſt of the 
intervals. 

On the ziſt of Auguſt 1763, the half 
acre ſowed by hand, and the half acre drill- 
ed in equal diſtant rows, were mowed. 
Fhe firſt produced twenty-ſeven ſtocks ; the 

latter 
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latter thirty-one ſtocks and eight ſheaves : 
and the ſtraw was ſtronger, and the ears 
larger, in the latter than the former. On 
the 1 5th of September, the four acres, that 
had been horſe-hoed, were mowed. The 


ears were far from being equally ripe, be- 


cauſe the extreme wet ſeaſon had cauſed ſe- 
yeral freſh ſhoots at the time, the firſt, and 
principal, were ripening. The two acres 
drilled with treble rows produced ninety-four 
ſtocks and four ſheaves. But the ſeed was 
ſowed too thin; and, in conſequence, there 
were ſeveral vacant ſpaces in the rows: and 
this was certainly ſome diminution of the 
crop. The two acres drilled with double 
rows produced ninety-five ſtocks. The ears 
of barley, throughout the four horſe-hoed 
acres, were ſurpriſingly large. Several con- 
tained thirty-eight grains each (which is un- 
common, at leaſt in my neighbourhood), I 
believe the number of grains, in an ear, were, 
at a medium, about thirty. 

The many violent ſtorms of wind, and 
rain, had lodged the corn in many places. 
I had ſome barley, this year, ſown by hand 
on freſh and good land; which was ſo lodg- 
ed in thoſe places, where the land was the 
richeſt, and the corn thickeſt, that the great- 
eſt part was waſted. Nevertheleſs, though the 
horſe-hoed barley inclined every way, owing 
to ſtorms, in various directions ; and intirely 
covered the four intervals, ſo that no land 
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could 
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could be ſeen ; yet were the ſtalks only bent, 


but no ways injured : and this 1s one great 
advantage, which horſe-hoed corn has over 
that ſowed at random. For, though the ears 
are very large, the ſtems are proportionably 
ſtrong, and hard; and, being conſtantly ex- 
poſed, by means of the broad intervals, to the 
influence of the ſun and air, they acquire ſuch 
a degree of firmneſs, as generally to refit all 
attacks of wind and rain. The only inconve- 
nience attending thoſe bent ſtalks was, that 
they were difficult and aukward, to mow ; 
and, by covering the intervals, prevented 
their being fown ; and deprived me of a good 
crop of turneps. For I have generally ſown 
turneps in the intervals, immediately after 

the laſt horſe-hocing, about the beginning of 
July. The land is then reduced to excellent 
tilth; and nothing more is neceſſary, than to 
ſow the ſeed pretty thick. The firſt ſhower 
of rain wethes it into the ground, and covers 
it, without the aid of the harrow, The young 
plants enjoy the benefit of the freſh tilled 
carth; and, the corn being reaped, ſoon af- 
terwards, the whole field is left for the turneps 
to extend their roots in it. I have had near 
as good crops of turneps this way, as when 
the land was occupied by that plant alone. 
On the 22d of September the produce of 
thoſe parts, ſown by hand, and drilled in 
equally diſtant rows, was threſhed ; and 
yielded as follows; viz, 


Twenty- 
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9rs, Bu. P. 
Twenty- ſeven ſtocks of the half acre, add ; 
by hand, yielded — — — — — — — + 7 


Thirty-one ſtocks and eight ſheaves of 10 | : 
half acre, drilled in equal diſtant rows — $..3 


— 


December the 17th, the produce of the 
four horſe-hoed acres was threſhed, and yield- 
ed as follows : viz. 


Drs. Bu. P. 
T wo acres ſown with treble rows, produced] PY 
ninety-four ſtocks four ſheaves, yielding, 0 
Two acres ſown with double rows, produced ! 6 
ninety- five ſtocks, yielding — — — — 3 2 
It appears, from the above experiment, that) 2 
ſour acres drilled, and horſehoed, produced 8 
Deduct for the N of ſeed ſown, viz. 98 
J here remains, net produce on four acres 14 1 


— ů — 


Half an acre ſown at random produced — — — 2 7 2 
Deduct for the quantity of the ſeed ſown, — 0 1 1 
I 


—— 


Remains net produce on half in . 6 


Half an acre drilled in equally diſtant rows, 


produced — — — —— — 


3 
Deduct for the quantity of ſeed ſown — — — © 


— 


— 


1 0 
>: 
Remains net produce on half an acre — — — 3 © [ 


— —_— 


Perhaps the difference may appear more 
clearly, if ſtated in the following manner, viz. 


Drs. Bu. fp 
Old method, total net produce of one acre is — 5 4 2 


Total net produce of one acre, ſown in! equal 


/ anne, ont ante evinte! ens Hoc 102: 


drilled and horſe-hoed 


— — — — 


New method, total net produce of one acre 3 02 


t5 
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In the above experiment, it is to be ob- 
ferved, that the land of both theſe trials was, 
as nearly as poſſible, of equal goodneſs, and 
in equal order, lying contiguous in the ſame 
field. The ſeed-corn of both was exactly the 
ſame, and all ſown on the ſame day. So that 
the difference in the produce of each acre 
muſt be attributed to the quantity of ſeed 
ſown, the manner of diſtributing that ſeed 
in the earth, and the culture beſtowed on the 
plants whilſt growing. It is evident, how- 
ever, that the land in the old produced nearly 
double to that, which was cultivated in the 
new way. But the greateſt produce was from 
the land ſown with the drill plow in equally 
diſtant rows, one foot aſunder: Yet are we 
not from hence to determine too raſhly in fa- 
vour of either method. 

I own from the appearance of the crop, 
whilſt growing; and even after it was reaped ; 
I did expect, that the quantity from the four 
horſe-hoed acres would have been more con— 
ſiderable. Indeed I can account for ſome di- 
minution of the crop, from the following 
accidents, viz. The horſe-hoed corn ripen— 
ed unequally, owing (as was before obſerv- 
ed) to the exceſſive wet ſeaſon; and, as it 
was later reaped than the other, it was more 
expoſed to the depredations of ſparrows, and 
other birds, which certainly got part of it. And, 
being firſt carried into a Dutch barn, and re- 
moved ſome time afterwards into a common 
barn to be threſhed, there was not only a loſs 


by 
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by ſcattered ſeed in the removal, but, like- 
wiſe, by pigeons, which devoured a good 
part : having a conſtant and free acceſs to the 
tops, and ſides of the barn, where it was firſt 
depoſited. Whereas, the produce of the parts, 
cultivated in the old way, and drilled in 
equally diſtant rows, was carried into the 
barn, and threſhed immediately ; and, there- 
fore, not liable to the ravages of vermin, or 
to any other loſs. 

But it muſt be allowed, notwithſtanding, 
from this experiment, that the advantage ap- 
pears to be on the fide of the old method. 
Oa the other hand, although fix quarters on 
an acre is confeſſedly a very large increaſe 
from land ſown in the common manner, yet 
isit no leſs true, that this great fertility was, 
in a conſiderable meaſure, owing to the ex- 
cellent culture beſtowed on it by the horſe- 
hoeing method. Conſtant tillage, during the 
four preceding ſummers, had undoubtedly 
ſupplied the place of manure: and four ſuc- 
ceſſive crops, which were none of them bad, 
were ſo far from having exhauſted the earth, 
that there ſeemed to be an increaſe of vege- 
table food. The ſoil appeared fo thoroughly 
divided, that, fince the harveſt of 1763, the 
above four acres have been drilled with wheat 
at once plowing ; and promiſe a good crop: 
the ridges being now where the furrows 
were laſt year. But thoſe parts, which were 
ſown at random. and in rows, have been ma- 

nured 
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nured at the rate of ſixteen loads of Nable- 
dung to one acre, in order to recover their 
loſt fertility: and it was neceſſary to ſow 
ſome kind of meliorating crop, to make this 
part of equal goodneſs with the reſt of the 
field. It has accordingly been plowed into 
five feet ridges; and drilled this April with 
white peas, a double row on each bed; and 
is intended to be horſe-hoed. 

I cannot help obſerving here, that, were I 
to follow M. De Chateauvieux's method (al- 
though in moſt inſtances I am proud to fol- 
low the example of ſo able an experimenter) ; 
and compute the produce of ſeveral years on 
the footing of the above horſe-hoed crop ; 
reckoning the land in the old way, to bring a 
crop only once in two years; the advantage 
would be greatly in fevour of the new me- 
thod : even ſuppoſing every crop, in the old, 
at the rate of fix quarters to an acre. For 
the expence of manure and tillage in the fal- 
low year are infinitely greater than the horſe- 
hoeing expences. But if England be ſo much 
ſuperior to Swiſſerland in goodneſs of foil; or 
if our farmers are fo, much more ſkilful than 
theirs, that we can, in the common manage- 
ment, I mean the riſe of turneps, clover, 
rape, &c. have a beneficial crop every year; 
I thould be inclined to doubt, whether the 
very ſuperior advantages, which ſome writers 
attribute to the horſe- -hocing huſbandry, may 
not be more imaginary than real. Not but 
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but that I think, there are ſeveral circum- 
ſtances to recommend it ; and that it may be 
followed in ſome ſituations to great advantage. 
As where the difficulty of procuring manure 
is very great: or where the diſtance of the 


plowed field from the farmer's habitation 


would make the carriage too expenſive. 
There are, alſo, ſome ſoils more peculiarly 
adapted than others to the new huſbandry ; 
as requiring an extraordinary degree of pul- 
verization ; and ſome vegetables are particu- 
larly improved by beſtowing a culture on 
them whilſt growing. 

I ſhould, therefore, be concerned to find, 
that any one was deterred, by what I have 
ſaid, from making, or continuing their expe- 
riments in the new huſbandry. My experi- 
ence 1s much too ſmall to determine abſo- 
lutely the comparative excellence of the two 
methods. 

I have, however, ſo good an opinion of 
Mc. Tull's ſyſtem, that I have already conti- 
nued the practice of it for five or fix years; 
and have tried it on ſeveral kinds of vegetables; 
and in a pretty extenſive manner. I propoſe 
to continue my experiments, to extend, and 
to vary them. Perhaps, at laſt, I may be 
able to aſcertain, whether, or no, the horſe- 
hoeing ſcheme be ſuperior; and in what de- 
gree. | 
There is one prejudice commonly adopted 
againſt this method, by the inexperienced, 

viz, 
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viz. that it is very expenſive; which is en- 


tirely groundleſs; as will appear by attend- 
ing to the following particulars. The two- 
wheeled drill-plow, invented by Mr, Tull 
(which I can recommend as a good inſtru- 
ment, having had ſeveral years experience 
ef it; and ſome hundreds of acres drilled 
with ſucceſs), may be made compleat with 
wooden ſeed- boxes for fifty ſhillings. Mr. 
Duhamel's one-wheelled plough for horſe- 
hoeing coſts thirty ſhillings. But this laſt, 
though very uſeful, is not abſolutely neceſ- 
fary. For the common plow, without wheels, 
will perform all the operations of horſe-hoe- 
ing. Thoſe two inſtruments may be eaſily 
made, and repaired, by a country wheel- 
wright. I have ſeveral made in the village 
where I live, at the aforeſaid prices, which 
were very perfect; and have laſted ſeveral 
years, It is true, I make uſe of ſome other 
inſtruments, which may be ſaid to be ap- 
pendages of the new huſbandry : as they 
bave been contrived by the practitioners of it. 
But the five-coultered plow, the ſingle, and 
double cultivators, &c. though extremely con- 
venient to thoſe, who practiſe this method in 
a very extenſive manner, are, by no means, ne- 
ceſſary in making trials, or ſmall experiments. 


After the firſt year, that is, when the land 


is reduced into fine order, one horſe is gene- 
rally ſufficient to turn a furrow, either to or 
from the rows: and, as a man and horſe can, 
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with caſe, horſe-hoe four acres in a day, it 
cannot coſt more than one ſhilling to horſe- 
hoe an acre; even including the repairs of 
the inſtruments : nor are more than four hoe- 
ings commonly required. So, if we reckon 
four ſhillings for plowing the ground once 
over, .or forming freſh ridges; four ſhillings 
more for horſe-hoeing ; two ſhillings and ſix- 
pence for hand-hoeing ; two ſhillings for 
weeding ; and fix-pence for drilling; thirteen 
ſhillings is the whole expence of managing 
an acre in the new method. 

Such, therefore, being the eaſe, with which 
this celebrated method is performed; fo great 
the improvement of the land by it; and 
ſuch the extraordinary effects produced by 
merely ſtirring the earth; one would think, 
every huſbandman ſhould be induced to give 
it a fair and candid trial : and as there needs 
not the exaggerated encomiums, which its 
partizans have affected to beſtow on it, on 
the one hand: ſo, on the other, the invete- 
rate prejudices, which prevail in many 
againſt this ſyſtem, as they have no founda- 


tion in truth, muſt prove ſubverſive of the in- 


tereſts of agriculture. 


SIR, 
SINCE the letter I wrote to you, in 1763, 
I bave continued my experiments in huſ- 
bandry; and, as I think the further obſerva- 
tions, I have made on the culture of barley, 
may render the experiments, which I ſent 
you 
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you to lay before the committee of agricul= 
ture, more complete, I beg leave, through 
your means, to add the following by way of 
ſupplement to my former letter. Not doubt- 
ing but you will be careful to conceal the 
name of the author, until the Society fhall 
have determined its merits, 


Ganton, near Malton, I am, SIR, &c. 
Yorkſhire, Nov. 1, 1765. 


To the Right Honourable the Preſident, and 
Vice Preſidents, of the Society for Encou- 
ragement of Arts, ManufaQtures and Com- 

merce. | 

Nov. 1, 1765. 
GENTLEMEN, 

THE experiments, which I had the ho- 
nour to lay before you, in 1763, in order to 
determine the moſt beneficial method of cul- 
tivating barley, were, I fear, not intirely ſa- 
tisfactory : at leaſt they were not ſo to me. 
I muſt beg leave, therefore, to add the fol- 
lowing, as a ſupplement to my former letter. 

However doubtfully, I might expreſs my- 
ſelf, in that letter, with regard to the ex- 
cellence of the drill, and horſe-hoeing cul- 
ture (not having, as I thought, at that time 
ſufficient experience to determine a point of 
ſo much importance), two years careful ob- 
ſervations have ſince enabled me, to ſpeak 
more poſitively, and have made me incline 
much more to the ſide of the drill ſyſtem. 


Nor have my experiments been confined to 
barley. 
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barley. I have cultivated wheat, for ſeveral 
years, with ſucceſs; and have applied the 
horſe-hoeing huſbandry to beans, peaſe, oats, 
turneps, potatoes, ſainfoin, and lucern; and 
the effects of horſe-hoeing have been ſo con- 
ſtant, and uniform, in the cultivation of all 
thoſe vegetables, that I have no doubt, but 
that this method, if executed with care, at- 
tention and perſeverance during a term of 
years, will prove much more advantageous 
than the old method. ö 

The fame field in which the experiments 
on barley were made (as before related in 
1763), is now ſown with wheat, the eighth 
ſucceſſive crop. Of which four crops have 
been wheat. The two laſt of theſe have 
each produced near two quarters of wheat per 
acre : and the land is fo far from being ex- 
hauſted by ſo many burdens, that it ſeems 
yet in perfect heart; though no manure has 
ever been laid upon it. 

I have now practiſed the drill culture 
about eight years: and, from the molt care- 
ful obſervations, I have been able to mike, I 
Judge, that twelve buſhels of wheat on an acre 
is about the medium quantity to be obtained 
from moderately fertile ground, during, at 
leaſt, fix ſucceſſive years, without dung. I 
reckon eight buſhels to the quarter, and 
nine gallons to the buſhel. Now, if this be 
a true poſition, I think it will not be diffi- 


cult to prove, that the drill culture is more 
7 bene- 
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beneficial to the farmer than any other me- 
thod hitherto invented. 

After I have related the two laſt years 
experiments in barley, I ſhall give a compara- 
tive view of the expences, and profits, attend- 
ing the cultivation of land in the old and new 
way: and I ſhall calculate the profit in the 
old way; not according to the management in 
uſe, in the time of our anceſtors; but accord- 
ing to the beſt modern improvements : taking 
the account from ſome celebrated modern 
practitioners, as related by themſelves. 

A compariſon of this fort is not ſo properly 
made betwixt the old and new huſbandry, as 
betwixt the modern improvements, adopted 
by the common farmer, and the benefit pe- 
culiarly ariſing from the drill and horſe-hoe- 
ing ſyſtem. That the latter is founded on 
juſt principles, I am convinced : and that the 
practice of it (if any credit be due to the ac- 
tual experiments of its profeſſors), ought to 
be eſteemed one of the moſt conſiderable 
improvements in agriculture. 

On the 26th of April 1764, two acres and 
a half were drilled with barley on ridges four 


feet and a half broad; viz. a double row ten 


inches diſtant on the top of every ridge, the 


intervals for horſe-hoeing being three feet 


eight inches broad; and took two buſhels 
two pecks of ſced. One acre adjoining, and 
of equal goodneſs, was, on the ſame day, 


drilled with barley, in equally diſtant rows, 
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one foot aſunder, and took two buſhels of 
ſeed. One other contiguous acre was, at the 
ſame time, ſown in the broad-caſt manner; 
and took two buſhels one peck of ſeed. All 
the land was as near as poſſible of equal good- 
neſs; of a light and dry nature; viz. a good 
hazle loam, worth fifteen ſhillings per acre. 
This field had borne a good crop of oats, 


viz. fix quarters per acre, the preceding 


year, on once plowing. 


N. B. It had been twenty years in graſs. 

Two plowings had been performed ſince 
the oat crop: viz. one in the autumn, and 
the other in the ſpring. The horſe-hoed 
part had three hoeings given at proper times; 
and was once hand-hoed. The one acre 
drilled level could not be hand-hoed ; becauſe 
ſainfoin had been ſown in the partitions be- 
twixt the rows of corn: and it is to be ob- 
ſerved, the want of this hand-hoeing de- 
prived the barley of a very material ad van- 
tage. The acre ſown broad-caſt was, alſo, 
laid down with ſainfoin; and was not 
weeded. 

The horſe-hoed corn, as well as the level- 
drilled, and broad-caſt, were cut on the 18th 
of September. 

Ars. Bu. P. 


The produce of two acres and a half horſe- = N 
hoed was when threſhed — — — — — 5 
The produce of one acre drilled in equally 


diſtant rows — — — — — = — — & 4 4 O©O 
The produce of one acre ſown broad-caſt —— 4 2 1 


2 2 The 
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The horſe-hoed crop may be eſteemed a 


great one: as it produced four quarters and 
three buſhels to an acre. The corn was al- 
ſo ſuperior in fize and goodneſs to the other ; 
and was ſold immediately for one pound five 
ſhillings per quarter. Some ears contained 


' thirty-eight grains. This crop ſuffered a di- 


minution from ſome horſes breaking into the 
field, and eating ſeveral rows, juſt at the 
tirne of 1ts getting into car. But, as the two 
other acres of experiment were injured by 
the corn being lodged, in ſome places, by 
ſtorms of wind, and rain, theſe accidents 
might nearly ballance each other, 

On the 4th of May, 1765, the two acres 
and a half, juſt mentioned to have been 
horſe-hoed the preceding year, were again 
drilled with barley after two plowings, to 


form the ridzes ; and took two buſhels one 


peck of ſced. Theſe were horſe- hoed, and 
hand-hoed ; and, in ſhort, managed in every 
reſpect as in the ſetner year, 

This crop was reaped on the 14th of Sep- 
tember; and threſhed the 22d of October. 
The produce was ten quarters of fine and 
clzar corn, ſold at one pound two ſhillings 
and ſix-pence per quarter. The adjoining 
land, where the laſt year's experiments were 


made, could not be ſown this year with 


corn, by reaſon of its being occupied by a 
crop of ſainfoin; which now looks very pro- 
miſting. But I obſerve, that this year my 

crops 
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crops of barley in general, on my beſt land, 
do not produce more than four quarters four 
buſhels per acre. But, taking my barley 
crops at a medium for the laſt three years, 
the produce has been four quarters on an 
acre, in my beſt fields, ſown broad-caſt; and 
taking the horſe-hoed crops at a medium for 
the beſt three years, the produce has been 
three quarters fix buſhels and three pecks. 

In the following compariſon, therefore, 1 
ſhall calculate cach year's crop, both in the 
old and new way, on the above footing. 

It is impoſſible to be very exact in this 
kind of calculations. But, I ſincerely be- 
lieve, that there is greater probability of 
reaping four quarters on an acre, in the 
horſe-hoeing huſbandry, than five quarters in 
the common way, on ſuch a foil as I have 
made my experiments on. It has been uſual 
to reckon, that the farmer ought to make 
three rents of his land. One third of which 
goes to his landlord, another to the expences 
of cultivation, and the remaining third to the 
maintenance of himſelf, and family. But we 
wall allow, that the art of huſbandry is ſo 
much improved, that an intelligent farmer 
may receive above a third clear profit. One 
cannot preciſely determine what the profit is; 
which varies probably in every county; and 
depends ſo much on circuinſtances, and ſitu- 


ation. 
"4 I ſhall, 
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I ſhall, therefore, ſet down a courſe of huſ- 
bandry frequently obſerved by farmers in my 
neighbourhood, where the fields are incloſed, 
and let for fifteen ſhillings an acre, tithe free. 


An eſtimate of the expence and profit of one acre in four 


years. 
„ „ 
Firſt year, for turneps, coſts 3 16 6 viz. 
Lo J. d. 
Four plowings at 4. s. each, — — — 0 J 


O 
Harrowing and feed, —— —— —— ——— 0 2 0 
Hoeing the turneps, — o 6 o 
Fiſteen loads of dung, at 2s. 6d. per load, — 1 17 6 

0 
6 
7 


Rent, — 015 


3 16 


The fiſt year's produce, turneps worth — — 2 © 


1 


Second year, for barley, coſts 1 13 © viz. 


4. . 4. 


Two plowings, and harrowings, — — — — o 10 © 
Three buſhels of ſeed barley, and weeding, — 0 8 0 


Rent, _ — — o 15 O 

143 

Second year's produce, four quarters of — 2. 5 
at 18 s. per quarter, — 


8 


Third year, for clover, coſts o 19 o viz: 


Fourteen pounds of clover ſeed, and rent, — 0 19 © 


Third year's produce, two crops of clover worth 1 10 © 


Fourth 
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„. d. 
Fourth year, for wheat, coſts 1 18 © 


One plowing, and harrowing, 


Three buſhels of ſeed, and weeding, — — 0 16 © 
Rent, —— — — — — ——  O 15 o 
I 18 © 


Fourth year's produce, three quarters of wheat, L 1 
at 11. 168. per quarter, is — — — 1 ? 


Total produce on four years, — — — — — 12 10 O 
Total expences of one acre in four years, —— 8 6 6 


Clear profit in four years, — — — — —— — 4 3 6 


I have not computed the value of the 
ſtraw. Becauſe it is ſuppoſed, that the ex- 
pences of reaping, threſhing, and carrying 
to market, will be nearly equivalent in this 
neighbourhood. In other places, where the 
value of ſtraw may be thought greater or leſs 
than the expences, the calculation may be 
made accordingly. 


New Method. 


Three quarters, fix buſhels, and two pecks of 


barley on an acre, at 18s. per quarter, is g 3 8 74 
worth, — — — 


Deduct for expences, viz. Two plowings 8s. 
(rw 74 


Three horſe-hoeings, 38 Hand- hoeing 
2.5. 6 d. Seed 28. 1 d. 1. Rent 158. — — 


» — 


Remains clear profit in one year, — — — — 1 18 o 


— 


Con'equently the clear profit on one acre in 
tour years, Is ——— 


} 712 0 
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It appears from the above eſtimates, that 
the profit is conſiderably greater in the drill 
than the old method; yet I have ſuppoſed 
the fourth crop in the old way to be wheat, 
Whereas it is much more common here- 
abouts, where the land is not perfectly adapt- 
ed to the culture of wheat, for the farmer 
to ſow oats, or ſome other ſpring crop, after 
the clover; and thus is the profit reduced: 
but I proceed to conſider the calculation of 
others. 

A letter in the zd volume of the /Mnjeun; 
Ruſiicum, page 332, ſigned Y, ar bn s the 
clear profit of land in tillage near Bury, at 
about fifteen ſhillings per acre. According to 
my calculation, as above, the clear annual 
profit is one pound one ſhilling, in my neigh- 
bourhood, in the old way. But a very inge- 
nious treatiſe in the 5th number, in the Fo- 


reign Eſſays on Huſbandry, page 322, re- 


commending the culture of ſainfoin, and 
clover, with intermediate crops of corn, 
written by M. De L'Harpe, eſtimates the 
clear profit of one acre at one pound ſeven- 
teen ſhillings. Therefore, as his method 
ſeems a very good one (though it is certainly 
the higheſt calculation of any I ever met 
with), I ſhall compare the clear profit, to be 
expected in the drill culture, with his calcu- 
lation, 


Mon, 
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4. 2. 4 
Mon. De L'Harpe reckons the annual pro- 0 a e 
duce of ſixty acres to be worth — / 0 
From which he deducts for expences nw 
60 © 


ſhillings per acre, and rent ten ſhillings 
per acre 


Clear annual profit on ſixty acres —— —— 110 o 9g 


Drill culture, three quarters, fix buſhels, 
s of barley, at eighteen ſhilli 
two pecks of barley, at eighteen ſhillings, 205 17 6 
on one acre, conſequently ſixty acres are 
worth —— —— — — 
Deduct for rent, forty-five pounds, and for 
9o O © 
expences, the ſame —— —— — 


1 — 


—— 


Clear annual profit out of ſixty acres — — 115 17 6 


Hence it appears, that ſixty acres in the 
drill culture is more advantageous than the 
higheſt calculation of profit, made by mo- 
dern improvers. But this is not all. For 
the above is calculated from a horſe-hoed 
crop of barley; whereas, in many ſoils, I 
am convinced, it is more protitable to culti- 
vate wheat in that manner. I have had ſe- 
ven ſucceſſive crops from the ſame land, with- 
out manure: and the ſoil is yet unimpoveriſh- 


ed; and fown at preſent with wheat, the 
eighth crop. 


I have had ſometimes two quarters of wheat 
on an acre worth — —— —— —— — 
Whereas I eſtimate the crop of barley at no 
more than, —— | 
But the clear profit from one acre of drilled 
wheat may be 


— — — — — —— — — 


— — — — — — 


—— —— 
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Thus have I, with candour, endeavoured 
to give a clear and comparative view of the 
old and new huſbandry. During the eight 
years, that I have practiſed the latter, I have 
been careful to obſerve the peculiar advan- 
tages, and defects of each method: and if, 
upon the whole, I at laſt declare in favour of 
Mr. Tull's ſyſtem, it is without prejudice ; 
and merely from conviction. 

That the old method, with the aſſiſtance 


of the more modern improvements by turneps, 


and clover ; and, by the alternate uſe of the 


leguminous plants, which require hand-hoe- 
ing, is very advantageous, I allow. Perhaps 
the farmer, who purſues this method in its 
greateſt perfection, judges wiſely in preferring 
a ſyſtem, he is maſter of, and can confide in, 
to another, whole principles may be juſt, but 
the practice of which is totally different from 
his own. But the farmer, who 1s ignorant 
of theſe modern improvements, ſurely ought 
not to heſitate to adopt the drill culture; 
which, a few years practice would render ha- 
bitual ; and which, he would find to be much 
more beneficial. For it is certain, that this 
is leſs expenſive than the old method ; and, 
when once adopted, eaſier in the execution. 


SIR, Ganton, near Malton, Vorkſhire, 
January 24, 1707. 

AGREEABLY to my promiſe, I now fend 

you the ſequel of my experiments in agricul- 

ture. 
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ture. Nor ſhould I have fo long deferred 
doing it, had not indiſpenſible buſineſs pre- 
vented me, not only by taking up my time, 
but engaging my attention to objects of a very 
different nature from the ſubject of this let- 
ter. 

At the time, I ſent you my experiments 
of the year 1765, I underſtood, that the 
Muſeum Ruſfticum was publiſhed under the 
patronage of the Society for the Encourage- 
ment of Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce; 
and, therefore, deſited my experiments might 
be inſerted in that work, rather than publiſh- 
ed in any of the newſpapers: But ſince I am 
informed, that the editors of that work gh 
(though perhaps moſt of them may be pri- (aj 
vate members of it) do not publiſh any 
thing by direction of the Society as a body, 
I no longer adhere to my firſt intention; 
but acquieſcing intirely in their views, and 
truly ſenſible of the honour the Society has 
done me, in ſending me their gold medal, I 
leave it to them to make whatever uſe of my 
papers they may think fit : and, if they judge 
it more for the intereſt of Agriculture, that 
the author's name ſhould be publiſhed, I ſhall 
no longer deſire to conceal mine. 

My former experiments began in 1763; 
and ended in 1765: and they were confined 
to the culture of barley. But I think, it will 
ſet the advantages of the horſe-hoeing, or | 
Tullian huſbandry, in a clearer light, if I 
give 
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Thus have I, with candour, endeayoured 
to give a clear and comparative view of the 
old and new huſbandry. During the eight 
years, that I have practiſed the latter, I have 
been careful to obſerve the peculiar advan- 


tages, and defects of each method: and if, 


upon the whole, I at laſt declare in favour of 
Mr. Tull's ſyſtem, it is without prejudice; 


and merely from conviction. 


That the old method, with the ifikdvce 


of the more modern improvements by turneps, 


and clover; and, by the alternate uſe of the 
leguminous plants, which require hand-hoe- 
ing, is very advantageous, I allow. Perhaps 


the farmer, who purſues this method in its 


greateſt perfection, judges wiſely in preferring 
a ſyſtem, he is maſter of, and can confide in, 
to another, whoſe principles may be juſt, but 
the practice of which is totally different from 


His own. But the farmer, who is ignorant 


of theſe modern improvements, ſurely ought 


not to heſitate to adopt the drill culture; 
which, a few years practice would render ha- 


bitual; and which, he would find to be much 


more beneficial. For it is certain, that this 
is leſs expenſive than the old method; and, 


when once adopted, eaſier in the execution. 


| SIR, 10 Ganton, near Malton, Yorkſhire, 
| January 24, 1767. | 

" AGREEABLY to my promiſe, I now ſend 
you the ſequel of my experiments in agricul- 

6 teure. 
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ture. Nor ſhould I have ſo long deferred 
doing it, had not indiſpenſible buſineſs pre- 
vented me, not only by taking up my time, 
but engaging my attention to objects of a very 
different nature from the ſubject of this let- 
ter. 

At the time, I ſent you my experiments 
of the year 1765, I underſtood, that the 
Muſeum Ruſticum was publiſhed, under the 
patronage of the Society for the Encourage- 
ment of Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce; 
and, therefore, deſired my experiments might 
be inſerted in that work, rather than publiſh- 


eld in any of the newſpapers: But ſince I am 


informed, that the editors of that work 
(though perhaps moſt of them may be pri- 
vate members of it) do not publiſh any 
thing by direction of the Society as a body, 
I no longer adhere to my firſt intention; 
but acquieſcing intirely in their views, and 


truly ſenſible of the honour the Society has 


done me, in ſending me their gold medal, I 
leave it to them to make whatever uſe of my 


papers they may think fit: and, if they judge 


it more for the intereſt of Agriculture, that 
the author's name ſhould be publiſhed, I ſhall 
no longer deſire to conceal mine. 

My former experiments began in 1763; 
and ended in 1765: and they were confined 
to the culture of barley. But I think, it will 
ſet the advantages of the horſe-hoeing, or 
Tullian huſbandry, in a clearer light, if I 


give 
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give you the produce of the fame field, eul- 
tivated during eight ſueceſſive years, (inelud- 


ing the three I before gave you an acebunt of) 


according to the principles of the new huſ- 
bandry, without dung, or any other amelior- 


ation, but what the plow alone has obtained. 


In communicating to you my firſt attempts, I 
am ſenſible, that my inexperience will ap- 
pear to be the cauſe of much loſs. Never- 
theleſs, my errors may ſerve as leſſons to 
others: and, in calculating the profit of a cer- 
tain portion of land, at a medium of eight 
years, as I include the firſt, and leaſt profit- 
able ones, I ſhall be ſcarcely ſuſpected of any 
prejudice tn favour of the horſe-hoeing ſyſtem. 
About nine years ago, I was induced to 
begin experiments, by an accidental peruſal 
of Mr. Tull's book of horſe-hoeing huſbandry. 
The promiſe of ſuch immenſe advantages, 
accruing from a particular mode of tillage, 
feemingly neither difficult nor expenſive, 
made by an author of eſtabliſhed reputation, 
demanded at leaſt a candid trial. If the au- 
thor's principles were true, why not adopt 
them? On the contrary, if falſe, it was high 
time to undeceive ourſelves; and others. 
Though my firſt experiments did not an- 


ſwer, in that degree, which I had flattered 


myſelt they would, they, however, encou- 
raged me to proceed: neither were the faults 
I committed, nor my ill ſucceſs, unedifying : 
fince I had the good fortune to correct 
pen of eb | | the 


the former; and gain experience from the 
Having now practiſed the drill culture con- 
ſtantly during nine years, as well the horſe- 
hoeing part, as that branch of it which conſiſts 
merely in ſowing corn, &c. in equally diſtant 
rows; having applied theſe methods of cul- 
ture, not only to corn, but to moſt of the legu- 
minous plants; and having extended my ex- 
periments very .confiderably ; I may venture 
at laſt to recommend zealouſly a practice, T 
have always found both entertaining and pro- 
FF pA gg 
It is true, many writers on this ſubje& have 
given a much more flattering account of drill- 
ing than I am able to give. If their accounts 
be not exaggerated, either they have been 
more fortunate than I, in cultivating a ſoil 
more, peculiarly, adapted to hotſe-hoeing; or 
they have conducted their experiments with 
ſuperior ſſcill. However, I have never been 
able, from a ſingle crop, in any one year, of 
any kind of vegetable, to obtain à larger 
produce from the ſame extent of equally good 
ground, where the land was laid out in beds, 
drilled and horſe-hoed, than where the corn 
was ſown at random. Vegetables of the pulſe 
kind are the moſt improved by the horſe- hoe: 
poſſibly as great a crop of peaſe, beans, or 
turneps, may be obtained by it. But wheat, 
barley, or oats, have uſually yielded me a 
third more from random ſowing; that is, if 


three 


5 
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three quarters of wheat may be produced 
from one acre in the common huſbandry, the 
ſame ground will, ceteris, paribus, produce 
no more; than two quarters when drilled and 
horſe-hoed. But the ſuperiority of one me- 
thod over another is not. to be determined by 
its advantage of a particular erop; but by 
many ſucceſſive ones; deducting the expen- 
ces, and conſidering the net profits. This 
I have done: and the reſult js, that I cannot 
avoid giving the preference to the drill ſyſtem. 


The aQual produce of a field of on actes 12 wich- 
out dung, during 2 ſucceſſive years. 


DRILL ee e hdr? 


Remains net produce of ſeven acres in eight years 153 / 


2 
— 
Ss 
= 
© 
2 


Medium 5 price 
'Years | Acres.| Corn ſown, | Corn £2 4 of corn each | Value of the 
rags | year per buſhel. crop. 
| quar. b. p. dusr. b. p. | l. 8. d. 
/ ; '2 {Oats © 1 20Oats 8 6 of at 18. 6d. 5 5 © 
1759 2 .5 Barley o 4 0lBarley 10 à o|' at 28. 8 15 
58 4 [ Wheat © 1 [Wheat 4 5 o| at 38. 9d. 6 18 9 
72 1 1 arley 0 2 1 Barley 10'2'2| at 1s, 6d. 8 7 ®, 
1761 $ 4 heat o 2 ofWheat 5 3 of at 3s. gd. $ 2.3 
7 : 3 Barley © 1 2{Barley 12 © O at 28. 9 12 0 
© 4 [Turneps ilb. Turneps 6o tu 7 © © 
2762 3 Barley o 1 2lBarley 7 2 of at 38. 14 O 
Kent N. B. Turneps were ſown in — 3 10 0 
the barley worth 5 
1763 [ 7 Barley © 4 2 Barley 2200 at 33. 24 4 © 
1764 7 Wheat o 5 2|Wheat 12 4 2| at 6s. 3d. 31 8 1 
1765 7 [Wheat © 6 2] Wheat 10 O0 of at 5s. 6d. 22 © © 
1766 7 [Wheat o 5 3J Wheat 6 5 at 78. 18 21x © 
1 56 4 4 1 109 6 o| 161 11 14 
Deduct ſor the value of the ſeed * 7 14 4 
16 91 
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272771 - 4 1 11 . . 
"465. WG 18 N Wieden n 
Vea Acres. Corn ſown. ene f corn eac alue of the 
| ET F x year per buſhel.| crop. 
quar. b. p. Ar p. I. 8. FI 

A '7 Turneps rolb.Turneps 140 tons — 1 14 oo 
2 7 Barley 2 5 ofBarley 28 © of at 28. 122 8 © 
3 7 [Clover © © Clover 11 load worth 10 10 © 
"> 7 - {Oats 3 1 ofOats 35 of at 18. 6d. 19 5 © 
5 7 [Turneps r0lb. Turneps 140 tongs worth —j 14 0 © 
7 [Barley 2 5 ofBarley 28 O of at 38. 33 12 0 

? 7 [Clover © o Clover Is load {worth —— 10 10 © 

| | 7 [Oats 310 ats 35 0 0 at 18. 8d. | 23 6 $ 
56 . — 1326 00 e 8 . 
'DeduR for the value of the ſeed g gl. 10s. 7d, and 210 load . 
of dung at 28. per load 211, — 30 10 7 
Remains net produce of ſeven acres in eight years | 217 1 


Drill huſbandry, total produce of ſeven. acres in eight years 153 3 16 gf 
Common huſbandry, total produce of ſeven acres in eight years 117 1 1 


— > — 


Conſequently the drill is more advantageous by 36 15 E 
| AL? | Proof 2 16 


N. B. It is 88 that 1h Seats 

- expences are nearly equal in each method: 
and, therefore, there is nothing charged 
here on that account on either fide. The 
value of the ſeed, and crop, is ſet down to 
each, according to the medium prices of 
corn each year. The above ſeven acres of 
experiment have not been ſelected, as being 
particularly ſucceſsful. But only as it hap- 
pened to be the field where they were begun, 
and continued to this time, I was, thereby, 
enabled to relate the ſeries of ſeveral. years 
| ſucceſs. The ſoil is light, deep, and dps © 
azle 
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hazle mould excellent for batley, but gene- 
rally thought not of ſufficient tenacity for 
wheat; and worth, in this neighbourhood, . 
fifteen ſhillings per acre, tithe ftee. The beds 
extend eaſt ahd weſt: and the field lies 
gently ſloping to the north, 

This field has never been manured, as I ob- 
| ſerved before, fince my experiments were be- 
gun; nor for. many years preceding. It may 
be remarked, that the firſt crops were not the 

beſt; but, on the contrary, a regular im- 
provement for ſome years kept pace with its 

cultivation: and the value of the four. laſt 
crops is almoſt double to the former ones. The 

| greateſt fault committed, at firſt, was the ſow- 
ing too little ſeed. The land ſeems yet in 
perfect heart: and though the product 
of laſt year was leſs than in former ones, it 
was well known, that the wheat crop failed 
all over England: as is evident by the preſent 
high price of that grain. For I cannot allow, 
that the dearneſs of corn is owing to the 
bounty, as ſome pretend: having ever con- 
fidered that act of parliament, as the Magna 
Charta of Engliſh agriculture; and tending, 
on the whole, to make grain more plentiful 
and cheap. 

Beſides the general cauſes of a ſcanty crop 
in my field of experiments laſt year, there 
were ſome particular ones, occaſioned by my 
abſence in the ſpring, and great part of the 


ſummer: bc the hand- hoeing, a very 
material 


e 


1 


I” 


_ valued at fifteen ſhillings an acre, 


F dS DAS, FS... . ac 3 was 4H 


The total produce of ſeven acres in eight 
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material operation, was neglected ; and the 


horſe-boeings not regularly or duly perform- 
ed. I — 4 fr rm the 
ridges in Inne laſt, that the partitions were 
fall of weeds; and the intervals hard and 
compa, But it was then too late to apply 
an effeQual remedy : though'the weeding and 
horſe- hoeing were even now of manifeſt ſer- 
vice. The bad condition of the beds made 
me determine, not to ſow wheat again for the 
next cropz but to give the land a thorough 
plowing in winter: and I prepared it to be 
fown in fpring. The aforementioned field is 


. 
Conſequently, the rent of ſeven acres, in £ 
eight years, iy 4 wo — 


42 0 0 
owing expences are, at molt, fifteen, „ 


For the rent and tillage of ſeven a yd: 
in erght years, F bs Toa] * 8 * 


— 


A 


mma 


years being valued at — — — 4 153 16 9 | 
If we deduct for rent and ex pences of tillage 84 ©. 0 


There remains clear profit, from n 69 | 13 ig 
| Acres in eight years —— — 4 40 9 


. — — — 


Which is one pound five ſhillings clear 
annual profit from one acre. And though 

this profit be not near ſo conſiderable, as 1 
before computed, from an actual crop of bar- 


ley, where the land was in fine order, and 
2 Aa | every 
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every. 6 operation of hand, and hotſeboeing ex- 
actly performed; yet I judge it to be ſuperior 
to the old method; and ſufficient to demon- 
E the advantages of pulverization. _ 
1 8 4 


The total produce of ſeven acres in 2561 8 
years, in the old method is — .- 1 
Dedu& for rent and expences, the ſame as 8 © 6 
above 54 =} >; 


— 


There remains clear profit on ſeven acres in 
eight years — | = 33 4 1 


which is not quite twelve 1 = 


annual profit from one acre. Though this 


clear profit be much leſs than I calculated 


before: yet I apprehend, that there are many 


farmers hereabouts, who do not clear more. 
And, if ſome good managers do clear twenty 
ſhillings an acre, which I hope, and believe to 
be the caſe, I have ſhewn, in my firſt cal- 
culation, that the improved drill culture is 
almoſt doubly beneficial ; and, by my laſt 
calculation of a farmer's profit, who 1s not 
at the top of his profeſſion, compared with 
the actual produce in'a courfe of drilling, 
where numberleſs - faults were committed, 
during the five years, the comparative ad- 
vantage is as much on the ſide of drilling, as 
where I reckoned the produce of each me- 
thod at a higher rate and the proportionable 


excellence ſtill remains annexed to the ſyſtem 


of Tall. 


As 


9 
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As I. have been ever careful to obſerve the 
difference betwixt crops ſown at random, and 
thoſe that were horſe-hoed, I have frequent- 
ly. counted the number of grains contained in 
an ear of corn. Examples of which, I here ſet 
daWD 1. Arg, 
Horſe-hoed ears of wheat, Common ears | of wheat, 


taken at random, in 1764. taken at random, ſrom a 
| rich field, in 1764. 
1, Ear contained 57 grains 1ſt. Ear contained 48 grains 
2. Ear —— 59 2. Ear —— 54 | 
3. Ear —— 63 3. Ear. —— 57 
4. Far —— 58 43. Ear —— 52 
5. Far —— 57 5. Kar —— 50 
6. Ear —— 53 6. Ear —— 55 
3 | % $9: 
In each ear at In each ear at c 
a medium 57 a medium 3 52 . 


In Auguſt 1765, . twenty-eight ears of 
horſe-hoed wheat contained 1692 grains: 
which is about ſixty at a medium to each ear. 
Twenty-three ears of wheat, choſen at the 
ſame time out of an excellent broad-caſt-field, 
contained nine hundred eighty-ſeven grains: 
which is forty-three at a medium. Two hun- 
dred and ſixteen of theſe corns weighed two 
drams, two ſcruples, nineteen grains. One 
remarkable ear of horſe-hoed wheat weighed 
one dram, and twenty-two grains. In the 
lame year, fixty-five corns of  horſe-hoed - 
wheat weighed a dram ; and in the com- 
mon method ſeventy- five. Alſo ſeveral ears 
of horſe-hotd” barley contained from thirty + 
en "7 TEES We 


1 


4 | 
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to thirty eight grains: of the common fart, 
from twenty-five to thirty-two. | 

Auguſt 29, 1766; twenty-three ears © 
horſe-hoed wheat plucked at random con- 
tained one thouſand ſeventy-two grains, of 
about forty-ſeven at a medium in each. The 
| broad-caſt fort contained about forty at a me - 
—_—— RR 8 

January 9, 1765, a piece of drilled tur- 
nep ground containing fifteen ſquare yards, 
produced thirteen ſtone, four pounds and a 
half of turneps: Which is at the rate of 
twenty-ſeven ton to an acre; and the ſame 
of the beſt broad-caſt turneps, contained in a 
ſpace of ten yards ſquare, weighed one hun- 
dred and fix ſtone; which is at the rate of 
thirty-two ton to an acre. 2 

Nov. 28, 1766, twenty yards in length, of 
a turnep ridge, five feet broad, and horſe- 
hoed, weighed thirty one ſtone, Conſe- 
_ quently, the produce of an acre would be 
twenty-ſeven ton. At the ſame time, a piece 
of common tutnep ground, twenty yards long, 
and five feet broad, containing near thirty- 
ſeven ſquate yards, produced twenty-ſeven 
ſtone. Conſequently, the produce of an acre is 
near twenty-ſix ton. But the horſe-hoed tur- 
neps were as big again as the others. I have pro- 
duced theſe inſtances (and many more I might 
have brought), to ſhew, that pulverization, 
without manure, will bring corn, and other 
vegetables, to'greater perfection, than dung 
oy on rn i rg without 
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without hoeing. That the undunged root is 
ſweeter, will hardly be conteſted: and that 
horſe-hoeing is cheaper than manure, I think 
I have proved. Area dÞ, 

The horſe-hoeing tillage applied to the 
roots of plants may be fo critically timed, 
as to come at that preciſe period, when they 
ſand moſt in need of it. If the beauty or 
external appearance of plants be of any con- 
ſequence, thoſe which are horſe-hoed, greatly 
excel in this particular. Indeed, where two 
fields lie contiguous, the one horſe-hoed, the 
other not, the difference is very ſtriking. 
The productions of the one being healthy, 
vigorous, and of the fineſt verdure: whilſt 
thoſe of the other are pale, and ſickly. 
A horſe-hoed field has the appearance of a 
garden; and enjoys a garden culture. The 
repeated ſtirrings not only improve the. ſoil, 
by keeping it in a looſe ſtate, proper to be 
penetrated by the roots, and fibres of plants, | 
which are thus enabled to draw their 
nouriſhment from it : but they expoſe every 
particle in its turn to the influence of the at- 
moſphere; and procure an inexhauſtible ſup- 
ply of food for the purpoſes of vegetation. 

I am, Sir, Yo 14+ 

Your moſt Obedient and 
Humble Servant, 


Dicpy Lecard. 
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ADDITION'to the ExexRIMenTS and On- 
SERVA TIONS contained in the :LETTERSs 
written in 1763, 1765, and 1767. 


„enn t, Ganton, May 12, 7768. | 
AS Iam ide to diſguiſe any circum- 
ſtance, that may appear favourable to the 
common, or to the diſadvantage of the drill 
huſbandry; I cannot avoid informing you, 
that the produce of that particular Feld of 
experiment, containing | ſeven /; acres ; and of 
which I related the crops of eight ſucceſſive 
years 3 was Jaſt year vety defective. I drilled 
fix acres with lentils, in the ſpring of the 
yeat 1767; and planted one with potatoes, 
Theſe crops were choſen on account of a pro- 
perty, they are allowed to poſſeſs, of improv- 
ing and mellowing-the foil ; and preparing it 
for wheat crops: and in order that the weeds 
and twitch-graſs, which ſome neglect laſt 
year had cauſed to abound, might by hand, 
and horſe-hoeing, be effectually deſtroyed. 
The ſeaſon. proved ſo extremely unfavoura- 
ble, during the ripening of the lentil crop 
(which before looked very promiſing), and 
the rains continued ſo violently after it was 
reaped, that the ſtalks and pods became quite 
mouldy; and moſt of the grains ſprouted. 
In this condition, it was obliged to be 
houſed: and, therefore, it is no wonder, it 
was of ſo liule value. Indeed though the 
1 was ne = quality of the 


crop 


* 
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z- MM crop was ſo bad, that I cannot ſet any value — 
8 on it; but muſt eſteem the expence of ſeed. 
1 and cultivation, as ſo much entire loſs. Vet 

one of the ends propoſed was effectually ob- 

.. WH tained, viz. the getting the land into fine or- 

der, for a ſucceeding: crop of Wheat: Which 

was drilled laſt autumn; and now looks per- 

fectly well. The acre of potatoes ſucceeded 


0, better. A fingle row was planted on five feet 
of ridges, fifteen inches diſtant in the rows. 
of The produce was fifty - four buſhels, which 
ve at ſix-pence per peck (the price at that time), [ 
ed were wotth five pounds eight. ſhillings : and. | 
he that being the whole of the product of the 


ſeyen acres, may be thus eſtimated, viz. 
2 | | Le 4. d. go 4. 4. 


V Expence of rent, — — , 5 3908 | 1900 
it Cultivation, - — — 310 obs 16 © 
ds Seed, —— — — — — 4 I 0 | 

a(t * 7 2 f 0 —ů——ů— 


Total loſs — — 4 8 0 


14 


Therefore, as 1 reckoned, in my former let ) 
ra- ter, the total clear produce of ſeven acres $69 170 
op in eight years, deducting rent, and tillage 


I ſhall now include the laſt year's loſs : and ; 
then the clear profit of ſeven acres, in nine 0 9 o 
years, will be only — ——— u 

profit of ſeven acres in nine years, 4 Sire 
the common method e eee e DN > | 


* 


„5 r 


— 


Difference — — 28 4 o 


he LT have added the medium profit of twelve 
the ihillings: per acre, to the ninth year in the. 2 


Aa 4 common 


1 
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common huſbandry ; and have deducted the 
loſs of four pounds eight ſhillings from the 
ninth year in the drill huſbandry. Vet it 
is proved, that the latter gives an advantage 
of more than twenty-eight pounds over the 
formet, in a leaſe of ſeven acres for nine 
years: and it is very probable, that when the 
preſent wheat crop now growing, and ih a 
flouriſhing conditiob, ſhalt be added to the 
account, the excellence of the horſe-hoeing 
huſbandry will be mote evident. That part 
of this field where the potatoes grew, makes 
the beſt appearance at prefent : and therefore, 
I can particularly recommend this plant, as 
an excellent preparative for Wheat, when- 
ever the cultivator ſhall think it neceſſary to 
vary his crops, in the drill culture. I have 
frequently found ſuch variation proper. For 
even ſuppoſing the land capable of bringing 
wheat for many ſucceſſive years; yet if it 
be over- run with weeds; or not brought to 
that perfect ſtate of pulverization, which is 
eſſential to this ſyſtem ; a crop of pulſe, which 
does not impoveriſh the ground, being fown 
in the ſpring, gives time to break the ſoil by 
two or three winter-plowings: and by its 
ſnade, and the frequent hand- hoeings it re- 
quires, enables one to obtain almoſt a compleat 
victory over thoſe arch enemies the weeds. 
| Of other excluſive benefits, attending 
the potatoe culture, I can give the fol- 
lowing inſtance.” October 31, -1765, an | 


acre 
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on every ridge; and 
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acre of potatoes planted on a rich dry foil 


produced thirty-ſix quarters: which, at three 
petice per peck, (a very low price) were worth 
fourteen pounds, eight ſhillings. Another 
acres the preceding year, was planted with 


die on hve fret pages z.Viz. a fingle row 


Theſe were well weeded, and horſe-hoed: and 


the crop was thirty - ſeven quarters, five 


buſhels : which, at three ſhillings per peck, 
comes to fifteen pounds, four ſhillings, . But 
bere the land was vety rich. Though can 
there well be a more profitable culture? 
Turneps are particularly ſuited to the Tullian 


ſyſtem. But, if introduced, as an interme- 


diate crop, ſhould be ſown early: viz. in the 
beginning-of June, that they may attain their 
full growth, and be removed or fed off in 
time, to give the ground a due preparation 
for wheat. I generally drill a ſingle row of 
turneps on ſive feet ridges: and the produce 
is from. fifteen to thirty-two ton, accordi 
to the goodneſs of the foil, and ſeaſon, 1 
think twenty ton may be reckoned the mean 
produce on land worth fifteen ſhillings an 
acre. Some admirers of the Tullian ſcheme 
recommend all vegetables as proper for horſe- 
hoeing; and particularly ſainfoin: but I 
cannot think any of the grafles, excepting lu- 
cerne, can be ſo cultivated to advantage. 
'Tis true, I have had very great crops of 
ſainfoin ſeed this way: and once, in parti- 
"$5 Ec, 7 5 cular, 


nt a foot diſtant. 
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| Gar, 1 meaſured. the quantity, of a ſingle 
row, on a three feet ridge; and found, that 
one hundred yards in length produced five 
pecks; and, conſequently, that an acre would 
yield ſeven quarters, four buſhels: an aſto- 
niſhing quantity ! But it muſt be oblerved, 
that here the rows were perfectly weeded ; 

and the ſeed gathered by hand: : ſo that da 
a grain was loſt, Wheteas in the common 
way of mowing and threſhing, there is gene- 
rally immenſe waſte : probably amounting to 


| half the quantity. But, on the other hand, 


the expence of gathering the ' ſeed of one 
acre by women, calculated from the ſmall 
row abovementioned, would amount to'three 
pounds. Horſe- hocd ſainfoin is certainly 
moſt vigorous; and produces the fineſt ſeed. 

But, becauſe moſt vigorous, it does not fol- 
low, that it makes the beſt fodder.” On the 
contrary, many farmets ate of opinion, that 
the ſtalks, where thus ſtrong, and pipy, are 
improper food for cattle: and that the ſain- 
foin, which is fown very thick, and is fine; is 
the beſt, But 1 own, I have ſeldom found, 
that horſes leave any, not even the groſſeſt 
parts of the ſainfoin plant. They will eat 
the ſtalks, where the ſced has rĩipened. Sheep 
are more delicate. For though they are ex- 
ceſſive fond of fainfoin, both in graſs, and 
hay, you may frequently ſee the thickeſt of 
the ſtems left untouched, where they have 
r foddered. Though I do not altogether 
W 
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| Lacy” The tillage land, at a diſtance from 


the villages, has no other manute allowed it 
than what the ſheep-fold affords. It has 
generally a cfop once in two years: which, 


At * medium, cannot be ſaid to produce more 
than three fold. They ſow about four 
. "buſhels of "oats ; and reap about twelve 


* © 
: . 


* 


buſhels. 


. ! | 
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buſhels. The ſoil is generally dry, ſhallow, 
and ſtony : and the tithe of the corn is uſu- 
ally of more value than the rent of the 
land. I ſpeak of the higheſt, and worſt 
parts of the Wolds. For in ſome of the 
vales, the land is rich. But 1 have ſeyeral 
thouſand acres, that do not lett for a ſhil- 
ling each acre. This incloſute, after being 
reduced into fine tilth by repeated plowings, 
and manured by the fold of a large flock of 
ſheep, which 1 keep for that purpoſe, has 
been gradually and ſuccęſſively laid down 
with all the various kinds of graſs-ſeeds, in 
common uſe. 71 
I ̃ be principal of thoſe are fainfoin, all the 
clovers, burnet, trefoil, lucerne, rye-graſs, 
rib-graſs, and common hay-feeds. 
Oft all theſe, ſainfoin has made the moſt 
general, and greateſt improvement. This 
plant, whilſt growing, is grateful to all kinds 
of cattle: and the hay is excellent. The 
produce from ſuch land, as I have deſcribed, 
is, in a de year, about a ton to an acre: 
taking the whole crop of a large field toge- 
ther. It is true, I have had three ton to an 
acre in rich land. But one ton from ſuch 
poor land appears to me a more extraordi- 
nary produce: and beſides, the hay is finer, 
ſweeter, and more nouriſhing from the latter, 
than from the former. -4 
As to Jucerne, I could never get it to 
ſucceed on ſuch a foil. I ſowed a few acres, 
5 where 


* 
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in a ſtable; and fed 
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from weeds ; had been well manured with 
the ſheepfold, and with pigeons dung ; and, 
after the firſt year, was well harrowed, ac- 


cone to the late Mr. Rocque's directions * 
the plants looked half- ſtarved: and 


but ſti 
though Werd was a ſufficient number of them, 
the crop was ſcarce worth mowing. 

The burnet hath ſucceeded very well. I 
have ſown, within theſe three years, about 
twenty acres with it; and have had good 
crops : which ſhews, it will do on a poor 
ſoil, But then I muſt confeſs, that my ſheep 
will ſcarce touch it at firſt ; and never ſeem to 
like it fo well as other grafſes. Some horſes 
diſlike it: but my cows in general are very 
fond of it. I once _ a cow above a week 

er with nothing but 
burnet: and we, found both her milk and 
butter excellent. 
The common broad clover has ſacceeded 
pretty well with me. Though, as itlaſts but a 
year or two, it is fitter for an intermediate 


crop, on tillage land, than to be ſown where 


che land is to remain in graſs. 
The ſame objection lies againſt trefoil, and 
rye-graſs. There is, indeed, a perennial ſort 


of red clover; and, alſo, of trefoil ; that 
grow commonly enough in many of our beſt 
meadows: which would be extremely well 
worth cultivating. But I haye never been 


able to procure the ſeeds of theſe in any 
quantity. 
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white the land was in perfect tilth, and free 
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Abe However, I intend to en 
orts gathered by hand; as likewiſe ſome ſeeds. 
of the wild purple and yellow vetch. All 
which are excellent eng; 

The white clover does very well in our 
upland paſture ; and is particularly proper for 
ſheep. It is often called honey: ſuckle, from 
its ſmell reſembling honey; and its being a 
remarkable ſweet food. I ſuſj pect, that the 
ſeeds of this plant will lye — many years 
uncorrupted in the earth. For I cannot, 
otherwiſe, account for the following fact: 
viz. I have frequently obſerved. fields cover- 
ed with this plant, where paſture. has ſuc- 
ceeded arable land, without any body's re- 
nn the ſowing it“: and often, in an 


- 


This ſact of the Abe clover ſpringing in great quan- 
tities on land copiouſly manured, here there was, before, 
ſuch manuring, no appearance of it is, very curious: but 
frequent in the northern parts of England; and in Scotland. 
It is not confined to manuring, with dung: but. the ſame 
event follows, where a change of ſoil is made, by lime, or 
mar], laid on in great quantities. I have an account by me of 
an uncommon. large crop, not leſs than three tons an acre, 
being produced at Kedgely-moor in Northumberland, in 
conſequence of a large quantity of lime being laid on ſome 
acres of black moor land, covered with heath. The 
beath was intirely killed: and this great burthen of white 
clover ſucceeded. without any, aſſignable means of con- 
veyance of the ſeed. I find, from other accounts, that 
the ſame commonly happens in the county of Galloway; 
where great quantities of ſuch moor land have been lately 
brought, into cultivation. Very copious manuring with 
lime, dung, or mar], appears there to n the heath and 
1 white e Clover, | 


' 
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old 


: 
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old worn-out-meadbw;,/ or paſture, a crop of 
this will appear after plentiful dunging. Nor 
is this property of vegetating, after being ſo 
many years buried, peculiar to white clover. 
Muſtard will do the ſame; and the ſeeds of 
numberleſs weeds: as I have to my coſt ex- 
rienced. For in my field of experiment, 
where the horſe-hoeing culture has been con- 
tinued, during nine ſucceſſive years; where 
have been particularly deſirous to extermi- 
nate the whole race of weeds, by hand-hoe- 
ing, and the plow ; and where no. manure has 
ever come, and conſequently no acceſſion of 
IE yet even there I can ſcarcely perceive 
diminution of the enemies ſtrength. 
Like the heads of Hydra, one race ſucceeds 
another. 

As I before might ſeem to caſt fe tr 
tions on lucerne, I muſt now do juſtice to its 
merit. For I have cultivated it with ſucceſs 
in a rich, deep, and dry ſoil. I have about 
two acres on beds of three and four feet 
breadth, in ſingle, and double rows; part 
tranſplanted; and part ſown ; which I keep 
catefully weeded : and which yields me ge- 
nerally three, and ſometimes four crops in a 


ſummer. The firſt crop is now, the 13th f 


May, ready to cut, being a foot and a half 
dog I find it of immenſe a and a —4 


F 


Ly [i 
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meaſure, ſupplies the place of oats . I hae 
frequently fed ſome of my horſes with half lu- 
cerne, and half their uſual allowance of corn; 
and found, that thoſe horſes were in higher fleſh, 
and ſpirits, than the others; which had their 
uſual food : viz. hay and corn. 1 think the 
tranſplanted lucerae is ſomewhat more vi | 
than what was ſown on the beds, with the ſin- 
ple rows at three feet, or with the double at 
four feet diſtance. But the difference is notvery 
great. Upon the whole, 1 prefer tranſplanted 
ſingle rows, on beds three feet broad; and 

| the plants one foot diſtant in the rows. In 
this method, they are cafily hand-hoed: and 
a plow may work conveniently in the inter- 
vals. But either in ſingle, or double rows, 
with three or four feet interval, tranſplanted, 
or ſown, it may do extremely well; provided 
you weed carefully: but that is eſſential. With 
ſuch care, and expence, often repeated, vis. 
three times a year, you may have good lu- 

een 5.105 , derne 


The rematk of lucerne's ſupplying the place of corn, 
in tbe feeding of horſes, is verified by a fect related in a 
letter to Dr. Templeman, from a gentleman of undoubted 
veracity, inſerted in a collection publiſhed in 1756: where 
the writer ſays, In 1763, the plants were arcived at a 
** ſize to yield ſo full a crop, às to maintain. five horſes from 
*© the middle of May to the end of autumn; or about five 
*© months. Theſe horſes, though conſtantly worked very 
hard, bad neither corn nor hay given them during all 
< this time: and yet they remained in health, and ſpirits, 
<< and grew fat. A horſe, which in May, was in ſo bad a 
© ſtate of health, that it was thought he could not live, 
' foon recovered when fed with lucerne,” 
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cerne on almoſt any ſbil; and, without it, 


the moſt proper ſoil in the world will not 
ſupport lucerne above a year or two. I have 
followed Mr. Rocque's inſtructions in ſowing 
lucerne broad-caſt on a good foil; and har- 
rowing : but never could obtain a valuable 
crop after the firſt year. As to the quality of 
lucerne, I have the higheſt opinion of it. It 
is wholſome, nouriſhing, and \ heartening; 
. good for bringing lean cattle, or 

orſes quickly into fleſn. All beaſts are re- 
markably fond of it: and the quantity of it 
produced is very great; particularly it we may 
credit what M. Duhamel relates of ſix ton of 
hay being the annual produce of an acre: but, 
whatever advantages may accrue from the cli- 
mate of France, we are not to expect ſuch 
crops in England, at leaſt not in a general 


way. But I do not hold it to be impoſſible, 


even withus. However I imagine ſome other 
graſſes may produce more than lucerne: par- 
ticularly the common broad clover : which, on 
twice mowing, I believe will yield a greater 
burden than lucerne at four cutttings. 123 

I forgot to mention a circumſtance, in 
regard to burnet, in its proper place, which 
is this: It has been much diſputed whe- 
ther or no there be two diſtinct ſpecies of 
the burnet graſs; or whether that ſort, 
which Mr. Rocque brought into: faſhion, 
differs from the common wild burnet, fo 


frequent on many heaths and paſtures. As 
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the latter abounds in my neighbourhood, I had 
an opportunity of making the experiment, 
which follows. I ordered my gardener to col- 
lect a number of the wild burnet plants, from 
an upland: paſture ; and plant them in my gar- 

den; and to ſow another contiguous bed with 
the ſeed I had obtained from Walbam Green. 
He did acordingly : and 1 have obſerved, that 
a garden culture makes little or no difference 
in the nature of the wild plant. It bears the 
general reſemblance it originally had to the 
cultivated burnet: but maintains its peculiar 
difference. The wild fort is of a much 
darker green: and the leaves are ſmaller, 
and leſs indented. The cultivated kind is, 
upon the whole, a much larger plant. The 
ſtalks are more red: and its taſte more agree- 
able to cattle. I have given an handful of the 
one to my cows; which fed voraciouſly on it : 
and, on preſenting the other, they rejected it. 
My horſes in general, eat the burnet- graſs 
very well. Yet ſome: do not take kindly to 
it at firſt ; and others will not take to it at 
all: which obſervatiop, as it has been fre- 
quently made by others, ſhews there is ſome- 
thing particular in the nature of this plant, 
which is not agreeable to every conſtitution, 
Horſes will eat burnet ſeed: and it might 
Nene prove a 8 for dale d 240 
5 | As 


* The produce of burnet ſeed is exceedingly great : and 
: ifi it ſhould be found to agree with beafts, would W 
: aftor 
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As I have in a former lettter, mentioned the 


price of horſe-· hoeing, and of the drilling. in- 


1 


ſtruments, 


afford a very profitable return. Mr. Lambe, who gained 
the Society's premium for cultivating burnet, mentions, in 
a letter on this ſubject, that in the dry fummer 1765. 


though, by the miſmanagement of keeping cattle on the 


field of burnet, from the middle of April to the 20th of May, 
he greatly injured the crop of ſeed; yet obtained two hun- 
dred buſhels from ſeven acres and a quarter from one reap- 


ing: and he intimates, he might have had anolber crop, if he 


bad not been indifferent to it, from having already got as 
much ſeed as he knew how to diſpoſe of. According to 
this, and other acebunts, it might be practicable, fromtwo 
complete crops in one year, to produce ten quarters from 
an acre. How far the nutritious quality of burnet feed is 
equal to corn, is not yet well determined. It has been ſaid 
to be equal to oats; but the lightneſs and chaffy tex- 
ture of it give room to ſuſpect otherwiſe. There is how- 
ever the greateſt reaſon, ſrom the gentleneſs of the flavour 
and ſmeil, to believe it would be a wholeſome food: 
Hough, from the ſlight pungeney in the taſte, it muſt be 
concluded of a warm quality. 5 N 

If it ſhould agtee with horſes and cattle, certainly it 
would be àa much more profitable article than oats in the 
light of provender ; allowing it to be leſs nutritive; 
conſidering that a field of burnet will bold a number of 


years; is not originally expenſive in the cultivation; and 


beſides, the ſeed would afford a great additional advantage 
in hay and paſture, at the time when moſt wanted. Mr. 


along with the two hundred buſhels of ſeed from the ſe- 
ven acres and an quarter. And, after this crop, which was 
in the beginning of July, he turned into the burnet ſeven 


drought, gave an uncommon quantity of rich milk. This, 
together with the feeding ſi head of cattle on it again in 
November; and eating it the five weeks beforementioned, 


in the ſpring; ſhews the culture of burnet to be extremely 


B b 2 profitable, 


Lambe had ſeven ſacks of chaff, and ſeven loads of hay, 


cows, two calves, and two horſes: which it ſupported til! 
Michaelmas. The cows, notwithſtanding the great 
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ſtruments, in m y neighbourhood, 1 ſhall here 


give the prices of the common inftruments ; 
and * Wege ea 1s 


ö 
1 » 


als „ 
r nl coniglent coſts n — © 11-0 

WAaggon, — — — — —— 20 0 0 
A day Jabourer in winter and in ſprting— 0 
Ditto in hay-time — - — 

uring harveſt — — — ———— 0 
A Carpenter of wheelwright per day: © 
A maſon per day — — 0 
Mowing graſs, if a middling crop, coſts per acre 0 
The ſame for barley or dat 0 
Plowing an acre of light land with two borſes 

* land _ Nen. plow an rt 91 


* 


* 
A load of dung — — 0 
Diiching in ſoft earth for > ſolid yard — — 
In harder ground — , ms, nad” Gauri a | 
Or perhaps, according to its nature 
The women have a day for hay; — — 
And for barveſt work — — — 


oe 0 ©> 8 


W 8 yy bu EY 
X : FN, 


FEES ITS . 
0 


ane 5 


Two quarters of Nv) tad wy of kelly Ys 
are commonly obtained from the beſt fields. 
The rent of which is twelve * per 
acre: | | 


The uſual courſe. i crops is turneps, bar- 
ley, clover, wheat. "They plow: three or four 


19 
, * 1 . 11 
we © pag | times 
et | a T7 OT PD b. 


profitable, if the ſeed could be any way made o a ſubſtitute 
or oats, 

Mr. Lambe found his heres eat the. ſoed _ well, and 
imagines it will be as gaod as oats. But it rice to b 
great a priee ſor other re to be N to 
of feeding horles 3 [ 
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times for a turnep crop; and hoe once: which 
coſts fax ſhillings an acre, 
Twelve or fourteen loads of Hi. are uſed 


for the turneps: which, as the land herea- 


bout is light, or ſandy, are generally fed off 


with ſheep folded thereon. 


One plowing is given for the barley, before 
winter; and another in April, immediately 
before fowing. 


About two and a half buſhels of ſeed are 


ſown on an acre. 


The clover is generally Ad twice. But, 


in that caſe, and if wheat be to follow it, our 


farmers lay a few loads of manure, on the 


clover ſtubble ; and plow it in: after which, 
the wheat is ſown on one tilth. 

It is' time now to conclude this long letter, 
I have endeavoured to give you a fair and 
candid account of my ſucceſs, improvements, 
and experiments in agriculture. If, amongſt 
a variety of trials, ſome have ſucceeded, I may 


hope my ſucceſs may encourage others to 


proſecute the ſame : and, where I have failed, 


my errors may teach them to avoid falling 


into the ſame. 
I can, however, ſay with truth, that, after 
ten years conſtant, and very extenſive prac- 


tice; after the experience of a great variety 


of ſoils, and ſeaſons; I can recommend the 


drill, and horſe-hoeing culture, as founded on 


reaſon, and on truth. I have conſtantly at- 
Bb 3 tended 


1 
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tended, with all the impartiality I am maſter 
of, to the peculiar advantages, inconvenien- 
cies, expences, and benefits, both of the old 
and new huſbandry : and I cannot avoid giv- 
ing my verdict in favour of the latter. 


' 
$3 - 4 


Your moſt obedient... 
And humble ſervant, 


Diozx LEA ER). 
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_ ARTICLE, IV 


REMARKS on the comparative profits of 


the DRILL, and BROAD-CAST TILLAGE, | 
as deduced from the account , e 
periments, made in Cumberland, by be 
Rev. Mr. LowTHER; communicated to the 
SOCLETY FOR THE - ENCOURAGEMENT 
or ARTS, &c. in 1763; and thoſe made by 
Si DicBY LEGARD in Yorkſhire, related 
in the preceding article. 


HE very inſtructive lights afforded by 


the account of eight years experiments 


on the drill, and broad-caſt manner of tillage; 


or, as they are commonly called, the old and 
new huſbandry ; given in the preceding ar- 
ticle, cannot fail to be acceptable to thoſe, 

who are ſollicitous for the advancement of 
agriculture, into whoſe hands it may fall, 
The conſideration of the comparative advan- 
tages of theſe two methods'of culture, fur- 
niſhes'more important matter of ſpeculation 
than any other ſubject of this nature, which 
can n patubly occur in the. purſuit of the im- 
" BY 4. prove- 


* This account was ſent to the Society in claim of tbe 
gold medal offered for the beſt ſet of experiments to deter- 
mine the comparative advantages of the drill and broad-caſt 
tillage, in the cultivation of wheat; and obtained that pte- 
mium, 


1 
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provement of huſbandry. Since it * not 
confine its views to the cultivation of one ſin- 
gle plant only, but extends them to nearly all 
that are made the ſubject of tillage; except 

- the ſeveral ſpecies of true graſs: and even 
with reſpe& to them, it has a convenience, 
already known by experience, when they are 
to be raiſed ſeparately for feed. 

Nothing, however, can be concluſively deter- 
mined with reſpect to the abſolute or compa- 
rative utility of any mode of tillage, but by ob- 
ſer vations on facts, occurring in trials made at 
large, and under ſuch a variety of circum- 
ſtances, as may prevent the deception into 
which accidental contingencies, and the pe- 

culiarities of ſoil, and ſeaſon, are apt to lead. 
Every juſt and full report, therefore, of any 
experiments on drill culture, eſpecially if 
per formed concurrently with broad-caſt, on 
the ſame land, muſt contribute to the collec» 
tion of data wanted for the deciſion of the 
momentous queſtions: Which is the moſt 
profitable, of the drill and broad- caſt methods 
of tillage ?—and, Under what circumſtances, 
as to ſoil, and mY of culture; and with 
reſpect to what ſubject plants; does the pre- 
ference lye ?— Speculations on ſound princi- 
ples will lead us to form rational conjectures, 
and to follow a right courſe in our experi- 
ments; and in that reſpect are eſſentially con- 
ducive to improvements of this kind: but 
they can never enable ps to decide with cer- 
tainty, 
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tainty, till we have the evidence of actual 
add: oo en oa; vile 3.464 Sar3to 

There are, however, ſuch accounts of 
experiments already made, which have been 
laid before the public, or the Society for 
the Encouragement of Arts, &c. as give 
the greateſt room to believe, that, through 
the increaſe of produce in quantity, or value, 


: 


or the diminution of expence, the profits of 


tillage may, in a term of ſeveral years taken 
together, be rendered a third greater, or per- 
haps even doubled to the farmer, by the ſub- 
ſtitution of the drill culture in the place of 
the common, or broad-caſt, This preference 
appears, from theſe experiments, alſo, in ſome 
degree, to hold good of indifferent, as well as 
rich ſoils; and of other kinds of cultivated 


plants, as well as corn, and to have many other 


advantages. But among the accounts here 
alluded to, there are none, which ſupply 
more ample matter towards the determina- 
tion of theſe points, than that abovemen- 
tioned. As it contains a very minute detail 
of the circumſtances, requiſite to be known, 
both with regard to the culture, and produce, 
of a conſiderable portion of land for eight 
ſucceſſive years, delivered in ſuch a diſtin, 
methodical, and impartial a manner as is 


rarely found in communications: of this kind. 


The being authenticated by a very reſpect- 


able name ſtamps, moreover, an additional 


yalue, For ſuch accounts of experiments, when 
| given 


— — 
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given on dubious authority, loſe thence a part 
of their weight with the public. | But the 
particular utility of the experiments in that 
account, ' conſiſts in their being principally 
direQed to decide, how far a new mode of til- 


lage may ſuperſede the uſe of manure : which, 


though there aro many others, is the prinei- 
al advantage propoſed in the drill culture. 
hereas moſt of the other experiments have 
been made on land prepared with manure, 
and conſequently have no Ry: to ei- 
date this great point. 

Whatever may conduce, novertholads; to 
give a ſtronger ſanction, on a juſt founda- 
tion, to thoſe deductions, in favour of the 
drill- culture, which may be drawn from this 
account, might claim a place here: but 


there is one communication which has a par- 
ticular right to it. In the ſame year, the firſt 


letter of the preceding article was received 
by the Society, another inſtructive account, 
of ſimilar experiments on drilling, but with 
the uſe of manure, made in Cumberland 
by Mr. Lowther, was laid before them. 
This tends to corroborate, and ſupport the 
concluſions afforded by the other; and to add, 
alſo, ſeveral collateral lights, that may render 
it more extenſively uſeful. A brief view of 

them brought in compariſon with each other, 
will illuſtrate ſeveral important particulars in 


both; and render them more effectual to the 
propoſed end of deciding on the merits of tho 


two methods of culture. 


The 


' 
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The courſe of tillage with relation to the 
choice and ſucceſſion of crops, as well as the 
kind of land, and preparation, were, how- 
ever, different in the Cumberland account 
from the Vorkſhire; and the compariſon was 
alſo made with a different ſett of crops in the 
broad-caſt. In order, therefore, to form juſt 
practical deductions from this account, it, is 
neceſſary to premiſe ſome particulars of the 
circumſtances, and manner of tillage in both 
ways, which were practiſed in theſe experi- 
ments. The broad-caſt method was that, 
commonly followed in the cultivation of wheat 


> 

4 in Cumberland, and many other places of Eng- 

J land. The firſt year is a crop of turneps raiſed 

5 with a full proportion of manure :. the ſecond 
t year. is a lea, or abſolute fallow: and the 
L third year is a crop of wheat. The ſame 
q rotation is practiſed every three years. 
1 The .manner of drill-tillage followed in 
4 theſe experiments, was, with reſpect to the 
1 courſe of three year crops as follows. The firſt 
d year turneps, with half the quantity of manure 

p of the broad-caſt : the ſecond year, barley : 
© and the third year, wheat. The barley and 
; wheat is repeated the fourth and fifth year: 
rand then the manuring and turneps muſt take 
5 place again. . 1 
„ The ridges were ſormed five feet and a 
n. half wide: and there were a treble. row of 
bs drills, at ſeven inches aſunder on each ridge. 
0 The land, on whieh the experiments were 


made, 
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given on dubious authority, loſe thence a patt 
of their weight with the public. But the 
particular utility of the experiments in that 
account, conſiſts in their being principally 
directed to decide, how far a new mode of til- 
lage may ſuperſede the uſe of manute: which, 
though there are many others, is the prinei- 

al advantage propoſed in the drill culture. 

hereas moſt of the other experiments have 
been made on land prepared with manure, 
and conſequently have no en to W 
date this great point. | 

Whatever may conduce, em tin to 
give a ſtronger ſanction, on a juſt founda- 
tion, to thoſe deductions, in favour of the 
drill- culture, which may be drawn from this 
account, might claim a place here: but 
there is one communication which has a par- 
ticular right to it. In the ſame year, the firſt 
letter of the preceding article was received 
by the Society, another inſtructive account, 
of ſimilar experiments on drilling, but with 
the uſe of manure, made in Cumberland 
by Mr. Lowther, was laid before them. 
This tends to corroborate, and ſupport the 
concluſions afforded by the other; and to add, 
alſo, ſeveral collateral lights, that may render 
it more extenſively uſeful. A brief view of 
them brought in compariſon with each other, 
will illuſtrate ſeveral important particulars in 
both; and render them more effectual to the 
propoſed end of deciding on the merits of tho 
two methods of culture. | 

The 
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The courſe of tillage with relation to the 


choice and ſucceſſion of crops, as well as the 
kind of land, and preparation, were, how- 
ever, different in the Cumberland account 
from the Vorkſhire; and the compariſon was 
alſo made with a different ſett of crops in the 
broad-caſt. In order, therefore, to form juſt 
practical deductions from this account, it is 
neceſſary to premiſe. ſome particulars of the 
circumſtances, and manner of tillage in both 
ways, which were practiſed in theſe experi- 
ments. The broad-caſt method was that, 
commonly followed in the cultivation of wheat 
in Cumberland, and many other places of Eng- 
land. The firſt year is a crop of turneps raiſed 
with a full proportion of manure :. the ſecond 
year. is a lea, or abſolute fallow: and the 
third year is a crop of wheat. The fame 
rotation is practiſed every three years. 
The .manner of drill-tillage followed in 
theſe experiments, was, with reſpect to the 
courſe of three year crops as follows. The firſt 
year turneps, with half the quantity of manure 
of the broad-caſt : the ſecand year, barley : 
and the third year, wheat. The barley and 
wheat is repeated the fourth and fifth year: 
and then the manuring and turneps muſt take 
place again. "Ws 4 
The ridges were formed five feet and a 
half wide: and there were a treble. row of 
drills, at ſeven inches aſunder on each ridge. 
The land, on which the experiments were 
, made, 
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made, was © a heavy moiſt ſoil, with a clay 
bottom; and deemed too ſtiff for barley.” 21 
was tilled out of lea; and had borne a 20 of 
of oats. wean rent was "ye 9 per 


Nen 


Expe nces and — of the ea Tagan of 
| "one acre of land, as proceſs i in 1 CUMBERLAND. 


The firſt year for turneps. N . 


Three plougbings with two horſes: the fiiſt ) 
in March, ſecond in May, and third 5 10 6 
62 — — reer 
60 one horſe cart · loads of manure — — 1 0 0 
go buſhels (Wincheſter) of lime 'O 15 © 
Six days work of man and horſe loading the 


manure, and two ditto the lime 0 14 8 
Two days work of the labourer pH agrota, the . * 

We. . I oe 1 
Seed, and ſowing — — — — — — o 2 = 
Ton expence the fit year Gn — my 


1 
+ 


The value of the crop of 6 —— may, 12 05 


The ſecond. 7 ſor fallow, * 


Tbe third year for wheat, 


Fan clans hings —— x — 98806 0 
Four CEE and ſowing — — — — ©.:2.6 
Seed wheat three buſhels '— — — — 0 12 © 

+? | — — 
Total expende the third year, —— — 11.8 . 


8 — 


The value of the crop of wheat, being three 
quarters, at 48. per buſhel —-— — 4 16 © 
Tata} produrn im theee 5: 5 O 


T otal 
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zht over, Total 0 in 1 years — 
Total expence for three years, including tent 


2t 858. per annum — . 


4 


„Ke 5 
400 


4. 2. 


7 16 4 
12 
. Lad 


Total profit in three years | * — — 1 118 * 


Awad profit on the three years taken toge- 


e — — — — 


1 


Jo ©, 12 " 
Expences and prbitice of ”" Darts 100 Honsr- 


HOEING "TILLAGE of one acre of nm As * 
by Mr. enen in Sura, bag! I 


The firſt year for turnaps, *: | 


Th 


in 


Iolov gbings with two horſes, viz. the fiſt 
ſecond in May, third in June — 
go otje-horſe cart- loads of manure © == 

orty-five buſhels ({ Wincheſter) of lime. —— 0.7 5 


— 8 


Three days work of a man and a horſe loading _ 
the manure, and one ditto the lime — — 
One day's work of a labourer ſpreading ditto o O 10 
Seed. — — — — — — — — 0 0, 
Harrowing and drilling —— ——-—'o r*6 


Three horſe-hoeings, each — one third 


of an acre S ao 5 9, 


Naben firſt year! — — 


The value of the crop of turneps 0 may 
N 2 IP) 15 
The ſecond year for batley. 1 


be computed at 


255 —_— 


Two ploughings, via. the firſt in March; and! 


the ſecond in April or May — 
Seed barley, viz. one buſhel ber? <7,1 — 
Harowing and drilling 


Three in 


Total expence the ſecond year — — — 


. 


If 
o to 8 


0 10 


7 * 


RE 


po CSIC 


4 


2 1 


0 13 6 


[17 


— 


The valve of the crop of barley nokia anay © 


be ay at 


— n 
The 


re. 


_ — — — — * * 
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4 The third year for bend 


” „ 4. 4 
Obe booking bile Micharlmas + Tao 3 6 
Harrowing and drilling —— VAN — 6 1 0 


| Five borſe-hocings — — — — . 4 10 


Total expence of the third year — — — 014 — 7 


«44/11. ce —U—— — 


7 The value of the crop of wheat, being fiſteen 


buſhels, at 4s. per buſhel—— —— 3 0 © 
The value of the crops of barley and wheat, 3+ + 
in the fourth and fifch years, being added ary 2 0 
the total produce in the five years will be 


The tillage of the barley and wheat, in the 


fourth and fifth years, and the rent for the 6 1 
whole time at 8 s. per acre being added . 4. 
the total expence will be J. 

Total profit | in the five years —, — ——.5. * 7 


8 


Annual n five years take n together ——-1 O0 1 


Annual difference of 2 in favour of the 
O 8 275 


drill culture, - 


na— = Lee. vos —ͤ— x 


It appears by this account, that, according 
to the method of drilling practiſed here, five 
ſucceflive crops may be obtained from land 
which Jets for eight ſhillings per - acre, in 
Cumberland, in five years: with half the 
quantity of manure which is requiſite in the 
broad-caſt tillage" in three years, and conſe- 
quently half the expence, allo of carrying and 
ſpreading it. But the crop of turneps, com- 
pared with the broad-caſt, in which the full 
quantity of manure was uſed, © ſeems deficient 
in the proportion of two pounds ten ſhillings 


to three pounds. The crop of wheat, like- 


wile, i in che other year, — b the 


0 1 1 — —— — — 
* 1 1 9 
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proportion of one-quarter ſeven. buſhels, to 
three quarters: or in other words, of fifteen 
buſhels to twenty-four buſhels, the produce 
of the broad-caſt. The ſaving nevertheleſs 


in the expence of the coſt, and labour of ma- 
nuring, and of two buſhels of ſeed wheat 


each year of that crop; together with the 
profits of the crop of barley in the ſecond 


year; exceed the loſs from theſe deficiencies 
ſo much, as to afford a greater gain to the 
former of eight ſhillings and two. pence half - 
penny each year: taking the five together. 
This is performed; likewiſe with Jeſs expence 
and diſburſement on the fide of the drill 
tillage, in the proportion of twelve ſhillings 
each year; taking a term of fifteen years to- 


gether. The great advantage, in point of 


profit, of the drill tillage over the broad- 
caſt is apparent on the face of this account: 
beſides thoſe other advantages, and conveni- 
encies, which attend this mode of culture. 
There is no doubt, however, but that on fur- 
ther experiments, Mr. Lowther would have 
improved his method, ſo as to have rendered 
the profits greater: and particularly it muſt 
be obſerved, his crops of barley from the un- 
ſuitableneſs of the land are proportionably 
much inferior to his crops of Wheat. 
If we make a ſimilar eſtimate of the pro- 
duce, and expence of land cultivated con- 
ſtantly with wheat in the drill way, with- 


out 


and fourth year, inſtead of fallow every third 
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out any manure, according to the partieu- 
lars in Sir Digby Legard's account, we ſhall 
ſee, that it ſtill affords conſiderable pro- 
fits: ſuch as are much greater than can be 
obtained by the moſt improved broad-caſt. 
The greateſt crop of wheat ſtated in this ea- 
count, to be produced in the eight years, was 
twelve quarters from the ſeven acres, which 
was in the year 1764, after five other erops of 
wheat and barley, and one of wheat imme- 
diately preceding. The leaſt was fix quar 
ters the year after, in 1765 ; an e 
nary bad year. The ſoil, moreover; is not 
well ſuited to wheat, but more fit for barley: 
as is remarked in the account; and as the 
proportion of the ' crops themſelves evince. 
We may, however, reaſonably admit, that, 
on this land, by the beſt of the methods he 
practiſed in the eight years, there may be 
obtained conſtant crops of wheat which, com- 
 munibus annts, would yield one quarter, four 
buſhels, of grain. This is to be underſtood 
to be without the uſe of any manure. For 
the ſhewing, that profitable crops 'may be ſo 
obtained by drilling, is the great point, to the 
elucidation of which, theſe experiments tend. 
The land, as we ſee in the account, „Was 
© light, deep, and dry; a hazel mould, ex- 
% cellent for barley, but gonoraly thought 
« not of ſufficient tenacity for wheat ; worth, 


in that Winder. nen n * 
* acre,” | 


Expence 
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: Expence and produce of each year for 
drilling wheat, according to the method prac- 
tiſed by Sir Digby Legard. 8 e 


Two ploughings, — — 0 8 o 
Seed, one buſhel, — —— —0 4 0 
Three horſe-hoeings, — — — 0 3 0 
One hand- hoeing, — — — — — 0 2 6 

o mr Ii nr OS 34M 


Rent of land, 


. 


* 


L 2 8 0 


Value of the crop, being I quarter, 4 buſhels, 
at four ſhillings per buſhel, — UE 


It appears hence, that a yearly profit of fif- 
teen ſhillings and four pence, communibus an- 
nis, might have been gained by drilling wheat 
on this land conſtantly every year: without 
any impoveriſhment of the land: though no 
manure or fallow were uſed. And as the an- 
nual profits of the'ſame land would not have 
been more than twelve ſhillings, if cultivated 
with a ſucceſſion of different crops in the 
common way of that country, there is a dif- 
ference of two ſhillings and fix-pence in fa- 
vour of the drill. Further, if we compare it 
with the actual produce of ſeven acres culti- 
vated in the broad-caſt, for eight years, as 
ſtated in the particular account of the expe- 
riments, in the preceding article, we ſhall 

: Cc -, "ow 
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ſee is is, on che whole,” Gx ſhillings and two 
ce per acre, ROGER WO rr Hu RY | 
by the broad-caſt. 

Theſe facts Neid — . 3 
for believing, that wheat can be cultivated 
confſtatitly without manure, even on land not 
well ſuited to it. with-greater proſit than the 
common-<rops +1-the-broad<ocaft, with the 
aid of fattow- and manure. But this pro- 
fit would neceſſarily be found te be much 
greater on land, that is c e ſuited to that 

rain. 
l If we take the Thi 3 view of the ac- 
tual produce, in theſe experiments, of the 
barley, euſtivated in the drift way, for which 
this land was proper, the facts ſhew the real 
profits equal to thoſe, we have deduced here, 
with reſpect to wheat, by coneluſions. 
the actual crops of | barley in 
drin, gh td at leaſt three quarters! per 
acre; Which at eighteen ſhillings per quar- 
ter amounts to two pounds fourteen, {billings 
in value. The expence in ſeed for the barley, 
is leſs. by one ſhilling and, four pence half- 
penny. — for the wheat: which reduces the 
expence of ſeed and tillage to fifteen ſhillings 
and ſeven pence half- penny, inſtead of the ſe- 
venteen ſhillings and ſix· pence for Wheat. 


Gn it 
The produce therefore, being in value, — — 2 14 0 
Tune total een W e renSt— — 1 10 74 


| — 
The profit will be, — Tx RS + 


— — 


* 
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The profit in cultivatin barley e | 
onthis ground in grill, without manurg or fa 


low, is therefore greater than that of the com- 


mon broad-caſt courſe of crops and tillage, 
with full manure, by eleven ſhillings and four 
pence half- penny per acre: which leaves ngo 
reaſon to donbt, but that, on land equally fit 
for wheat, as this was far barley, the ad- 
2 over che broad - caſt wee be the 


A Mt. Lomther' . therefore, 
dhe w. that, without any fallow,” and with 
— the manure commonly uſed in three 
8, applied only once in fave. years, on 
1 101 eight ſhillings an acre in Cumber- 
land, he gained, by drilling; eight ſhillings 
and two pence, annually, ' more than by the 
broad - caſt ; Which affords about twelve 
ſhillings profit there: ſo Sir Digby: Legard's 
experiments have demonſtrated, that, on 
land of fifteen ſhillings in Yorkſhire, — 


| twelve ſhillings per acre, more than by the 


btoad - caſt which is there, likewiſe, about 
twelve ſhillings an are, may be gained 
by the drill method. 

The facts in theſe ageounts, therefore,. PR 
far towards demonſrating, that improved til- 
lage may be ſubſtituted for manure and lea 
tallow, with an increaſe of profit, and a dir 
minution of the farmer's diftburſemgpts and 
trouble. Since the ploughing, and other ope- 
2 tillage are, according to the beit 


e mode 
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mode of drilling, rather leſs than greater, 
compared with thoſe of the broad-caft; and 
the labour, as well as coſt of the manuring, 
is ſaved: which, as well as the advance of 
the expence. of the fallow rent, does not af- 
ford a full return the fame year. It muſt not 
be underſtood, however, that where fallow 
and manure are omitted, even on very good 
land, conſtant crops of wheat or barley will 
be obtained by drill culture, equal to the 
beſt crops in broad-caſt, with fallow and ma- 
nure. The facts, in all the different ac- 
counts, which have been given, ſhew them 
to be about half, on the middling land, and 
two thirds on the beſt. But the ſavings in 
expences of cultivation, manure, and rent of 
fallow land, with a conſtant ſucceſſion of 
crops of Wheat or barley, render the profits 
greater in the proportions we have given, on 
the whole account of expences and products, 
when eſtimated for a proper term of years. 
The facts, and calculations in Mr. Wynne 
Baker's report to the Dublin Society, of his 
experiments on drilling en and barley, 
carry this much farther. In the broad-caſt, 
conſiſting of a ſueceſſion of fallow, wheat, 
and oats, every third year he charges nine 
barrels of wheat per acre produce from each 
crop. The fallow year is loſt : and the oat 
yields in value to the wheat, only as four to 
nine. In the drill way, he obtains ſix bar- 


rels of wheat every year in a conſtant ſucceſ- 
. 8 | ſion. 
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ſion. It is proper to obſerve, that this is on 
the plantation acre, which contains ſeven 
thouſand eight hundred and forty ſquare 
yards: and is conſequently larger than ours 
by three thouſand ſquare yards. The total 
expence, including rent, communibus annis, in 
fifteen years, is two pounds ten ſhillings, in 
the broad-caſt ; and two pounds, five ſhillings, 
and one penny, in the drill culture; according 
to his ſtate of them; which is four ſhillings 
and eleven pence annually in favour of the lat- 
ter. But the difference of the value of the pro- 
duce, which is to be added to this ſaving, is ſo 
great, that it appears, as he ſays, according 
to his ſtate, a farmer, having forty acres 
« of tillage, ſuppoſing him to direct his at- 
e tention to bringing it to the drill culture, 
e would make, in fifteen years, nine hun- 
«« dred fixty-nine pounds, ten ſhillings,'more. 
* than he can in the common huſbandry :. 
* which is ſuch an advantage, that the 
«« greater profit in the drilling acre will pur- 
* chaſe the fee-fimple of that in the com- 
mon huſbandry, at twenty-ſeven years pur- 
** chaſe, valuing the land at eighteen ſhil- 
lings an acre. Thus it appears, that, in 
© every fifteen years, the fee-limple of all 
* the tillage lands in the kingdom is loſt to 
the community, by the common courſe of 
* tillage.” * 
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Account Experiments made to determine 
tbe comparative Advantages of the DRiLt., 
and BROAD-CAST TILLAGE of Wheat ; 
' communicated by Mr. Cox, to the Society for 


the Encourdgement of Arts, Manufafures, 
and Commerce; and inſerted at their requeſt, 


To Robert Daſſie, Eſq; 
SIR, i= 


A HE Society for the Encouragement of 
. ® Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce, 
have directed me to deliver to you Mr. Cox's 
letters; in order to their being publiſhed in 
the Memoirs of Agriculture, if you think 
proper. | | 
Vea; By Order, r 
PTR TEMPLEMAN; 

BOD SIR, 


BELOW is the drayght of ſixteen different 
experitnents made on wheat, in the ſame field, 


-* This account was ſent to the Society, by Mr. Cox, 
in claim of the gold medal, offered, for the year 1767, 
for the beſt ſett of experiments, to determine the compa- 
rative advantages of the drill, and broad-caſt culture of 
wheat z which was adjudged to him. | | 1 


4 5 
— > 
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If the time limited for delivering in the 
accounts of the culture of wheat, in claim 
of the premium, had been after Chriſtmas, 
I could then have acquainted you. yi: the 


difference in the meaſure + 


| y 
Tam, Sir, . 


WT Yar wy obedient 
Humble Servant, 


Wallhampton, . ington, 
Nov. 12, 7 wag Marrutw Cox. 


* 1 Þ 


White wheat ſown in broad - caſt, Nou. 531 NO. f, 
ſoaked in freſh water twelve hours; in brine 1 Acre 5, 


twenty-four hours; and limed. Two buſhels | Narrow 
of feed to an acre. Produce 190 ſheaves. ] Lands. 


White wheat ſown in drills, Nov. 6; ſoak- 
ed in freſh water twelve hours; in brine twen- | 
ty-four hours; and limed. Lo pecks of ſeed. 1 od i 
Hoed by children the 2d of May, at a half- > Narrow 


penny per row; which came to-oneſhilliog | Lands. 
and four pence. This was out of the ground 


two days before N*. 1, Produce 131 =. 
"White wheat an i in broad-caſt, Nov. 5 == . 3. 
— 


prepared as Ne. 1, and 2, One buſhel and an J 2 Aeres. 
half of ſeed per acre. . & * ſheaves. Narrow 


Lands. 


* 
— | Bow 
— 


—_——— 
* * 


4 


. 


— ws +, 
WM. 
. 


+ After this letter was written, part * the wheat was 


threſhed, before its being ſent: and the wes of ihe 
produce wil bg, found PN | 


4 


7 
* Y 
9 4 = w 4 : 1 - +& * 
. = * 4 | * Nꝰ ' . 
. 4. \ 
UW _- 
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White wheat ſown with a drill plough, Nov. 

- 6, and 7; prepared as N“. 1, &c. Seven pecks, 
Ne. 4. one quart of feed on the two acres. Hoed by 
2 Acres, } children the 4th of May, at a half- penny per 
Narrow | row, which coft me one ſhilling per acre. Pro- 


. | duce 396 ſheaves. Moſt of the ears of this 


wheat and Ne. 2, at harveſt, were fix and ſe- 
{ven inches long. | 


Ns. 5. White wheat ſown in broad-caſt, Nov. 23 ; 
2 Acre. E three hours; and limed. Two buſhels 


three hours; and limed. Produce 4090 ſheaves. 


Lands. {Small ears, but very good wheat. 


Narrow } of ſeed. Product 60 ſheaves. 
Lands. | | 
No. 6. Red wheat ſown in broad- caſt. T'we 
| wt 155 and an half of ſeed on an acre. Brined 
road 


1 4 Acre. } Two buſhels and an half of feed: which was 
Broad brined twelve hours; and limed. Produce 380 
Lands, CT ſheaves © 55 | 


No. 7. White wheat ſown in broad-caſt, Nov. 15. 


One buſhel and an half of ſeed: 

Broad 4 which was brined twelve hours ; and limed. 

Lands. | My ſervant hoed this wheat the 20th of May. 
Produce 370 ſheaves. | 


N. 8. | White wheat ſown with the drill plough, 
14 Acre. ſor 


only. Produce 150 ſheaves. 


N.. 9. [ White wheat ſown in broad caſt, Nov. 7. 
1+ Acre. J Two buſhels of ſeed. Limed only. Produce 
Broad I 240 ſheaves. 
Lands. | | | 
Ne. 10. White wheat ſown with drill-plough, Nov. 
1 z et 7. One buſhel and an half of ſeed. Limed 
roa 


Lands. 


No. 11. ( White wheat ſown in broad-caſt, Nov. 1 
2 Acre. 4 Brined twelve hours; but not limed. Two 
buſhels of ſeed. Produce 150 ſheaves. 


Ne. 


Nov. 20. Three pecks of ſeed. Brined 


* 
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White wheat ſown in broad-caſt, Nov. * 

„ Brined twelve hours; and limed. cad | 
8 8 and an half of ſeed. Produce 8 O2 
70 ſheaves. N EF." 3.9 
. | | os [ | 8 3 — 

Red wheat ſown with drill- plough,) > LO 
March * One buſhel and an half” of 7 — 3 > 
ſmutty ſeed, Brined forty-eight hours; and { . . g 

limed. It was fo very wet, I could not f g 8 4 
cover the ſeed ſufficiently. This wheat | 29 | | 
I mowed ; and gave to my hogs. 4 . 1 bl 


Red ſmutty wheat ſown in broad-caft, 1 ,_* 
Nov. 20. Two buſhels and an half of ſeed. { + 2 
Brined a few minutes; and limed. Produce ( > 2 
324 ſheaves. fag 8 by 


Red ſmutty wheat ſown with drill-plough, «, 


= 
five hours; and limed. This wheat my > > 
ſervant hoed, the 26th of May. Produce\ 5 
156 ſheaves. 


Red ſmutty wheat ſown Nov. 23. Three .. 


buſhels of ſeed. Neither brined, nor limed. / *» | 

Produce 261 ſheaves. * 9 
This crop was good wheat; except being s | 

a little ſmutty near the hedge. y 


Ne. 1, 2, 3, and 4, were chalked. — 
Ne. 5, was dunged and chalked : and, on 
the 2oth of January, twelve buſhels of ſoot 
were ſown on it.—N9. 6, 7, and 8, bad, alſo, 
in January, ſoot ſown on them, in the pro- 
portion of eighteen buſhels per acre.— N“. q, 
and 10, had no manure. Ne. 11, was only 
chalked.— Ne. 12, having had carrots clear- 
ed off at Michaelmas, had no manure. — 
Ne. 13, bearing carrots, could not be clear- 
ITY | ed 
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ed off, nor the ground got into- proper order, 
till ee, the ſeaſon being ſo very wet. 
IN. 14, 15, and 16, bore vetches in 1766. 
— They had no manure. The ears of the 
wheat produced on this ground 'were ſmall ; 
but the grains large. Near the hedge they 
were ſmutty ; but not half ſo bad a8 the 
ſeed. | | 
The ground, on which theſe erperiments 
were made, is a ſhallow mould, on a gravel. 
The whole field is nearly alike ; excepting 
that, from-N?. 12 to 16, the foil i is a little 
lighter, and runs deeper. # 
The drilled wheat produced in 3 ſix, 
ſeven, eight, and — twenty-five terns, 
ftom one grain. —N?. 2, was remarkable 
for the number of ſtems from each grain : 
but the quantity of ſeed ſown was too ſmall. 
J look upon one buſhel of feed to be quite 
ſufficient for one acre . The quantity com- 
monly ſown, in this county, is from two 
| buſhel, to two and a half, per acre. At the 
rate, which wheat is now ſold, there is a 
faving in the drill- method of ſowing, of near 
the rent of the land: viz. twelve ſhillings 
and fix-pence per acre. ; RT 


; 4 T his agrees with the other accounts of the-drill-cul- 

ture, that one buſhel of wheat is ſufficient, as ſeed, for 
one Acre of land cultivated in that method. As two 
buſhels is the quantity moſt proper in broad-caſt, ceteris 
paribus, a ſaving would be thence made, equal to the tent 
of the land, taken at a medium * woe When is at the 


price here ſtated, 3 71 
The 


_— kv bd 
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The number of ſheaves produced by the 
drill- culture were not ſo many, in ſome of 
the experiments, as by the broad-caſt: but 
they all weighed more; and produced more 
grain. The ears, alſo, were confiderably 
langer: which I attribute to the hoeing ; and, 
the length of time the ſeed was ſteeped in 
brine *. | Aan 
The field, in which theſe experiments 
were made, is called Wimble- field, fitnated 
on Wallhampton-hill, on the eaſt fide of 
Lymington river. It contains twenty-three”. 
acres within the fence. 72 | 
The quantity of wheat produced per acre, 
cantiot be aſcertained * none of the red wheat 
being threſhed ; and only about half the quan- 
tity of the white, that was obtained in the 
broad-caſt method of culture. My real opi- 
nion, however, is, that the drilled wheat will 
yield the moſt grain. Ws ALY IT SOT 


| 2 Nov. 19. 
N. B. Since I wrote the above, I have 
threſhed a quantity of both the red and the 
white' wheat; and find, that twelve- ſheaves 
of the red wheat, cultivated in broad - caſt, 
yield one buſhel of grain: whereas from ten + 
ſheaves of the white wheat, cultivated in 


The ears of corn, from the ſeveral diviſions of the 
land, according to the numbers by which they are diſ- 
tinguithed, that were ſent to the Society, as Ipecimens, 
along with the 'account of the experiments, appeared, on 
the examination made by the committee, to which they 
were referred, to verify what is here {aid of them. 4 


6 | drills 
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drills and broad-caſt, the ſame quantity may 
be obtained. T have, threſhed five hundred 
ſheaves of the produce of each of the methods 
of culture, 'The ſheaves were as equalin fize 
as poſſible; and weighed about twenty pounds 
each; 'The ears I have ſent to the Society were 
not picked ; but the general fize of each expe- 
riment. | [ 
SIR, Wallhampton, May 2, 1768. 
IN anſwer to yours *, the lands of the 
experiments No 1, 2, 3, 4, were chalked, 
about fifteen load per acre.—N* 5 was ma- 
nured with dung and chalk ; about fifteen 
load per acre. No. 7 was only dreſſed with 
ſoot, ſown by hand inthe ſpring. —N® 12 was 
chalked as the above. The lands to No. 12 
had all three ploughings; and were dragged. 
The ſeed-wheat was harrowed in; except 
the lands ſown with the drill-plough : which 
were harrowed before they were ſown. We 
ſowed about three acres per day with the 
drill-plough: which finiſhed. —The other 
lands were before carrots and vetches ; and 
had only one ploughing after the crops wereoff. 
. I put no more lime than would juſt cover 
the wheat ſifted through our aſh- ſieve, after 
it was taken out of the ſteeps. I think, 
This letter was written in anſwer to one, ſent to Mr. 
Cox, by;order of the Committee, defiring further information 


of the manner of tilling, and manuringthe land for the expe- 


riments ; and a particular account of the meaſure of the crop 
produced. 


——=< 


three 
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three buſhels of lime were all that were uſed 
for the ſeed of this field. The firſt-ploughing; 
we charge fix ſhillings per acre: the an, 
five: the third, four ſhillinggss. 
1 have ſown ſome wheat with che drill- 
plough laſt Michaelmas ; have now ſixteen 
ſtems from many of the ſingle. grains; and 
think it has not done tillering. + -» | 
The wheat, that was. brined this year 
twenty-four hours, did not riſe till the twen- 
ty-firſt day after ſowing; and many farmers 
ſaid, it would never come up. © But that 
wheat now promiſes to be the beſt crop. 
If I can give any further informations I 
ſhall do it with pleaſure. 2 
1 have ſown four acres of peaſe in drills : 
which, at the beginning of April, promiſed 
to produce a. fine crop. But they are now 
almoſt all deſtroyed by an inſet, never 
known before in this country. It is like a 
pope in the malt: but of a brown colour: I 
have caught ſeveral; but cannot find wy 
thing that will kill them. 
* am, Sir, your very humble ſervant, 
| a MATTHEW Cox. 


81 R. | 75 Wallhampton, May 14, 1768. 
I received your favour Þ this morning; 
and one from Mr. Box, of the zoth ult. to 


* This was in anſwer to a ſecond letter, written by or- 
der of the Committee, requeſting ſome further information 
as to the preparation of the land, the expence, and the 
produce of the grain. | 

| the 
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purpoſe : which, I thought, I had 
fully anſwered. The land for the drifled wheat 
was prepared exactly the ſame as land ſown 


in the common way: only the land for the 
drilled wheat was harrowed before the drill- 


plough went on. My drill-plongh fows four 


rows, and harrows it. It was hand- hoed by 
children, as to the greateſt part; which coft 


me one ſhilling and four-pence per acre. 
The reſt, my ſervant hoed. I had, on an 


average, twenty-three Winchefter bufhels per 


acre drilled. The expence of preparing the 
land is given below. In the account I ſent 
with the wheat, you will 2 Weer. expe- 
riment was manured. 0 
I am, Sir, | 
Your moſt obedient” 
Humble ſervant, 
eee Cox. 


One acre of land 7 in the common any. 
4. is, 


d. 
Fi gluing ain ee le ee 7 0 
Second dittys — — — — — — — 0 6 o 
Third ditto — — — — — — 0 $ 0 

0 
0 


| IVY 
_ Harrowing — — — — —  — ,- 0 1 
1 


Drags Ko. :- 0 


Two buſhels of „/ > 


X. 


es 


O 
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| One aete af land drilled. N 
8 3170 


1 4. Apr 
Three plonghings and harrowing — ——T 0 0 
Sowing with the drill, — 2pm boy, I 0 
16 44. per daß —: | * 
„ dia i educa con nad Bs. 2 
Lime r oO ©: 0 
228 4 p I 1 8 
One buſhe! of ſeed — — 2 — 0 7 6 


VN. B. I had as muck or more hee from 


one 'bath=1-of ſeeed-fown in the drill way, as 


from two buſhels ſown in the common way. 


One buſhel of lime, which coſts feven-pence, 


is ſufficient for twenty buſhels of feed. As 
for the chalk, &c. I charge nothing to either, 


lince che expence Was the ſame f. 


+ It appears from this account, that two cds of 
land proper for wheat, will produce, when prepared in 
the fame manner with full manure, at leaſt as much grain 
by the drill culture as by the broad-caſt; and that at 
leaſt” a buſhel per acre may be ſaved in the feed, in the 


_ drill way, compared with the quantity required i in the 


broad-caſt. The expence in the drill-way, as practiſed 
here, including ſeed, was C. 1 95.24: in the broad- 
way, 4 1. 15 5. 04. A gain, therefore, ariſes, from ſubſti- 
tuting the driſſ method, i inheatofrhebroad- caſt, of 55. 70d, 
per acre, when corn is at the rate of 75.-64. per buſhel ; 


and proportionably at every other price, ſuppoſing doi 
practiſed,” with the ſmall * manule. 


An TICLE 
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ProctssEs for dying Leather RED and 
YELLOw, as prattiſed in Turky. Communi- 
cated * to the Society for the Encourage- 

ment of Arts, Manufactures, and Com- 
merce, by Mr. PnIL Io; an inſerted vere 
at rler Requeſt. 


F'Y To Robert Defſe, Eſq. 
SIR, 
HE. Society for the neee of 
Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce, 
have directed me to deliver to you Mr. Philip- 
po's proceſſes for dying leather red and yellow, 
in order to their being publiſhed in the Me- 
moirs of Agriculture, if you think proper. 
By Order, 12 f. 97 nn 
PETER TEMPLEMAN. 


Proceſſes for dying Leather red and pid; as prabiſed 
in Turky ; with directions for the preparation, and 
tanning the ſkins : communicated Mr, Philippe. 


6 es fs I. 


Firſt preparation of the ſkins, both for the red 
and yellow dyes, by dreſſing them in lime. 


Let the ſkins, dryed with the hair on, be 
firſt laid to ſoak in clean water, for three 


» F he particular circumſtances, reſpeQing this commu- 
nication, are related in the preceding Hiſtory of the So- 
ciety's tranſactions: page 230. 


days. 
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days. Let them be broken over the fleſh 
fide, put into freſh water, for two days longer, 
and . hung up to drain, half an 
hour. Let them now be broken again on 
the fleſb fide, limed with cold lime on the 
ſame fide, and doubled together with the 
grain fide outward. In this ſtate, they muſt 
be hung up within doors, over a frame, for 
five or fix days, till the hair be looſe ; which 
muſt then be taken off ; and the ſkins returned. 
into the lime-pit for about three weeks. Take 
them then out, and let them be well worked, 
fleſh and grain, every fixth or ſeventh day 
during that time: after which let them be 
waſhed ten times in clean water: changing 
the water at each waſhing. - They are ne 
to be prepared in drench, as below-men- 
tioned. | 


AxzTiciz II. 
Second preparation of the ſkins, for both the 
red and yellow dyes, by drenching. 
After ſqueezing the water out of the ſkins, | 
put them into a mixture of bran and water, 
new milk warm, in the following propor- 
tions: viz. about three pounds of bran for 
fve ſkins ; and water ſufficient to make the 
mixture modetately fluid: which will be 
about à gallon to each pound of bran, In 
this drench, ſuffer the ſkins to lie three days: 
« the end of which time they mult be well | 


worked, 
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worked; and afterwards returned into the 
drench for two days longer. They muſt 
then be taken out, and rubbed between the 
hands; 'the water ſqueezed from them ; and 
the bran ſcraped off clean from both fides of 
the ſkins. After this they muſt be again 
waſhed ten times in clean water ; and the 
water ſqueezed out of the. 

Thus far the preparatory proceſs of all the 
1kins, as well thoſe to be dyed red, as yellow 
1s the ſame : but, afterwards, thoſe, that are 
to be red, muſt be treated as follows, 


ARTICLE HI. 


Preparations, in honey and bran, of the ſkins 
that are to be dyed red. 


Mix one pound of honey with three pints 
of luke-warm water; and ſtir them together 
till the honey be diſſolved, Then add two 
double handfuls of bran ; and, taking four 
ſkins, (for which this quantity will be ſuffi- 
cient) work them well in it one after another. 
Afterwards fold up each ſeparately into a 
round form, with tbe fleſh fide outward; 
and lay them in an earthen pan, or other pro- 
per veſſel, if in ſummer, by the fide of each 
other; and if in winter, on the top of each 
other. Place the veſſel in a ſloping poſition, 
ſo that ſuch fluid as will ſpontaneouſly drain 
out of the 1kins,'may run from them. An acid 
fermentation will then ariſe in the 28 

Weed 2 an 
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and the ſkins will ſwell conſiderably. In 
this ſtate, they muſt contique about ſeven or 
eight days: but the moiſture, that drains from 
them, muſt be poured off once or twice a day, 
as neceſſity may require. After this, a fur- 
ther preparation in ſalt is neceſſary: which i 4 
to be nee in the n manner. 


ARTICLE. IV, Hot 
Prepekuen i in ſalt, of the ſkins to be dyed red. | 


After the ſkins have been fermented in 
the honey. and bran, as above - mentioned, let 
them be taken out of that mixture, on the 
eighth or ninth day; and well rubbed with 
dry common ſea-ſalt, in the proportion of 
about half a pound to each ſkin : which muſt 
be well rubbed; and worked 1 into them. This 
will make them contract again; and part 
with a further conſiderable quantity of moi- 
ſture: which muſt be ſqueezed out, by draw- 


ing each ſkin ſeparately through the hands. 


They muſt next be ſcraped” clean, on both 
ſides, from the bran, and ſuperfluous ſalt and 
moiſture, that may adhere to them: after 
which, freſh dry ſalt muſt be ſtrewed over 
the grain fide; and well rubbed in with the 
hands. They are then to be doubled, with 
the fleſh fide outward, lengthwiſe, from tail 
to tail ; and more dry ſalt muſt be thinly 
ſtrewed over the fleſh-fide ; and rubbed in. 


For ieh d two * operations, about a pound 
L Dda2 TT Z£1 F and 
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Atid a half of falt win be fafficiedt for cach 


kin. They muſt then be put thus, folded 


bon esch other, between two clean boards, 


plated Hoping breadth-wife; and a heavy 
Weight laid en the upper board, in order gra- 
dually to prefs out whit maiſture they will 
thus part with. They muſt be then conti- 
nued, in this ſtate of preſſure, two days, or 
longer, till it be cohvenfent to dye them: 


for which they will then be duly prepared. 


Bi 1 | th Arien | V. 191 

Preparation of the red dye, in the proper 

proportion for four ſkins ; and manner of 
application of it in dying the ſkins. | 
b eee 


linnen 


1 e rn 


_— — —_—_ 
„ 


4 * The SHENAN is a drug commonly ufed 
in dying, in the Eaſt ; and very eaſily to be ob- 


_ tained at any of the ports of Aſia, and Africa, 


in the Levant, It is the Eaſtern jointed Kali, 
called by botaniſts, Selicornia: which grows 
in great plenty on the ſea - coaſt, in thoſe and 
other parts of the Eaſt, There is a Tels ſpe- 
Cies of the ſelicornia on our coaſts, particu- 
larly in, Lincolnſhire ; which, from its very 
great affinity to the ſhenan, night be pre- 
ſumed to have the ſame qualities. On Tome 
trials, it has not, however, appeared to an- 

* 5 5 ſwer 
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| linnen bag. Light a fire under the copper: 
and, when the water has boiled about a quar- 
ter of an hour, take out the bag of ſhenan; and 
put, into the boiling fluid or lixivium, iſt, 
Two drams of alum.— 2dly, Two drams of 
pomegranate bark. —zdly, Three quarters of 
an ounce of turmerie.— 4thly, Three ounces - 
of cochineal. ʒthly, Two ounces of loaf ſu- 
ar. Then let the whole mixture boil about 
25 minutes afterwards, over the fire. 
Meaſure out two pints of this liquor; and 
put it into a flat earthen pan. When. i 
is, cool as new milk, take one {kin folded 
a Ma the grain fide outwards ; and dip it 
in the-liquor: rubbing the ſame gently in with 
the hands. Then, taking out the ſkin, hang 
we Rag drain; and throw away the ſuperflu- 


ed 
8, 
7 
a- 
ill 
1- 


Afterwards proceed in like manner with 
the remaining three ſkins ; repeating the 
ſame operation, on each {kin ſeparately, eight 
times, before each freſh dipping ; and ſqueez - 
ing the ſkins by drawing them through the 


ſwer the end of the ſhenan. But it is pra- 
per to purſue the examination of this further ; 
as ſome unknewn eircumfſtances in the col- 
lecting, or uſing the Engliſh feliconia, might 
occaſion the miſcarriage, The Eaſtern ſhe- 
nan may, at all events, 7 eaſily N in 
an ant at a very low price, an 
l of Turky wißt, or Ger — 21 
who may be at Aleppo, Smyrna, &c. 4 
5 D dz : hand, 


T1 Rory Tao tf 5 ©32A 
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hand. Lay them now on one ſide of a large 

pan, ſet ſloping to drain off as much of the 

moiſture as will run from them without preſ- 

ſure, for about two hours, or till they bo cold, 
Than tan them as here directed. 


wer he toe al Vt. | 
a0 the red Kias. 


© Powder four pounds of the beſt white galls 
in a marble mortar ; and fift them till the 
powder. be fine. Mix them with about three 
uarts of water; and work the ſkins well in 
this mixture for half an hour, or more; folding 
up the ſkins fourfold.” Let them lye in this 
tan twenty-four hours 3 when they are to be 
worked again as before; then taken out, 
ſcraped” clean on both ſides from the firſt 
galls ; and put into the like quantity of freſh 
galls and water. In this freſh mixture, they 
muſt be again well worked for three quarters 
of an hour; then folded up as before, and left 
in the freſh tan for three 5 On the fourth 
day they muſt be taken out, waſhed clean 
from the galls, in ſeven or eight freſh quanti- 
ties of watts; and then Hung up to dry. 


211, 5 AAT VII. 
| Manger of dreſſing the red ſkins ed they 


are tanned. 


When the in have been treated as above, 
ang are wh near 6 Ott My, Hope be 1 


: 
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with the proper inſtrument. or ſeraper, on 
the fleſh fide, to reduce them to a proper de- 
gree of thickneſs. Then they are to be laid 
on a ſmooth board; and glazed, by rubbing 
them with a ſmooth glaſs. After which, they 
muſt be oiled, by rubbing them with olive oil, 
by means of a linnen tag, in the proportion of 
one ounce and an half of oil to four ſkins : 
and then they are to be grained on a grain» - 
ing board lengthwiſe, breadthwiſe, and croſs- 
wiſe from corner to corner. 511 


n VIII. 


Preparation with galls, of the ſkins for the 
| yellow dye. | 


| After the four ſkins are taken out of the 
drench of bran, and clean waſhed, as before di- 
rected, Article II. they muſt be very well work- 
| ed, half an hour or more, in a mixture of one 
pound and a half of the beſt white galls, finely 
powdered, with two quarts of clean water. 
The ſkins are then to be ſeparately doubled 
lengthwiſe, rolled up with the fleſh fide out- 
wards, laid in the Wirte, and cloſe preſſed 
down on each other: in which ſtate they 
muſt continue two whole days. On the third 
day, let them be again well worked in the 
tan; and afterwards ſcraped clean from the 
galls, with an ivory or braſs inſtrument (but 
no.iron muſt touch them) : they muſt then be 
put into a freſh tan, made of two pounds of. 
| Dd 4 _ "galls, 
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galls, with about three quarts of Water; and 
well worked in it fifteen times. After this, 
they muſt be doubled, rolled up as before, 
and i in the ſecond tan for two days. On 
the third day, a quarter of a pound of white 
ſea-ſalt muſt be worked into each ſkin: and 
the ſkins' doubled rolled up as'before ; and 
returned into the tan till the day follow- 
ing: when they are to be taken out, and well 
waſhed ſix times in cold water, and four 
times in lukewarm, The water muſt be 
then well ſqueezed out, by laying the ſkins 
under preſſure for about half an hour, be- 
tween two boards, with a weight of about 
two or three hundred, pounds, upon the o 

permoſt board: hen * wilh be ready for 


the e. 


AzTIOus x, 


reparation of the yellow dye in the proper 
| proportion for four 70 and manner of 
application of it in dying the ſkins 


Mix fix ounces of caſſiarĩ 1 or FI 
hira 7. or the berries of the eaſtern rhammus, 
with 

— — — | — —ä— 
+ The Canttani Grune is 4 the Furt 
of an Eaſtern rhamnus or buckthorn-tree ; 
and may be obtained at Alleppo, or other 


t aſmall price, by the 
nan, Ihe common 


Avignon 


Pre 


ſame means as 
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with the ſame quantity of alum ; and pound 
them together, till they be fine; in a marble 
or braſs mortar, with a braſs peſtle.” Then, 
dividing the materials thus powdered, into 
three equal parts, of four ounces each, put 
one of thoſe three parts into about a pint 
and a half of hot water, in a china or earthen 
veſſel; and ſtir the mixture together 
Let the boiled fluid ſtand to cool, till it 
will not ſcald the hand. Then ſpread one of 
the ſkins flat on a table in a warm room, 
with the grain fide ermoſt; and pour a 
fourth 46 Of the dogg liquor, RAE as 
here directed, over the grain fide, and ſpread - 
ing it equally over the ſkin with the flat of 
the hands, rub it well in. Afterwards do the 
like with the other three fkins : for which 
the mixture firſt made will be ſufficient, 
This operation muſt then be repeated twice 
more, ſeparately on each ſkin, with the re- 
maining eight ounces of the powder of the 
berries and alum, with the above-mentioned 
due proportions of hot water, put to them as 

before directed. ; 
The 


—— 


9 — — 6 


Avignon berries, or yellow berries, may be 
ſubſtituted z but not with ſo good an effect, 
as the caſſiari gehira: which is a ſtronger 
and brighter ve dye, as well for this uſe, 
as colouring paper hangings, and other pur- 
poſes. 8 "I 
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The ſkins when dyed, are to be hung up- 
on a wooden frame, without being folded, 
with the grain ſide outwards, about three 
quarters of an hour to drain: when they 
muſt be carried to a river, or ſtream of run- 
ning water; and well waſhed in it ſix times 
or more. After this, they muſt be put un- 
der preſſure for about an hour, till the water 
be well ſqueezed out; and then hung up to 
dry in a warm room. oh: 11 
This being performed, the ſkins are to be 
dreſſed and grained, as before directed for 
thoſe dyed red: except that they muſt not 
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ARTICLE. VII. 


Account of + the Culture, and Uſe in ORR 
- Cattle, of the ToxNep-CABBAGE®. Com- 
municated by RoBERT CoLvilre,' Eq. to 


_ the Society for the Encouragement of Arts, 


Manufactures, and COOpmAreRs 2; . ins 
jy here at hen br + 


To Robert Daf 1. dig 5's 


| Mirth . and Commerts 
— directed me to deliver to you Mr. Col- 


ville's letters, in order to their being publiſh- 
ed in the Memoirs of Br bod yr | 
| _ * 6; 40h 111 vi - 


hp Order, - | 
unn! Pran Trurtruan. 


"> The Satan] of we name [of this han with that 
of the turnep-rooted cabbage, or cabbage-turnep, which 
is the ſubject of the next article, and a different plant, 
may occaſion miſtakes of the one for e other, if attention 
be not given to diſtinguiſh them. ne is the kind called 
the turnep-cabbage: which has an orbicular, or roundiſh 
enlargement of the main ſtalk, ſome inches above the 
ground; and has long been known in this country as a gar- 


den plant; but rather for curioſity than ſor uſe. The other, 


of turnep-rooted: cabbage, has not any ſuch bunch on the 
ſtalk above the ground; but the root is orbicular and large, 


reſembling the turnep, This latter kind. was a ſtranger, 
. as far as appears, til nat 


year, that it was EY 
__ in the — by Mr. Reynolds. 
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GENTLEMEN, 
THE pripcipat motive to induce coun- 


trymen to.come into any new trials, or diſ- 


coveries, is to deviate, as little as may be, 
from the uſual practice in huſbandry. There- 


ſore I have ſtuck to the old meth in Which 


F have always ſueceeded very well. 
At Lady-day, 1766, I took — eres of 
plowed land into my own occupation, being 
in two pieces, in order to lay them down to 
graſs, ſo ſoon as I have improved them to my 
with. Four acres, two roods, one of the two 
pieces, is a mixed ſoil of clay and fill; but, 
from bad management, very — After or- 
dering it as well as the time I had would al - 
low, I fowed 'it with turnep- cabbage feed, 
in the broad-caſt way: which produced a 
very good crop ; weighing; great part of them, 
from three to ſix s each turnep. Seven 
acres, and two roods, the other piece of the 
xs Le being marſh land, of à light, 
ſoil, 1 1 — alſo, with turnep- 
bee . E. in the fame manner as before- 


mentioned and it produced me as good 2 


as I "== fo mean a ſoil. 
turneps W from two to four pounds 


each. 


"While I was managing ; thats two picces of 
land, I ſet my labourers to dig over two acres 
of a fat rich l that T has Mavicd with tine 
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with turnep-cabbage ſeed, in the ſame man- 
ner as before · mentioned; raking in the ſeed. 
This was but an indifferent crop, owing. to 
its having been ſown with the ſame ſort of 
ſeed ſiye ſucceſſive years before, when full a 
third part became degenerated to a long, thick 
ſtalk, ſomewhat like to: brocoli : which was 
very eatable, by cutting to pieces about an 
inch thick; as I do the turnep part when 1 
give them to my cattle on paſture land. 

- I, had ſeveral. failing patches in the three 
pieces; and thoſe I filled up by tranſplanting 
from the places where the plants were too 
thick, From the ſtricteſt obſervation I could 
make, before 1 ſtocked the land, I did not 
find fo great a difference between the plant- 
ling and the ſeedling as to make it worth any 
on's while to be at the expence of plant- 
ing his-land with turnep-cabbage, inſtead of 
ſowing it. Indeed, I have made the fame 
obſervation for theſe ſeven years laſt paſt, that 


L have been maſter of this plant, and never 


found it otherwiſme. 
Of the ſeven acres and two roods of cab- 
bage-turneps, I parted off an acre of them 
with trammel netting, in depth, two feet 
eight inches ; that c 


that purpoſe); and put forty-eight ſheep into 


it, the '9th of December; being three weeks 


befote-the,great fall of ſnow. 'W ue 


| | zoſt me three pence per 
yard (which is much the cheapeſt fence for 
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It drifted againſt my netting, ſo that it was 


| pounds, which were eat by five beaſts-of 


Tevel; and my ſheep run over it into the 


other part, where they continued all the 


time of the ſnow, without any trouble to 
provide any other food for them; and did ex- 


tremely well. When the ſnow (which lay 


on the ground full three weeks) was melted, 
1 could not find, notwithſtanding the turnep- 
cabbages were more than half eat, any quan- 
tity damaged worth notice: which is a ſuf- 
ficient recommendation for the propagating 
this plant. mia 
I put twenty-nine ſtore ſheep into the 
acre after the ſnow was gone: which kept 
them well a fortnight: ſo that reckoning 
four pence per ſheep, per week, for forty- 
eight ſheep three weeks; and three pence per 
ſheep per week for twenty nine ſheep; two 


, 


* | \4 1 . 


weeks come to three pounds two ſhillings 


and fixpence per acre, which I let for no 
more to my tenant I took it from, than ten 
Wann per tes. Fan an 
Of my plantation two acres, I gave — 
the crop of turnep-cabbages to my feeding 
ſheep at graſs during the ſnow : and the re- 
mainder, Tam now cutting up; and giving to 
my feeding beaſts : which thrive extremely 
well on them. oi a an) bie. 
Il weighed (after cutting off the ſtalk: cloſe 
to the turnep part) four hundred and fifteen 


ſixty 


RAM —_— 
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Years, —_ _ 
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ſend them away. 


415 
fixty ſtone each, at fourteen pounds to the 
ſtone, at three meals. "2. 

As to the four acres, and two roods of tur- 
neps, I ſhall cut part of them up, for my feeding 
beaſts : which I hope I ſhall be able to ſend 
to Smithfield ſome time in April. Theother 
part, I ſhall ſtock with my feeding ſheep : 
which I ſhall clip about old Lady-day; and 
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Perhaps it may be thought ſtrange, I 
ſhould aſſert, there is little difference between 
the plantlings, and the 5 of this herb, 


after having ſent you one of each ſort: of 


which the ſeedling weighed two pounds, and 
a halfleſs than the plantling. But the plant- 
ing was tranſplanted into a rich garden- 
ground, while the other continued in the 


mother- earth till I ſent it to you: which is 


greatly the inferior ſoil. _ 

There is this great advantage in the tur- 
nep-cabbages : as they ſtand about three 
inches above ground, they are to be cut vp 
in the ſevereſt weather ; and given to cattle, 
when the common turnep is locked up by 


the froſt. ' And there is ſtill a further advan- 
tage in the turnep-cabbages, that they re- 


quire no waſhing; which faves a great deal 
of labour and expence. 3 


$72 3:5 oh Y 3 
_ I finiſhed ſowing, &c. the 23d of April; 


1766, I gave them two hoeings, which is 
uſual with a crop of common turneps, | If 
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any further information is re B dba be pleaſed 


to Ggnify the ſame: as * . of 
this io, 
ay 0 ' Gentlemen, | 

© Your moſf Sidi” 


1 ; Newon , near Wiſheach, 1 515 4 
the Ille of Ely, ge- Humble Servant 
dne, Maret 4, 1767. r 

- RozxxT CorvitreÞ. 


Cv ᷑fE EEx, 


IN my letter to to you laſt ſpring, I gave you 
an account of my ſowing fourteen acres 
of land, in three pieces, with: turnep- 
cabbage ſecd; and, at the ſame time, ac- 
quainted you with the nature of the foil of 
each. piece, the management, and benehs ac- 
cruing therefrom. 

I ſowed in April laſt, twelve acres af the 
fame. land, in two pieces: viz. ſever acres 


and.two.roods, and four acres and two roods; 


with N ſeed: which anſwered 
as well in all reſpects, as thoſe the year be- 
fore, excepting, about. one 3 os in the | 

e | * 


+ Tits account of the turnep eabbage n yy Mr. 
Colville (now Sir. Robert Colville), in claim of the pre- 
nijum for cultivating the turnep eabbage': which was ad- 


i him. 

N is ib a proof of the hardmeſs of the turn cabbage 

tue froſt! of laſt winter being very ſevere. - But 

Mr. Colville s plants eſcaped from his ſoil being — 
c 


* 
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four. acres' and 4 half, Was damaged by the 
froſt, and not more: which is of ſo little 
conſequenee, that it is not worth mentioning. 
It would be needleſs to recapitulate over again 


the aecqunt, I ſent you laſt year: as I have 


nothing new to mention. I am now ſawing 
the ſeven acres and two roods with barley ; - 
and, after it is harrowed in, ſhall lay it down 
to graſs: ſawing two ſacks of hay ſeeds, and 
ten pounds of white Dutch clover ſeeds per 


acre" 


In the year 1763, I laid down to graſe, 


e of marſh land (the ſoil a hungry 


fill, in the ſame manner, which was let at 


eleven ſhillings per acre, when I took it in- 


to my owh hands. It has 'kept me forty 
ſheep, and five beaſts for three months in the 
ſummer, and fifteen ſheep ſeven months in 


ble to them, moſt others of the ſame kind were deſtroyed 
by the rigour of the cold. In the nurſery gardens, they 
were moſtly killed; and I am informed of ſeveral fields 
where the ſame happened. Thoſe, which were raiſed by 
Mr. Reynolds, among his turnep-rooted-cabbage, were 
likewiſe all killed, as we ſhall ſee in the next article, This 
ſhews that the turnep-cabbage, though hardy, is not ſo 


in the firſt degree; as it was thus deſtroyed in ſome lands 


laſt winter by the froſt : while the turnep-rooted-cabbage, 
the two kinds bf borecole, and the cole-ſeed, remained 
uninjured every where. The experiments made in con- 
ſequence of the Society's premiums for the turnep-cab- 
bage, have, therefore, afforded this light with reſpect to it, 
that though a hardy plant, compared with. moſt others, it 
cannot be depended on in very ſevere froſts, if raiſed on 
ich, or moiſt ſoils. > 
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the winter, every year it has been laid down; 
ſparing it two months, the latter end of the 
year for a winter paſture. You will obſerye, 
by the following moderate calculation, the 
advantage, I have 181 5 from its laying 2 000 
to rr | 


4 


40 Sheep, at wo pence per week 5] for 
three months 

15 Sheep, at two pence per week each, for 
ſeven months — 

5 Beaſts, at one 25 per week each, for 
three months . ĩ s ĩ——ʃ — 


— ——— 


I am, Gentlemen, 
| Your moſt obedient. 
And hu mble ſervant, 


RopenT CoLviLLE. 


LE. 


\ R- 
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ARTICLE It. 


An Actount of the Cultivation of the Tony | 


ROOTED CABBAGE, no | firſt introduced 


into En gland, as an Article of Agriculture ; ; 


and of its Application to, and Utility in feed- 
ing neat Cattle, Horſes, and Sheep'; together 


with a Method of deſtroying the Fly in T1 ur 


neps. Communicated to the Society for the 
Encouragement of Arts, &c. in three Let- 


ters, by Mr. John Reynolds; and E N 
here at their Requeſts © 


To Robert Daſſie, Eſq. 
SI R, 
f H E Society for the Encouragement of 


Arts, MERE and Commerce, 


5 directed me to deliver to you Mr. Rey- 


nolds's letters, in order to their being publiſh- 
ed in the Memoirs of Agriculture, if you 
think. proper. HIP! 


By Order, 


PETER TEMLEMAN. 


e a WorTHY 
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| | mz | . 

WoRTHyY SIR, By Wi, e a 
A8 T apprehend, we have obtained 2 
new“ ſpecies of ren : which I 
look upon to be a very valuable acquiſition 
truly.—A ſpecimen of the plants may be 
ſeen at Mr, James Gordon's, ſeedſman, in 
Fenehurch-Street,, next Tueſday : having 
engaged to ſend him a few upon Monday, 
by a Canterbury hoy, where Dr. Temple- 
man, or any other gentleman belonging to 
the. honourable. Society of Arts, &c. may in- 
ſpect them; and be, ' alſo, informed by him 
(Gordon) of their good qualities for feeding 
of ſtock, ſo far as I have made trial hitherto, 
It has been but about two months ſince, we 
began feeding them off. They produce a 
marvellous deal of food: and that too, when 
moſt wanted now; turneps being gone, 
and no other herbage to be had. This 
root is proof againſt froſt, when moſt other 
vegetables are deſtroyed. This 1 fay from 
experience, on fair trial, this laſt winter. One 
ſingle perch, or ſixteen foot and a half ſquare, 
taken up from a field of four acres (indif- 
* This ſpecies of cabbage with a turnep root is un- 
doubtedly new here, conſidered as a ſubject of agriculture; 
and as far as appears has, not before been brought into 
England. But it was well known to botaniſts: as will 


be ſhewn in the next article, from the deſcription of au- 
thors; and is generally cultivated in the northern parts of 


Euro A. 
* ferently 
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ferently choſen), weighed two hundred and 
five pounds. In another 


produced two hundred and ſeventy- three 
pounds, taken up the 15th of February. Be- 
hold ! what a noble production this is ! Too 
much cannot well be ſaid of its excellencies, 
ſo far as I am able to judge. 


I rejoice:to think of the 0 good, that 


may ariſe from this plant to the Public; and 
the more ſo, as being the happy inſtrument 
myſelf of its introduction. For I never heard 
or read of this ſpecies of vegetable; and 
therefore, I call it new. Whether or no 

am miſtaken, let the connoiſſeurs judge.— 
This I know, that one acre well cultivated 


will produce a much greater quantity of more 


ſubſtantial food, than the beſt turneps I ever 
ſaw.—I look moreover upon theſe as more 
certain to the farmer, eſpecially in hard win- 
ters, when turneps are often deſtroyed; Thus 
much, by way of information, I thought 
neceſſary. AI have no intereſt herein, but to 
ſerve the community: which I think is 
every man's duty: and, as ſuch, what J have 
ſaid i is at your ſervice. Jam, 


Worihy Sir, with all due pes. 


** ; Tour moſt humble ſervant, 


Jonx RxvNOL DS. 
5 P. 8. The 


Ee 3 


: 


e 


piece, of about an 
acre and a half, the ſame quantity of ground 
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P. S. The plants herein mentioned grew up- 
on land, which rents at fix ſhillings per acre, 
I Should be glad of a few graſs- ſeeds, to 
make trial of; in caſe any can be obtained 
different from the North American black, 


&c. Timothy: the firſt I have; the ſecond 
I believe is of little worth. Mr. Gordon will 
direct them to me. Wt RE 


| pa May 13, 1763 
My Lokps and GENTLEMEN, 
PURSUANT to your intimation “, [ 
tranſmit to you an account of all my proceed- 
ings relating to the plant, called Turxep- 
ROOTED CABBAGE ; but, before I enter on 
the ſubject, give me leave to acquaint you 
with the motives, which induced me to make 
trial of this plant. When I found, that 
there was a premium offered by your moſt 
laudable Society for cultivating this plant +, 
I began to think, that there muſt be 
ſome more than ordinary quality inherent in 
r Tv 10 it 


»The preceding letter wa referred, by the Society, 
to the Committee of- Agriculture: and the ſubje of it 
appearing a matter worthy the moſt ſerious attention, they 
deſired Mr. Reynolds to give the fulleſt information, he 
could, with reſpect to the culture, &c. of this plant; and, 
eſpecially, as to ſome particular points ſpecified : which 
he has here accordingly done. | 

+ Mr, Reynolds does not here mean the plant, which 
is the ſubject of his letter: as it was never brought in 

ueſtion before the Society till by himſelf; but the ipecics 


7 


called the turnep-cabhage, that is commonly known: and 


for which the Society have offergd premiums ever gl 
1 8 + I tne 
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it, which you were deſirous of introducing 
to public view ; and rendering ſubſervient to 

ublic good. This put me upon trying what 

could make of it. But, at my firſt ſetting 
out, I laboured under difficulties. No ſeed 
could be had in England “, neither from 
ſeedſmen, nor gardeners : as far as I could 
find. They all ſaid, that it was not worth the 
propagating. Recourſe was then had to a 
noted ſeedſman in Holland for the beſt ſort 
of turnep-cabbage ſeed, to the amount of 


theyear 1765 incluſive. That kind is a very different plant 
from that of Mr. Reynolds : not producing a turnep-root, 
but only a bunch or enlargement of the main ftalk, ſome 
inches above the ground : which, a little reſembling a 
turnep in form, occaſioned the plant's being called the 
turnep-cabbage, The other for diſtinction, therefore, is pro- 
perly named the CABBAGE-ROOTED TURNEP; or may, 
for brevity, be called the CABBAGE-TURNEP: which 
will ſufficiently diſtinguiſh it from the turnep-cabbage. 
* Mr. Reynolds might have been ſupplied with what- 
ever quantity he could want of this ſeed in England, if 
he had known where to apply for it, Mr. Sheilds near 
Lambeth, having then a ſufficient ſtock. But the ſame 
difficulty bas occurred to many others, as well as to Mr. 
Reynolds, in obtaining this, and other ſeeds, for which 
the Society have offered premiums. This has been a 


great impediment to the ſucceſs of their premiums, But 


it is now removed by their giving notice in their pre- 
mium books, and advertiſements, <* That the trees, 


e plants, cuttings, and ſeeds, for which they offer pre- 


„ miums, may be had of Mr. Sheilds nurſeryman at 
« Lambeth : who has undertaken to ſupply the ſame 
good, and on reaſonable terms.” Mr. Sheilds, in pur- 
ſuance of this agreement, contracted with Mr. Reynolds 


for taking part of the ſeed of this new kind of cabbage, or 
2 raiſed by him; and is prepared to anſwer any or- 
den for it. 
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| 5 A piece of ground, conſiſting of 4 gentle 
Hazle mould, ſixteen perches in | quantity, 
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ſix pounds. But he was able to procute me 
only one Dutch pound ; and ſaid, it was the 
growth of Ruſſia; and that both the Swedes 
and Rufſjans gave aſſurances of its ſtanding 
the froſt, in thoſe * ſevere climes. This gave 


me great encouragement to proceed. 


CuLTURE of the GRounD, and MANnNtk 
of RaisinG the PLanTs. 


was, ' accordingly, long before made ready, 
by three good plowings. This land was 
ſtirred again on receiving of the ſeed ; which 
made a fourth plowing. The ſeeds were 
ſown on the 15th April 1767. As there 
was room allotted for the growth, there 
was no neceflity for planting out till the 
weather was' ſuitable for the purpoſe. The 
plants could not, in this caſe, draw, and ſpoil 
one another, according to the gardener's term. 
It may be neceſſary, that I ſhould! mention 
in this place," what the ſtate of the field was, 
in the year before the plants were tranſplant- 
ed into it. Two acres of it had been a fal- 
low 3 two acres in oats: and one in rye; the 


* | | 8 3 20108 Mz 
The Dutch gardener informed Mr. Reynolds very 
rightly, that this ſpecies of cabbage, or turnep, is culti- 
vated both in Sweden, and Ruſſia, as it is alſo in Den- 
mark, and the other northern parts of Europe; where it 
ſtands the extremeſt froſt ; and is therefore, in that light, 
preferable to othet turneps in thoſe count rie. 
e whole 
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Mſtiking furtows of a good depth, ten rows 
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whole piece conſiſting of five actes. In; 
order to ſee, whit effect dunging would have 


thereon; a certain part of this field was 


thick folded with ſheep's dung: the fold 


paſſing quite through the whole field Jength- 
wiſe; by which means it covered part of 
evety different ſoil. The other parts were 
left unfolded. This was done, in order to 
ſee the different effects, the dun mipht haye 
one way, or the other, upon each ſoil. The. 
field, choſen for my purpoſe, had in it diffe- 
rent ſoils, intermixed with each other, viz. 
clay or brick-earth, ſtrong cledge, flint gra- 
vel, or ſtony ground, gentle loam," hazle 

mould, and a ſmall patch of crumbly chalk. 


It was of a very irregular figure; ſurrounded 


by woods; and of courſe well ſheltered from 

cold winds. E 
Knowing, that all the cabbage tribe re- 

quired deep earth to root in, I cauſed three 


_ acres to be plowed of different depths, viz. 


ten, twelve, and thirteen inches. This was 
done quite through the whole field length- 
wiſe; by which means, the plough paſſed 
through all the different foils in one furrow, 
thick and thin: oats, rye, and fallow, all 
together. The other two acres had only 
common plowings. This was performed 
about the middle of December 1766. 
_ "The ſecond plowing was . ctofs-wiſe 3 
which we call balking: a term uſed for 


to 


U 
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to the rod. This was performed January 
1767. The third plowing was done in the 
ſame manner, towards the end of March, 
1767. This, we call ſplitting of balks. Pre- 
vicus to this laſt, the balks were harrowed 
down dry. The fourth, and laſt: plowing 
was towards the end of the May following, 
lengthwiſe, exactly of the ſame depth with 
the firſt plowing. In this manner, were the 
plowings, which were performed dry, com- 
pleated; and thus did the land lye till within 
two or three days of planting. Then it was 
well dreſſed : a term uſed for harrowing and 
rolling, that the ground might be ſufficient- 
ly fine to receive the plants. This ſhould be 
erformed ſooner, if the weather be ſuitable : 
leſt it ſhould prove too dry at the time of 
tranſplanting. > 0h ; 


Tinu and MANNRER of PLANTING. 


Me began to tranſplant at the latter end 
of June, 1767. This was performed in rows 
acroſs the field: ſome at two feet intervals; 
ſome at two feet two inches; and others at 
two feet four inches. | 
In the firſt, the plants were two feet a- 
part in the rows: in the ſecond, they were 
twenty-two inches: and in the third, they 
were in general twenty inches : but ſome few 
were two feet; and others eighteen inches. 
Four acres were planted in this manner: and, 
by way of trial, we planted alſo ſeveral owe. 

0 
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of common cabbage; two forts. of brocoli, 
ſavoys, and Siberian borecole, commonly 
called Scotch kale. Theſe, with ſome cole- 
worts ſown in the broad caſt- way, compleat- 
ed the field. The plantings were performed, 

as faſt as the plants advanced in bigneſs; ſo- 
that a few days intervened betwixt the ſe- 
veral times. Yet the whole was finiſhed 
before the end of July. Frequent ſhowers of- 
ten followed; and all grew to admiration. 
But a little time diſcovered, that we had only 
a ſmall ſprinkle of the common turnep- 


cabbage, among the whole: not more than 
one hundred plants per acre, one with the 


other, throughout the plantations, 

This ſomewhat alarmed me: but finding, 
however, that I had got a new ſpecies of 
plants, which neither myſelf, nor even the 


moſt ſkilful in the knowledge of plants knew 
any thing of; and liking their countenance ; - 


I treated them in the beſt manner I could. 
The common cabbage, the two brocolis, 


the ſavoys, and Siberian borecole, together 
with the ſprinkle of common turnep-cab- 


bage, were all treated alike with theſe new 
gueſts : : ſave only, that the former were 

lanted further apart. Mark the event! 
None but the borecole, and theſe new comers 
ſurvived the froſt, Every individual plant be- 


ſides was deſtroyed thereby. An inſtance 


this, of the ſuperiority of this new ſpecies 
over the other ſorts: particularly in its be- 


ing 
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ing impenetrable by froſt. * But to proceed. 
We made uſe of a trowel for the purpoſe of 
planting, inſtead of a dibble, or dipper-(a mo- 
del of which will be ſent). This inſtrument, 
penetrated eafily into the ground; the depth 
required : the planter then pulled the earth 
after him; and placed the plant, up to 
the foot-ſtalk of the leaves, behind the 
trowel, in a ſloping poſture, towards the 
mark in the line, which was made uſe of for 
planting, before the trowel was drawn out 
of the ground. The plant being thus placed, 
the planter then trod the earth cloſe with his 
foot: whence the ground by hard preſſure 
| ſunk a little lower than the ſurface : where- 
by it was enabled to receive the rain more 
effectually at its roots. palate 
Two men worked at one line : which was 
marked at the diſtance deſigned for the ar- 
rangement of the plants. A number of 
plants ſufficient for one row were laid at 
each end, by the drawer of them. The 
planters dropped the plants at the marks, 
till they met at the middle of the line. Then 
returned back : planting at the ſame time: 
and each man petting at the end of the line 
together, they removed it to the required 
diſtance; and fo proceeded. The ſtones, 
clods, or bits of chalk, were bruſhed away, 
with the trowel at the mark: ſo that none of 
them, not any dry earth entered the ground 
ith the plant. This method, I have found 
* A | to 
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to be far the beſt of any in platting of the 
cabbage tribe; and madder too. 
In a ſhort time after the planting, the 
band-hoe was applied to the plants in the 
rows 3 which rouriſhed them greatly. The 
horſe- hoe was made uſe of for the intervals, 
theee ſeveral times: according as the weeds 
advanced. The laſt hoeing was in February 
laſt. The earthing them up gradually * 
horſe-hoeing proved to be very uſeful; as 
they became thereby well ſereened againſt 
the froſts. This, likewiſe, prevented any 
ill effects from the rows, and rooks: which 
are great. enemies to this plant, by picking 
holes therein; and occaſioning, thereby, a 
decay and rottenneſs. I ſhould obſerve, that 
I made uſe of two kinds of horſe-hoes: a 
prong, and a plate-hoe.. . The former Was 
about fifteen inches wide, for the firſt hoe+ 
ing; and the latter about a foot. Both 
were made to fit one and the ſame wood: 
work. The hand-hoe was fix inches and an 
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half wide. One horſe and man hoed four 


acres in a day. 1 mean the intervals only: 
for the n eee 4 ns. reſt, as eat 


Ne 


Dr Ferre 25 


'T HE effects were, that thoſe plants, 
Which were on the clay, or 8 ſoil, 
did not turn out to be ſo good by one half as 
"_ of the other; nay, they were the * 8 
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in all the field; —Thoſe on the Riff eledgey 


land were but little better: they 'weighed 
ſomething more than the other. The ſtony, 
flint gravel, gartle-loam, and hazle-mould, 


were but little different from each other. I 
give the preference to the latter. The plants 
on one perch, indifferently choſen, | where 


the deep plowing was performed, being taken 


up, the 15th of February, weighed two hun- 
dred and fifty-four pounds : another taken in 


the ſame manner on the 26th of March, 


weighed three hundred and ninety-three 


pounds. A third taken from the ſame 


ground, on the 27th of April, weighed four 
hundred and ſeventy- fix pounds. The num- 
ber of plants, which produced theſe, were 


ſixty- eight, and no more. Vet thoſe on the 
crumbly ſoil exceeded this by four pounds: 


the weight being four hundred and eighty 
pounds: and the number of plants the ſame, 
viz. ſixty- eight: a vaſt return, notwithſtand- 
ing 1 ſee my error in conſuming them too 
ſoon. For what were taken up in February, 


would now maintain twice as much ſtock, as 


they did at that time : as they are, this 13th 
May, as good as ever. Whereas turneps 
grow ſticky, when going to ſeed; theſe do 
not. My ſheep ſpoil none; but eat them up, 


both root, and branch, with great gladneſs 
of heart. A circumſtance of no ſmall weight 

zs, their thriving beſt on dry oben inaſ- 
much as they are better fed 


on ſuch ſoils, 
* than 
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than on thoſe that ate cold and wet. For 


my part, I, in ſhort, know not which to ad- 


mire moſt, the wiſdom, or the goodneſs, - "of 1 
Providence, in the formation of it. 

In order to gain as much experience as 
poſſible, in the cultivation of theſe roots, I 
prepared an acte in another piece of ground: 
on a ſmall part of which was laid two cart- 
| loads of good dung, and mould mixed toge- 
ther: which was ſpread, as is uſually done 
for corn, before the firſt plowing. Here the 
plowings were performed, in the fame man- 
ner as in the five acres, at twelve inches deep. 
After this, two cart-loads more of the ſame 
dung were laid on at another place, on the 
ſurface of theſe plowings : the foil being poor, 
thin, and chalky. Beſides that it never had 
had any manure whatever, within my me- 

mory, but what it had from theſe deep plow- 
ings only. There we planted, at two feet in- 
tervals, and eighteen inches apart in the rows. 
I made this trial, merely through curioſity : 
not expecting the leaſt advantage thereby. 
Yet, to my great ſurprize, the growth on this 
r ground was every where alike : no diſ- 
tinction could be made betwixt that with the 
dung and mould, and what was not dunged 
either way. And, what is more extraordi- 
nary, the produce of this, when taken up, 
was equal to that of any one acre in the other 
field: one perch of it weighing, on the 
1 15th of February, two — and * 
; our 
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four pounds. A ſpecimen of this, after it 


5 bad been twice eaten off by lambs, was ſent 


Mr. Gordon, ſeedſman, in Fenchurch- 
Street, for the inſpection of the gentlemen 
belonging to your, Society: as a proof of 
the utility of this plant; and as a proof like- 
wiſe, that no dung is tequired in cultivating 
it; and that deep plowing, or tillage, only is 
ſafficient, The horned cattle; are fond of 
the herbage of this plant. They may be 
eaten. off mate chan once, if required. We 
arc now, this 13th, day of May, feeding off 
half an acre, with fix milk-cows and a bull, 
the ſecond time, in the fiye-acre piece: which 
was. eaten off all the winter by the game. 
We find the milk, and butter, exceeding 
ſweet, and good. IF. full grown ſheep be 
put in, before they are deſigned to be ods 


conſumed, they fall immediately upon the 


roots: which il occaſion them to rot, But 
lambs will not do the ſame. We eat off with 
them, after weaning, half the acre in the 
chalky ſoil, twice; firſt in November, 1767 ; 


and à ſecond. time. in January, 1708 at a 


time when the weather was very ſevere. 


Theſe two feedings were made by way of 


trial, to ſee what effects it would have, both 
on the lambs, and the growth of the, plants. 
The lambs — very well; and liked theic 
entertainment. Further, in order to try, 
whether, or no, ſheep would live u 1 


roots only, without any dition 1 
fenced 
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fenced off half an acre; in this ſame field, 
whieh had been eaten off, once before, by 
lambs: viz. in December, 1767: I turned 
in one hundred and eighty-three ſheep, in 
February, 1768; but took them out every 
night to fold, that they might not touch the 
roots with dung; nor ſpoil any by lying 
among them, &c. Here they were maintain 
ed fourteen days in great plenty. Nothing 
more was given them, beſides theſe roots: 
and I never wiſh to ſee them thrive better. 
Had they been fed upon turneps, the ſheep 

would have required hay, ſtraw, or ſome 
other herbage beſides. This I deem no in- 

conſidetable ſaving. Happy event, that ſuch 
good food; and that in great plenty; can, by 
induſtry, be extracted from ſoils, where little 
or nothing could be expected; and, let me 
add, at a ſeaſon of the greatiſt ſcarcity! ! 
In order to the conſuming them, they were 
dug up occafionally with a four-prong fork. 
My ſhepherd took up, in three or four hours, 
enough to maintain two hundred and fifty 
ſheep for a whole day. When ſpent on the 
ground, they may be ſliced, if required, and 
uſed in the ſtalls for horned cattle, &c. I have 
reſerved ſome for ſeed: which have been twice 

horſe-hoed this ſpring: viz. in February, and 
April. They make a moſt delightful appear- 
ance at this time: but when the "ſeed will 
ripen I cannot yet judge. I am apt to be- 
lieve in July. Should the ſeaſon prove kind- 
N ; Ft * 2 
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4 hope to have a conſiderable quantity of 
ed to Siſpoſe of : "belides whas'1 ſhall want 
n en ken. «460.10 . 
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Ie is. not neceſlary to be very nice about, 
or pay a particular regard to ſoil for the tur- 
Nep-rooted cabbages, as. they will grow on 
poor lands as well, if not better than on ſuch 
as are wet, ſtrong, and {tiff : and that too, 
without any fort of dung, or manure what- 

ever, provided the plowings be duly perform- 
ed. Dry lands, or ſuch as may be made ſo, 
are moſt likely to ſucceed. | Vet, let it be ob- 
ſeryed, that the laſt ſumm̃er was uncommon- 
ly wet: which might greatly favour the we 
dry, land; and injure the ſtiff, cold, and 
cledgy. 
The ten joah plowings were * to thoſe 
of twelve and thirteen on every foil in the 
field ; except the flint gravel, and crumbly 
chalk : on theſe two ſoils the plants were 
beſt, where the deeper plowings of twelve 
and thirteen inches were performed. But 
the common plowings throughout the whole 
piece, did not produce, one with the other, 
more than two thirds of what the deep plow- 
ed grounds amounted to. Hence the neceſ- 
ſity of plowing deep, in order to cultivate this 
- pe ſueceſsfully; as common plowing will 
not do. 
2 „ in this field ſeem to be uſe- 


leſs: 


1 
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Jeſs : no marks appearing from the in 

the leaſt degree: the unfolded parts being 
equal to thoſe that were folded. Whence, I 
conclude, that deep plowings only are ſuffici - 

ent without dung: for fo I call folding, tho? © 
not in the higheſt degree. The greateſt weight 
of food was on the two foot intervals, with 
eighteen inches in the rows. This diſtance is, 
therefore, recommended. If the plants be 
nearer, there will not be proper room for the 
horſe- hoe: on which, much of the ſucceſs 


depends. 


The ground, we ſec, may be ſtocked in 
winter as occaſion requires. I do not adviſe 


this. The owner is to uſe his own diſcreti- 


on. The five-acre piece eat off by the wood 


animals, points out what might be done in 


time of diſtreſs; which might not other- 
wiſe have been known. Maiming a vegetable 


certainly checks its growth. I find the ſeed- 


hog plants, in theic natural ſtate, much ſupe- 
rior to the others, that were eaten off. . 
The winter herbage will undoubtedly pay 


the expences of planting. The feeding of 


the lambs on the chalky ſoil, proves to be 


worth at leaſt fifteen ſhillings per acre. 


That the plants keep improving daily, 
from the time of planting, to the time of 
ſpending them, is demonſtrable in both fields. 
The weight being near double, the 27th of 


April, to what it was the 15th of February, 


a circumſtance this, duly to be regarded. 
| Fiz: | As 
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* the flies will be apt to fall upon and de- 
| Hrwp the young ſeed- plants, to prevent the 
great incohvenience thereof, uſe the following 
remedy. Mix the intended ſeed with long- 
top raddiſh-ſeed;; which the flies much ad- 
mire. The raddiſh leaves being quick growere, 
willhentertain theſe inſcQs until the other ſeed 
plants get out of the way. But if they are 
very numerous, run a light roller over them 
night and morning, whilſt the dew remains. 
This will lick moſt of them up, if duly per- 
formed. For a little moiſture cauſes both 
them, and the earth, when clammy, to' ſtick 
to the roller; by which means the enemy will 
be removed; and the young plants no ways 
injured: thereby. A large field will require 
two or three rollers to perform this effectually. 
The ſmalleſt ſhould be not leſs than twelve 
inches in diameter. I have had three rollers 
going all night, from eight or nine, to five or 
fix O clock next morning; and this repeated 
for three, nights ſucceſſively, and once for four. 
This was in the year 1739: a year fatal to 
turneps. By theſe two methods, I ſaved all 
my growth, when there were ſcarce any 
field tur neps beſides in Kent. What was ſtill 
more remarkable, that ſame year the French 
loſt their crops, likewiſe, in the ſame man- 
ner: and I. ſold to them n aunties, che 
winter following. 
There is, ſays a wiſe king, * that ge KY 
« jg deſtroyed for want ol , 
A ; ; Is 
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This ray: be applied to the common method 


of raifing, and managing turneps. It cer- 


tainly is a great fault to have turnep- ground, 
when finiſhed, rolled down: a common 
practice this, dut very injurious to theſe young 
ſced-plants. Becauſe the clods, and pieces 
of earth are very uſeful in ſcreening” the 
plants from. the ſun; and in quickening of 
their growth to a very great degree, It is 


well known, by the ſkilful, that chade pro- 


motes the growth of theſe young plants the 
moſt of any thing, in the firſt ſtage of life. 
For when they are expoſed to the ſcorching 


beat of the ſun, at this ſeaſon, they make 


little or no progreſs: ſo that if the flies ſeize 
them, they are ſoon gone, a firſt; ſecond, 

and third time, unleſs friendly ſhowers come 
to their relief. But when they remain, on 
the other hand, unrolled; they will be ten or 
twelve days growing, before they are fully 
expoſed to the ſun's heat; or riſe above the 
ſurface of the earth. By this means they gain 


much more ſtrength. to ſtruggle with the ene- 


my : and there is thrice as much food for the 
flies, as in thoſe of the-above ſtinted growth, 
Should rolling moreover become neceſſary, 
in either caſe, as ſoon as the flies appear, the 
unrolled ground will have infinitely the 


advantage of the rolled, 'in admitting of the 


deſtroying them. Becauſe being rough, the 
roller, in paſſing over the flies the firſt time, 


will, by breaking the clods in tt and 
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by tumbling the earth about them, both bury | 
and cruſh, as well as lick up, much the great- 
eſt part of theſe inſects: and the raddith-tops 
will maintain thoſe that remain, as long as it 
is needful. This is almoſt ſelf-evident, did 
not experience confirm it; and, therefore, an 


article well worthy of regard. 


N. B. One pound of raddiſheſced is ſuffi- 
cient for ten or twelye pounds of turneps. 
But g and colliflowers require more, 
eſpecially the latter. I never ſaw the premium 
for deſtroying the flies in turneps till too late. 
Elſe I ſhould have become a candidate. What 
Food that has brought forth, I have not learnt. 

I truſt, what is now offered, as well as my 
other ſmall efforts, will have its due weight 
with Gentlemen of ſuch diſtinguiſhed judg- 
ment and benevolence, as this honourable 
Society is oompoſed of. That your truly pa- 
triotic deſigus, and endeavours, may be ever 
attended with all imaginable ſucceſs, is the 
My Lords, and Gentlemen, 

1 0 Luouts, &. 

Adiſham, May 13, 1768. Jonx REvyNoOLDs. 
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As I am little known in the world, nor yet 
to the Society of Arts, &c, it may not be im- 
proper to refer you for an atteſtation of the 
above- mentioned truths, either to the B. 
| ; . ; 1. 
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Pr. Walwyn, prebendary of Canterbury, and 
rector of our pariſh ; or to Mr. Lucas, his 
curate. NI Ky —_— A543 LATE ENS DF, 
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11 qi ADDITIONAL! REMARKS. 
J : 


The borecole, although much inferior to 
the turnep-rooted cabbage, is by no means to 
be deſpiſed, It may be made uſeful in feed- 
ing of cattle, when ſown in the broad: caſt 
manner, after a crop of, peaſe, or  fallow- 
plowings; as, turneps and cole-ſeed are ma- 
naged. . But ſhould be hoed out properly: 
and, ſeeing it withſtood the feverity of the 
froſt, it becomes the more valuable on that 
account: more eſpecially, as it falls in late 
for uſe, after turneps are ſpent, and gone. 
This hint may not be, perhaps, uſeleſs, 
though foreign to the ie... 
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' WorTnay SIR, Adiſham, May 17, 1768. 

HEREBY you will receive my anſwers 
to ſuch matters as have been required by 
the honourable Society of Arts, &c. on your 
letter of the 21ſt of April laſt, concerning the 
manner and method of propagating, and cul- 
tivating, the turnep-rooted cabbage, &c, to- 
gether with ſome other | uſeful inſtruc- 
tions, which I hope will be acceptable, 
knowing their utility. The particulars -of 
them ate ſet forth in the incloſed ſheets : 
which, I truſt, will prove very beneficial in 

ö „ 
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in the end, both to my brother farmers, and 
the whole community, When known, 

And although I have been as conciſe as the. 
nature of the thing will admit of; yet this 
has drawn the account to ſuch a length, that 


it may be deemed rather a hiſtory, or treatiſe, 
than letter. Nevertheleſs, I hope the ſub- 


ſtance will be acceptable, and ſatis factory, TY 
to all thoſe particular things ſought after, re- 
lating to the turnep-rooted cabbage. 45 

" You will ſee, on peruſing the ſheets; ler 


the Article of Feeding Cattle,” that no time 


has been loſt in giving you a more early ac- 
count of theſe plants. Becauſe they are not 


all yet conſumed. We are now feeding them 
off with milch-cows; i in order to ſte what ef- 
fects this plant may have on the milk and 
butter of ſuch cattle: à very eſſential thing, 
The knowledge of the utility of it, with re- 
ſpect to other horned cattle has, indeed, been 
obtained long before, viz. in the winter, with 
very agreeable circumſtances : : and now Ican 


atfirm the ſame of theſe. No one can deſire ; 


either better milk, or butter, than the herbage. 
of theſe excellent; plants. have produced, for, 
theſe ten days paſt, and both in pin . 
Herein I do, rejoice. 


Be aſſured, that 1 have given a 1 fimple,. 
fair 2ccount, in the ſheets before you, of all 
my whole: proceedings wich the ſtricteſt te- 
gard to truth; and, ſuch perſons as are in- 


5 ehe to propagate this plant, may ſafely de- 
. | v2.51 | pend 
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pend on them, if they be followed: and no 
doubt the ſucceſs, will be anſwerable to their 
expectations, if experience can warrant any .. 
| ſuch thing. Sd nur: 97 tori E EF: he 6 
I hape ſent a few more of theſe roots ſor 
further inſpection of the Society, viz. thoſe 
we are how ſpending with milch-cows ;- and 
ſuch as ſtand for ſeed in their natural ſtate; _ 
to the end the curious may ſee, the whole 
fruits of my work; and be. fully, convinced 
of its, utility :. than which, none can do 
e eee 10 Mauren in 
Beſides another motive induces me, to ſend? il | 
theſe ſpecimens 600. . khere are ſome mate | Bl 
(or, freſh ſhoots) on the root, of this plant. 
that leads me to think, they are more tan 
44.4.4 19 4 TE 2 - l 
annuals. . For the buds, and long fangy roots 
ſeem to point out a longer duration, than one 
year. Here let connoiſſeurs judge. —A little; 
time will diſcover this. 
Whatever has dropped from me, relating 
to this plant; or to the better management, 
and preſervation of + the turneps, culture, 
Ke, that the Society thinks may be of 
ſervice to the public, is totally devoted to 
their ſetvice (under proper correCtions) to do 
whatſoever they ſhall think meet. It never 
was my deſign, they ſhould be kept in obſcu- 
rity.” For I know of no better ſervice, that 
I can do my countrymen, than that of point- 
ing out better ways, and means, for. procuring 
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us more plenty of bread: the which 1 Ta 
God Fa grant, Amen. 


„ Tam, Sir, r £22.33 
3 Bl! e To humble boat: > 8 
e an Rævxol ps. 


| 7 OE 
Mr. Reynolde' cbt ent to Mr. Box, 


2 deſires his acceptance of a bit of butter 


(echurned yefterday) made only from the 
2 7 age of my turnep-rooted cabbage, which 
- I flatter m yſelf will be acceptable, as a curio-' 
ſity: being, I dare ſay, the firſt ever made in 
England rom this plant, or perhaps in Eu- 
rope. The two pieces are dehigned, one for 
your own table, and the other for the 
Gentlemen of the Society, as a ſpeelmen 
to be produced with thoſe plants coming up; 
which 'I hope you will receive on Tueſday 
next, with an anſwer to your letter of the 
21ſt of April, © | 
Upwards of twenty pounds of this ſame 
butdet was this day at Canterbury market: 
and all that have taſted it (which are not a 
few) think it exceeding good.—But two or. 
three days may, and of ten do, make a diffe- 
rence in freſh buttet.—Such are the fruits of 
my labour. I defire Dr. Templeman may 
riſes it, if you pleaſe. 


I am, Sir, 
Lour friend, and humble Ft hg 
| Jon REYNOLDS. 
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Parther ä on the A Netcare | 
of the TuRNEP-ROOTED-CABBAGE ; and 
its Uſes, as well as an eſtulent Plant valuable. 
Ld the Table, as for a belege 4 Cottle. 


HE Rae of which an account of * 


1 BU and utility is given in the pre- 


ceding article, by Mr. Reynolds, is, aceord- 
ing to its botanical characters, a braffica ; un- 
der which, as a name of the genus, the vas 
rious ſpecies of the cabbages and turneps are 
promiſcuouſly placed by Linnzus, and the 
modern botaniſts; as agreeing with each 
other, according to his ſyſtem of the claſſes 
of plants. In the oeconomical conſideration 
of them, however, cabbages and turneps car- 
ry a notorious diſtinction. As they differ in 
appearance: and the root of the one; and the 
herbage. of the other, are eaten. The great 
affinity y, which the root of this, kind of braſ- 
ſica i in queſtion, bas with the turnep, in rela- 
tion to form, conſiſtence, and flavour; as 
well as aptitude to the ſame uſes 3 may, there- 
fore, make it be deemed, in that light, rather 
a turnep, than a cabbage : : the root being the 
principal part, Which is likely to prove of 
utility with us, as a ſubſtitute for the com- 
mon turnep. This plant is, however, com- 
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prehended i in the fifth ſpecies of Waſte, « or 


the braſſica radice cauleſcente tertti carnoſa. 


(Engliſh ſea cabbage } by Linnæus, in his Spe- 
cies Plantarum; and it is enumerated there, 
among the varieties of that. ſpecies, by the diſ- 
tinction of braſſica radice napiformi: Tourne- 
fort. Whether it be an original production 


© of the brafſica genus, with a turnep-like root; 


and, conſequently, properly itſelf a ſpecies ; 
or whether a ſeminal variety of the fea-cab- 


- bage; is, nevertheleſs,” not clear; It is culti- 
vated very extenſively ; and 5 ppears conſtant- 


ly to preſerve the peculiatity "of its orbicular 
root: whereas ſeminal varieties ſport, to uſe 
the gardener's phraſe; and are apt to run Again 
into their original ſtate. | 
This kind of cabbage wht! a wibe nr, 
therefore, though its appearance be novel 
here, is well known to botaniſts, It is noted, 


and deſcribed in ſeveral of the more minute 


of the former writers on the ſpecies of plants. 
It is called the rapo-braſſira, by Gaſp Bau- 


hin: and the braffice radlice napif rm, by 


Tournefort ; who thus deſcribes it:: 
It has a root much like a e very. 
« fibrous, and hairy; ſo that it may be ſaid 
to be bearded, on account of its many and 
« ſinall fibres. It frequently. has à fibre 


* thicker than a man's thumb, yet (till the 


% main, and original root, is more tuberous, 
* and larger; and thus reſembles a turnep. 
66. * this root riſes a ſtalk; a cubit and an 

; 2 60 half 
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half high; ſmooth, round, and branched 
« into ſeveral arms. The leaves, at the root, 
ay with their. oblong. foot-ſtalks, are a palm 
4 Jong, like the ſea-cabbage; roundiſh, and 
cut into deep jaggs. But thoſe, which riſe 
from the ſtalks, are oblong, narrow, ſinuat- 
«« ed, and without foot-ſtalks, The flowers 
are large, and yellow; and of a deeper 
% colour than thoſe of the common kind of 
« cabbage: ſtanding upon long foot-ſtalks, 
« ſpringing from a ſtalk above a palm high; - 
and not ranged in any regular order. Te i 
« theſe ſucceed narrow cods, an inch long.”. 
It grows. in the colder parts of Bavaria; : 
but eſpecially on the mountains; and about | 
© Bohemia. The root may be eaten: and 
« ſome dreſs it like colliflowers. The 
<<, poorer ſort of people cut it ſmall: as they 
“% do turneps,”. . 2 1 
The deſcription here given is not very ac 
curate. But this kind of braſſica may, never- 
theleſs, be eaſily diſtinguiſhed by it, from any 
other. The root is apt to run into a greater 
number of large ramifications than ſeems here 
intimated ; by the mention of one only. It has 
generally ſeveral; and not ſolely. one ſuch ra- 
mification, or fibre, as it is hete called, Which 
are thicker than a man's thumb, at their in- 
ſertion. It may be added, that the roots 
are, alſo, —.— than thoſe of the common 
turnep: and that, in taſte, and conſiſtence, | 
it is very like the kernel of the cocoa-nut : 
ny e 
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being much firmer, more oily, and leſs fuc- 


culent, than the common tutnep. 


This kind of cabbage, or turnep, has 


either never before been brought into Eng- 
land, or at moſt has been very little diſperſed. 
It ſeems wholly unknown to Mr. Miller, by 


his failing to diſtinguiſh it in his dictionary 
from the common turnep-cabbage. In his 


enumeration of the ſpecies of the braſſica, he 
introduces one under the name of Sraſſica 
radice cauleſcente orbiculari faliis ſeſſilibus : 


to which, he ſubjoins the Engliſh name of 


turnep-rooted cabbage. Theſe names would 
ſeem to have relation to the true turnep- 
rooted cabbage, though Mr, Miller meant 
really the common turnep-cabbage ; that has 
not an orbicular root, but an ofrbicular bunch 
or enlargement of the main ſtalk near -the 
root, but above the ground; which, ſome- 
what reſembling a turnep, has occaſioned the 
name of turnep-cabbage to be given to the 


plant. That this, and not the kind with the 


turnep-root, was ſolely what Mr. Miller had 
in view by his turnep-rooted cabbage, ' is 
clear from a paſſage, that occurs in his ſpeak- 
ing of it: where he ſays, that “ it is the 


a Were part of the ſtalk, which is eaten.“ 


ut notwithſtanding this only was the kind, 
on which, he beſtowed the title of braffice 
radice cauleſcente orbiculari folus ſeffilibus, he 
added, as a ſynonim, the name of ' brafice 
radice napifermi, Tournefort Inſt, R. H. 
9 1 219, 
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219 : which, as appears from the above de- 
ſcription cited from Tournefort, is a different 
plant, in this view of ſpecification. And indeed 
our nefort has noted the other, or the com- 
mon turnep- cabbage diſtinctly, under the name «1 
of braffica cogylode, and brafſica cuule rupum gg. 
rent, Dod. Pempt. and ſays, the mark by © 
« which it is diſtinguiſhed from all the reſt, 
„is this, that the ſtalk, under the leaves, is 
« ſhort, and ſwells to a bunch like a turnep.” _ 
It may be reaſonably concluded therefore, 
that Mr. Miller never ſaw this kind with the 
turnep- root, from his not diſtinguiſhing it 
from the other, but confounding them to- 
gether in the names, as well Engliſh as La- 
tin: nor, on an extenſive enquiry, do I find 1 
any other perſon, who has met with it in 
England before. The Dutch gardener, to 
whom Mr. Reynolds applied, as is mention- 
ed, in the foregoing article, for the ſeed of 
the common turnep-cabbage, was not better 
acquainted with the diſtinction of the two 
kinds; and ſent over the ſeed of the turnep- 
rooted cabbage, inſtead of the other. He faid, 
it was of the growth of Ruſſia : which may - 
be very true: as this plant is cultivated there, 
and, indeed, in all the very northern parts of 
Europe fot uſe. But he need not have ſent ſo 
far as Ruſſia for it. Since the plant is very 
common in Holſtein, and other neighbouring 
parts of Germany, for the table. It is, how - 
ever, more extraordinary, that this parcel * 
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ſeed ſhould be mixed with a proportion of the 
common turnep-cabbage :-which would not 
45 fare ſo well in the keen froſts of Ruſſia. As 
All the plants of it raiſed from this ſeed; were 
Filled by the cold of laſt winter: That kind, 
though in ſome uſe formerly, as an eſcu- 
- + lant plant, is very little cultivated any where 
now, but as a curioſity; except what has 
13 been produced lately for feeding cattle, in 
Ireland, and here, as above mentioned: | 
3 Mr. Reynolds, therefore, juſtly claims to 
be the firſt! who raiſed the true tutnep- 
rooted-cabbage; or, as it may be called, for 
ſhortneſs, CABBAGE-TURNEP, in England. 
It is very fortunate for the public, the ſeed 'of 
| it fell accidentally, into his hands. As his in- 
| . duſtrious care of the young plants, when he 
perceived them to be {trangers ; and his in- 
telligent and ingenious management of them, 
in order to diſcover the beſt method of culti- 


vation, and the utility of their ſpecies in agri- 
l culture, will be the occaſion of rendering the 
f matter beneficial to our country, in a much 


quicker, and more extenſive way, than could 
have happened from the ordinary courſe 
of proceeding. This holds particularly good 
of the ſagacious experiments, by which he 

attempted to apply the principles of the new 
huſbandry, to the cultivation of the plant, 
and ſubſtitute tillage ſor manure.» As he 
has demonſtrated thence, that the expence 

| of manure may be ſpared; and that mode- 
Se, Wn e rately 
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rately deep plowing, earthing the roots, and 
horſe-hoeing, will be cafficient to produce 
the moſt copious crop of this plant. His ap- 


plication to the Society, by preſenting them 
with an accurate and full account of his ex- 


periments, and the reſult of them, was not 
lüeſs judicious; and will doubtleſs be a ve 
great means of promulging the knowledge of, 


acquiſition, as it at preſent appears to be. 
The turnep-rooted cabbage, nevertheleſs, 
though ſo much a ſtranger in England, is 


very well known in the northern parts of 


Germany; and in Ruſſia, Sweden, Den- 
mark, and moſt probably all the North. If 
it had no other excellence to recommend it, 
the experience of its hardineſs would of courſe: 
have eſtabliſhed its uſe there preferably to 
the other kind of turneps: which muſt, in 
thoſe countries, be either taken up at the end 
of the autumn, or be deſtroyed by the: froſt. 
As its effects on them is ſo certain, that the 
particular degree of cold, according to Faren- 
heit's Herm teh, is ſtated ; whichiis found, 
on the ceſſation of the froſt, | conſtantly to 
reduce them to a mucilaginous pulp. This 


may be eafily-accounted for, by the action of 
freezing: Which expanding the aqueous 


parts, that ſo much abound in the turnep, 
muſt burſt, and tear up all the vaſcular fibres; 
and wholly deſtroy the vegetative economy. 


The turnep- rooted cabbage, on the other 
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| hand, bears the moſt intenſe froſt, and ad- 
mits of being cultivated in very high lati- 


tudes. A gentleman of diſtinguiſhed know 


ledge in Natural Hiſtory, who was a native 
of a part of Sweden, that lies in 66 latitude, 
on the confines of Lapland, declares, that 

this Kind of turnep was commonly cultivated 
there; and ſuffered no injuries from the cold, 

He informed me, alſo, that this kind was 
preferred in Sweden to any other turnep for 
the table. It is extraordinary, that a plant, 
with ſuch valuable qualities, ſo well known 
in the neighbouring countries, ſhould not 
have made its way here ſooner. But the ac- 
quiſition of it now, and the manner of its 
being obtained, is a ſtriking inſtance of the 
benefits that will ariſe to mankind in general, 
and particularly to our on country, by that 
inquiſitiveneſs after new ſubjects and modes 

of culture, and ſpirit of reſearch after im- 

provements, which the preſent times 
ſeſs; and which has been greatly promoted 
by the example and influence of the Society 
for the Encouragement of Arts, &c. Indeed, 
this diſcovery was immediately owing to an 
attempt in purſuit of one of the views of that 
Society, by an intended candidate. 

It · is not the great hardineſs only, which ſuits. 
the turnep-rooted cabbage particularly to the 
purpoſes of huſbandry, The retaining its 

fall plumpneſs, and ſoundneſs, even till it be 

run to ſeed, a quality in which the common 
Ws 1218; g . turnep 
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turnep is wholly deficient, renders it capable 


ol affording a ſupply of food for cattle, at the 
end of the ſpring, when turneps would fail: 


which, in unfavourable ſeaſons, when ſodder 
is dear, muſt be productive of very conſiderable 
advantages. Mr. Reynolds has experienced 
this: and writes, in a private letter, * Iam 
« unable ſtill to ſay of what duration this 

plant is. For I find, though it is now 


2 July the 8th, the roots are making freſh 


« ſhoots daily, in thoſe plants lately cut for 
« the ſeed: and withal, ſeem as firm and 


% ſound: as ever. A marvellous plant, in- 
„ deed! and truly worthy cultivating, be aſ- 
„ ſured, in every reſpect, whether for. the 


« table, or cattle.” Mr. Reynolds will, in- 


. deed, ſeem to have juſt ground for his admi- 


ration of this plant, if we make juſt allow- 
ance for the contents of the lake EX = 


tract from another of his letters, dated June 17: 


I have the pleaſure to ſay, that I have raiſ- 
« ed, this laſt April; plants in number ſuffi- 
&© cient for ſix acres,” or more: one half of 
te which; is already planted; and the remains 
will ſoon be ſo, as the weather is now fa- 


R a 


„ vourable. I make no doubt but the ſow- 


“ing in Jg will ſucceed very well. For 
e ſuch may be got and planted by Bartholo. 
* mew day, no doubt; 00 theſe will come 
% in, when moſt wanted, in March and 
% April, for feeding ſtock : and there is no 
60 en food for cattle under the ſun, nor 


. 


A 
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{© that will produce ſuch an immenſe quan- 


« tity of food as this I am treating of: which 
na farmer ſhould be without, that has it in 
his power to raiſe it. I could fay more in 

oc pou of its utility, were it necollaty:; but 


et what has been ſaid ſuffice. 
« N. B. My deſign is to plant ies acres 


„ more, as ſoon as the peaſe are off: which 


© will make the whole I ſhall have planted, 
« twenty-one acres complete. 

One particular, not mentioned in my 
letters to the Society, is. very remarkable. 
«« The laſt half acre ſpent; in the five-acre 
field, although eaten off all the winter long, 
produced, at leaſt, ſeventeen tons of food in 
« May: and maintained fix milch cows, one 
heifer, and one bull, ſixteen days on the 


herbage only. The roots afterward kept 


one hundred and ſixty-two tegs (ſheep a 
«© year old) twenty-five days; all in the ut- 
** molt plenty. Was ever any thing like this 
te jntroduced before, think you?“ 
This crop, amounting to thirty- four tons 
per acre, is certainly very large, compared 
to the product of moſt other plants. But 
the turnep - rooted cabbage, cultivated on 
land more ſuitable to it than that on which 


Mr. Reynolds raiſed this quantity, which, 


according to his own account, was only 
worth fix ſhillings an acre, though in Kent, 
will yield a much greater. According to 
his own relation of their r lie, and the ſpe- 


cimens 


ö 
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cimens | he; ſent to the Society, the roots of 
his plants were not near fo large as they have 
been found on the ſoils that are moſt- fit for 
them: and the reaſon is evident; as his 
ground, though of various qualities, was too 
ſtiff or hard for them. They require a looſe 
earth, ſuch. as would be proper for: carrots, 
as the tap-like ramifications; of the root ſtrike 
a conſiderable lengih downwards, where they 
meet with ſmall reſiſtance; and ſupply more 
nutrition to the body of the root. A ſandy 
ſcoil, therefore, if not poor, would be beſt. 
On the whole, this plant muſt be eſteemed 
a very valuable acquiſition to huſbandry. The 
reſiſtance to all froſts, and even ſuch moiſture 
as will deſtroy the common turnep; — the 
duration throughout the whole year; — the 
admitting of being raiſed on ground not rich, 
and without manure ;— and the greatneſs of 
the produce, with its wholeſome and nutritive 
quality combine to render this plant far 
ſuperior to any of thoſe raiſed annually for 
feeding cattle in the winter, and ſpring; and 
adequate to the idea of the Socity for the En- 
couragement of Arts, &c. with reſpect to the 
winter pabulum for cattle; which they ſo aſ- 
ſiduouſſy and earneſtly ſought after. 
As to the merit of the turnep-rooted cabbage 
for the table, the roots are eaten, and admired 
in the Northern countries. But, perhaps, in 
ours, where we have greater varieties of ve- 
getables in gardens, and are thence more de- 
bag e 
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licate, it may be thought inferior to the eom- 
mon turneps. Bot, to make amends, the 
herbage in the winter and ſpring, is excellent. 
Mr. Reynolds ſays, in one of his letters, 
« 'As an eſculent plant, I can affirm its ſtalks 
< and leaves to be little inferior to broecoli; 
and may be cut much oſtener: and there- 
fore worthy the gardener's notiee : the 
more, as being impenetrable by froſt.” 
It may, perhaps, be thought ſome dimi- 
nution of the value of this plant in huſbandry, 
that it requires, according to Mr. Reynolds's 
example in the culture of it, to de tranſ- 
planted: which not · only enhances” the ex- 
pence, but creates a dependanee on fayour- 
able weather. His conduct in this point 
does not, however, eſtabliſh the practice of 
tranſplanting to be neceſſary. As it was not 
the effect of experience, but, in a great mea- 
ſure, of accident. He ſowed the ſeed, be- 
lieving it to be the common turnep-cabbage ; 
and when the plants were come up, and he 
_ diſcovered them not to be fo, he proceeded to 
plant them out into the ground prepared for 
them, probaby both becauſe he ſtill rmagined 
them to partake moſtly of the nature of cab- 
bages; and becauſe he muſt have loſt a great part 
if he thinned them by hoeing; as the whole was 
raiſed: on only fixteen perches of ground. But 
both the manner of growth of the plant, and 
experience in other places, ſhew, that they 
may be ſown, as turneps, and hoed; * 
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ned by hand. And this may be practicable, 
as well when ſow in drill, as in broad-caſt. 
The plants may certainly be allowed to be 
nearer each other alſo, than Mr. Reynolds 
placed them. The intervals, indeed, when 
ſown in drills, cannot be leſs than two feet, 
where horſe-hoeing is propoſed : but the 
plants may becloſer in the rows than two feet; 
and the crop, therefore, increaſed in propor- 
tion one fourth, or perhaps one third. For 
this plant does not ſo far recede from the na- 
ture of the common, turnep, as to require to 
ſtand ſingle at a conſiderable diſtance from any 
other, without injury to the root; though 
perhaps the herbage, when drawn up by the 
nearer approach of the plants to each other, 
may be leſs ſtrong and copious. | 
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ALOE, leaves of, Foals. o of 4 manufac- 
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Aion 8, fuccotrine, production of i in the Welt- Indies, 
premiums for, — — 289 
AMMONIAC, Sal, making of, premiums for, 211 


AN AN A, leaves of, 5. god of being manufactured, 135 


APOCYNUM, flalks or leaves of, capable of being ma- 
nufactured, | 

ARCHAL, Engliſh, diſcovering of, premiums for, 23 1 

ARTIFICIAL FLOWERS, making of, encouraged, 184. 


Au rs, ry improvements in, — p 2 
Mechanical, improvements in, — 8 
' Chemical, improvements in, — 
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Banzſkou! making with . premium m 22119 
Walt on the quantity of ſeed of, 325338 
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BARRILLA, production of in America, n 
Bav SALT, ſubſtitute for, premiums for, — 224 
de en production of, encouraged, — 46 


How far an object i in Great Britain, 49 


| Braden diſcovering a mine of, premiums for, 202 
BLACK-chalk, diſcovering a vein of, premium for, 208 


Biack-ſand, making iron from, premiums for, 298 


BL ack-colour, dying woolen cloth of, e 179 
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BoAxps, Deal, importation of, from America, means 
taken to promote, — "Pape 311 
Box Ax, diſcovering of, premiums for,— 201 
+ - Subſtitute for, making of, encouraged, 195 
BorECOLE, recommended as a winter pabulum for 


 _ cattle, | — 60—562 
| Hints reſpecting. — 439 
Bx Ass, veſſels, perfect method of tinning, en- 
couraged, — — 170 
BxOAD=CAST Mvid4nony, information reſpecting, 
„ 75, OO ' attempted to be procured, 72 


Treatment of land in, | 393 
'Expence of inſtruments for, 372 
Expetiments· and obſervations on, 322 

a Remarks on.. 375 

How performed in Cumberland, 380 

| ea --. + ,. ... 351 
'Bxoap: th, for the Liſbon markets, making of, 


+ ._ encouraged, _ — 101 
Clover, common, ſucceeds on poor ſoil, 365 

© Produce of, greater than that of lucern, 369 
BroNnzE, making of, premiums for, _ — 218 


- Brown OsNABURGs, diſcovery of a method of 
pon * dcdleanſing flax for making, 


| premium for, — 144 
Bure-LEaTHER, making of, encouraged, 169 
Burner, recommended as a winter pabulum for 
T0 0 8 che — — 60 
| Succeeds well on poor foil, ——— 55 
How liked by cattle, — ibid. 


NJ wo diſtinct kinds o]; —— — 370 
Seed, whether a ſubſtitute ſor oats? ibid. 


CakBACE Tuknty. See TURNEP-ROOTED CABBAGE, 
CALCULATIONS on. drill and broad-caft huſbandry 
dy Mr. Wynne Baker, — 388 
Cantos, taking caſts of, encouraged, .,. 34 * 
Cars, milled, manufacture of, premium for, 1 
CARPETS, in imitation of Turkey, making of, en- 
| couraged. — — 
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Canttacts, wheel, improvement of, gan—p 165 
CarKkoTs, cultivation of, encouraged. — 3 


CassiARY CGFEHIRA, accounlt of, . 
Car Eon, machine for plancing, in invention of, - 


couraged, 161 


-- Making with coak, premium for, 219 
Carre, in paſte, taking of, encou — \ 3+ 
CAT-GUT-STRINGS, 27 muſical ors —_ 


of, encouraged 


| Carr, winten pabulum for, diſcovery of, encouraged, 95 
conſtruction 


Cuarr-CUTIER, invention of oth, 


— 87 
CnaLs, black, diſcoyering a vein of, 2 for, 208 


CHEMISTRY, premiums given for? 22 


CMN AMOR, in America, premiums for, _ 


For che Liſbon markets, making of, en- 
couraged, 
Made of nettle-ſtalks in Sweden, 


Woolen, improvements in dying of, en- f 


Cuovan, white, cultivation of, premium for, 
Particularly proper for ſheep, 
Riſes after ſtrong manuting, — 


Common broad, ſucceeds on poor ſoil, 365 


Produce'of, greater than that 

of lucerne, — 5 369 
Red perennial, worthy (cultivation, | 365 
Coax, making iron with, premium for,,- | — 219 
COBALT, diſcovery of in America, premium for, 301 

Diſcovery of a mine of, in Great Britain, 
encouraged, — — — 166 
Zaffre. and Smalt, obtained from, — 167 


Cocnhix AL, production of in the Britiſh colonies, / 


- premiums for, — 268 
Cor x SEED, premiums for, — — 64 
Soxoxixs, Britiſh, premiums given relating to, 24 


Comsn-Por, improvement of, encouraged, 
Common Poa GRASS, collection and ſeparate cul- 
eee, encouraged, — 69 
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Corren-PrarkSG, making paper proper for printing 


with, encouraged. —— , —— 9K 
Corran Vrsskls, perfect method of tinning, en- 


cCouragedj, — — 170 

Conn, threſhing of, machine Gr, 5 a 1; 
| innawing of, machine for, — ibid. 
Grinding of, machine for, — — | 105 
8 purifying, premiums for, erer 21 b 
Corrox, ſpinning of, encdureg ed.,. 93 


Machine for winding and doubling, ir in- 
] vention of, encoutraged, 1 
Pieces of, made by the loom, in imita- 
” tion of, Indian quilung, encouraged,. 129 
4 African, importation of, premiums toi, 302 
Dying, improvements. in, encouraged, , 180 
Ca AxE, improvements in, encouraged, — 160 
Cn Ar xs for HaT-BanDs, making of, encouraged, 119 
CxAxoxs, improvement of, encouraged, — 229 
CrxEgsTED-Docs- =TAIL-GRASS, colledion, and ſe- 
_.._. parate culture of, encouraged, 6g 
| CavcunLrs, lite the Heſſian, making of, encouraged, 172 
| For aſſaying tin ores, making of, en- 
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Da Boanps,. lnpertatlon of, means taken to 
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Dicks ron, Papin's, improvement of, encouraged, 161 

Doors, wn Pd in the hanging of, encou- 


n_—_ — 165 

Du amine ND, ploughs for, invention of, be 

—raged, \ _ 79 

D* AWING, patterns and deſigns for ornaments, encou- ew 
0 raged, — — — 

Patterns for weavers, encouraged, * 7 


| Ornaments, for the uſe of upholſterers, 
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Expence of preparing an acre of land in, 
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Leſs expenſi ve than broadcaſt, 
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Dyes, Engliſh fuperjor | to foreign. 3 
DYING, improvements in, encouraged, EY 
Moolen, improvements in, encouraged, 
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Blue, 
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Scarlet in grain, — 
Linnen, improvements in, Encouraged, 

Green, ——_— 

Yellow, | 


Scarlet in grain, 
— Cotton, improvements in, encouraged, 


Scarlet in graim, — 
* Red, — — — 
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E 
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couraged, 
ENAMEL, white, making of, encouraged, 


couraged, | 
en E for poliſhing glaſs, iron, and marble, i inven- 
tion of, encouraged, 
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Experiments and obſervations on, — 
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EMBos8ING PAPER, improvement in the art of, en- 


164 
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Exurhrrion, public,” of works of art, their "my 
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Finx-BENT Gu as, collection, an en 


of, encouraged, —: 
Fin zs, method of extinguiſning, experiments on, 316 
FLax, ſpinning of, encouraged, 93 
Culeanſing and whitening, for making N 
oſnaburgs encouraged, 1 
Frowxxs, artificial, making of, encouraged, + . 
FLy, in turneps, method of preventing, account of, 20 
premium for. — 


Revealed by Mr. Reynolds, — — 5 


%% premiums for, ' — J307 
LANTAIN, ſtems of, manu- | 
facture of, premium for, 55 y 
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| Mu. as 2 winter pabulum for . | 


| Garne, pam in the banging of, eneou- 
raged, — — 165 
Gavcixs, veſſsls, improvement of the inſtruments 
for, encouraged, — —: ibid 
Gras, taking caſts in, encouraged, — 34 
Exgine for poliſhing, invention of, panel 
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Of the creſted-dog's-taill, 
Of the ſheep's feſcue, — — ibid 
Of the fine- bent, — — — bid 


Ot the meadow-fox-tail, — — id 


Of the vernl. — ibdid 
Gnas, foreign, chltivatiad of, encouraged, 56 
nghſþ, ſeparate colleAion an and ratios | 


of, encouraged, 
Gun, from the perſimon tree, importation of, * | 


raged, 103 
HA'T-BANDS, crab 22 encouraged, 11 
HaTs, 22 making of, =" 11 

Straw, premiums for, — — did 
Hem, cultivation of in England, * 51 
Cultivation of in America, L for, 277 
 HogING-PLOUGHS, |. —— . 4 

Hor-iMps, making cloth of, premium E 


HoRIZONTAL 8PINNING WHEEL, improvement of, 
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Table of expences and pro- 155 
duce of, — 342 
Remarks on, 37 5 


Drill, what, 


e and obſervations 


Infirgments for, expence of, 334, 


Expence of preparing an acre of 
land i in, 


1 * 5 5 1 
| Hann-aLL, for E corn, 1 05 encou- 


of wheat to be ob- 
ined on an acre of land in, 337 
Quantity of barley to be bz. 
tained on an acre of land in, 341 '”-" 20 
. Leſs expenſive than broad-caſt, 383 
| Remarks on, — — 
Ges Old method af, courſe of crops in 
Table of profit gained on an acre 
of land in, - 

Table of — produce of ears of 

| wheat obtained in, r 35 ; 

Produce of turneps in, 5 35 | 
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322 
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HUSBANDRY, 


wc .. 


— „* 
1 


1 e 
a | K ; 
| HUSBANDRY, New method of, table of expence and 


profit ink —— — 1 * Page 4 
Iuaables of profit gained on an N 


Tal̃aable of produce of cats of Wheat 
obtained in, . 
e 
1 1 1 4115 2 3 1055 ; Cf di; 1130.5. * 
f h 81 = HT | 11“. i 30 nen 5 | 
INDIA-QUILTING, imitation of, encouraged, —— 129 
InsrRUMENTS, for gauging veſſels, improvement of, 
 - encouraged, — — 165 
\L For the drill huſbandry, prices of, — 334 


| | For the common huſbandry, prices of, 372 
IxrALio's, taking caſts from, encouraged, — 34 
IRoN, mill, or engine, for poliſhing, —— —— — 143 

From black ſand, making of, premium for, — 298 

| Poliſhed, compolition to prevent the ruſting of, 196 
Bar, making with coak, premium for, 219 
Pig, making with coak, premium for, ibid 
IsINGLASS, preparation of in America, premium for, 275 


7 e ö 
een 
EKEKxrrroo Lace, encouraged, —— 


4 


xs — 140 


\ | . : . | | 
Lace, point, making of, encouraged, —— — —— 137 
| Knitting, encouraged, ——, — 140 
Lax, ploughs for draining; invention of, encou- 


+: i 5 — — | — 79 
Treatment of, in the drill and broad - caſt 

2 18 huſbandry, — — —— — 39 
Advantages ariſing from laying down to graſs, 41 
7 LAND- QHADRAN , improvement of, encouraged, 16 
LxAT-METAL, making of, premiums for,. ——— 21 

LEATHER, Buff, making of, encouraged, — 169 

# Red and yellow, proceſſes for dying, — 400 

5 . , Red and yellow, dying, bounty for, 230 

LEGHoORN HArs. See STRAW-HATs, — —— 116 

e 2 r terte Den LIXNEN, 


, * 9 
e by © 


* 


1 1% N DE FR 5 
| L1RKER, piccer of, made by the loom in imitation of 


quilting, '— — — * | 
fr, Dying, improvemene'in, encouraged, '— 129 5 


9 9 reen, 2% et ele . IOCY 


. _ Scarlet, in grainy, — — ibid 


Loc-deal, Wen of, from 2 means 


taken to promote. ei 311 
Loc woon, cultivation of, premiums for.... 262 
Loom for weaving ſlackings, improvement an; en- 

coura 5 — — — 135 


g Lyczavs, cultivation of, encouraged, 


21 What ſoil proper for, dps 753 70 | 
3 


- Subſtituted for corn, in feeding horſes, 


Beſt cultivated by tranſplantation, * ibid 
_ Qualities of, — ! — 3069 
b 
Mactines, for flicing turneps, , — | —— 82 
For winnowing corn, — — 86 
For meaſuring land. — 165 
For drefling wheat, — - } 


For boring auger holes, — — 165 | 


For cutting ſtraw, __  — 
For railing water by. wind, — 
For winding and doubling cotton, &c. 98 
For planeing caſt iron, —— — 16x 
or grinding and poliſhing glaſs, &c. | 
| Foc exttacting water out of ſhips, —— — 
MacpinEery, for ſaving. men and goods in veſſels 
caſt away at ſea, —— 165 


MappsR, cultivation of in England, encouraged, — 40 
Max GO TREE, introduction of into the Weit In- 


dies, premiums for, — — — 285 


MANUFACTURES, premiums given for, — 14 


Mars or Covwrizs, making of, encouraged —— 309 


MARBEE, mill, or engine, for poliſhing, — 147 


| Staining of, bounty for,— — 225 
MARKING Sheep. See Surrey, 
Makr'sEILLBS Juiliing, imitation of, aun. 129 
Mrapow:F ox- FAIL” . colle gion and ſepa- 

5705 rate culture of encouraged, 69 


2 ws Hh , * MECHANICS, © 


N wa * 0 
— — — — — * — — — 
yp [ | = : l ** by - | of — * * * \ * 4 - 4 * 7 — * * | 
* { q - . l i 
= | \ 


Men Abies, premiums given relating, to, 
| (MEL TEUG-POT Es for aſſaying tin ores, making of, 


MitueD Cars, making of, premiums for, — 15 
 MitTs, making of, encouraged, r 142 


1 


5 | 
p | . = Hs — - : 
1 


1 N 2 D E X:1. 


Page 10 
.- encouraged, nn) —, 2 
Nun, For ihreſping hn, ba 


For grinding and poliſhed laſs, ue. 
For Ee * r N 


Hand, for grinding corn, — — 
+. , Tide, improvements in 
\ Wind, im I 3 in, — — 113 
1 2 making in England, encouraged, 110 
der, improvement of, — 165 


MyYRTLE-WAX, importation of from America, en- 


H NY „ N a n — 143 
NevTLe-vrALKs, cloth made of, — — 152 
y | | O. ' ; 
Ok. saw. pus r, tanning with, bounty for, 226 
Oi, Train, edulcoration of, — — 187 
Olive, production of in America, premiums 
for, : \ — 2 266 


Ove Trees, cultivation of in America, premiums 
for, — — — — — 266 
Ovvxxs, purifying of, premiums for, — 2216 
Orion, production of in America, premium for, 280 

 ORCHILLA wBED, diſcovering of in England, pre» 
mium for, 221 
 OsxanurGs, Brown, diſcovery of a method of cleanſ- 
| ' ing flax for making, encouraged, 144 


3 | 
PAINTERS, Enamel, red colour for, premium for 223 
n * for Fun with copper plates, 
aking of, encouraged,  — — I 
" Mikin of ſilk rags, premium for, —— 106 
Art Ph emboſſing, improvement in, 104 


Marbled, making of, encouraged,  — 122 


Perle Piaitren, im imptonement of, encouraged, 162 


ai |  -  PARSLEV) 


4 


ben cultivation of, premium for, N | "vice 6 


PaxsneÞs, cultivation af, premiums for, —— ibid 


ASTE, 3 caſts in, encouraged, — 1656 
Parrzxus, and defigns for ,ornaments, drawing of, 

| F encouraged, — : 33 

| For weavers, | 1 as ——̃ 34 
beant-, produftion of in Ades, encourage 

oth, w— ——T— 260 

— rapens invention of, — 18563 
ERSIMON- I REE gum, importation of from Ame- 


rica, premium for, 


Pren-STAVEG importation of from America, means 
taken to promote, == 313 
PLANEING CAS Aion, invention, of a machine 


for, encouraged, 161 
PrAxk, Deal, importation of from America, means 


taken to promote. — 371 


Plavrais, fruit-bearing, ſtalks, or leaves, of, en- 


pable of being manufactured, — 15 
piarr. importation of, premium for, 11 
PLouGH, for draining land,” —_ — , 


PR. _ Trenchiog, 11 — — — 
TI% Turning, 3 8 — — ibid. 


Hoeing, n 


For cutting or 5 * graſs and. "ibid 
PotnT + one making in Englan 


8 a rs RN. of land for wheat, 


Prod neck * of land planted 

2 — — 361 
Panrons iven eg eee e 
Nn Bae eee 

1 mechanics. — 19 

LS ' To chemiſtr — — 22 

© To trade a colonies © — 24 

n improvements of, encouraged, | 165 


PusLic ExHIBITIONs, of works 'of art, the origin 
Waun ö n 32 


: 


j oy .J 
* 4 # 
* 


Wavy,” yp improvement of, encouraged, 166 
H h 2 Quick 


| 2 . 
Pio-Inon, making wich coak, premium for, — 8 


encouraged, 8 - 
Por-Asn, production of in America, encouraged, 7 6 


SARSAPARILLA ROOT, * of, 
Saw. MIII, mm into England « encou- 


N E x. 


Quick. GROWING Txees, planti of premiums 


offe 
Sinus; AJAY * ion <,, | 


1 


"i 4 

| _— | — * *S — — ” * - 2 

Is n 9 * "SEE. , LY l * : -4 2. 4 f 
Co 1 * 
* 0 


Was, Silk, | aki doe of, vai 106 
RaisiNs,' roduRion of in America, premiums fort, 292 


12 deſtroying, premiums ſor.— 25 


1 C, 


Rev-C OLOUR, for enamel painters, premium ors 22 


«HG | Dying cotton of, 2 —— 

Dying leather of, | 
Kant, Silk, improvement in, ——— . | i 
ETORTS; "earthen making of, encouraged,” - 176 
. IN 1 See Sure. W * 
e e 5 
$400, ſubſtitute for, encouraged, 9 303 
AFFLOWER, e of in . Fern F 

* ren, 2 
$ainroIN, produce of, ſced of, — hs 


2 Sowing of in drills, od = 
Product of, — | . 2 
SAL AMMONIAC, making of, premium for,” 211 


Sar, Bay, ſubſtitute for, premium for, 


. 
Warn eſtabliſhing works in England, ſor 
making, premium for, — 197 
Producing in America, premium for, 299 
—— 


246 


raged, les ct 
Saw-Dusr, Oat, tannin with, bounty for, 22 


| SCAMMONY, production f in America, . 


for, — — 291 


ScARLET IN GRAIN, dying of. See D Drug 


Scol Tors, propagati — premium for, — 3 
SHEEP, Ret i in, — 2 vg! to ptevent, premium for, — 
Marking of, diſcovery of a compoſition for, 
premium for,, , — — .208 


Femme collection and ſeparate cul- 


„ ture of encouraged, — 69 
4 5 2. | wk " SHENAN, 


x | = 


= — — — ef - ar — * " : if - 2 _ = * - — 
your —— EE i Ae — — 
* 


* * 


14 55 1 * 
1 1 


W 

Sun Ax, account of, 3 page 4 

S H1PS, machine for extraQing water er out of, Penk: 0 oF 4 
um for, K ry 146 | 2 « 4.58 


gers BorToMs, diſcovery of a compoſitich for . ok ö f 
curing them from the ora RS 


| fy premium fory  — ; 203 3 
Saal Mupicaco, as 4 winter pibuluc „ 
cattle, — 6o WY 
$rix, ProduRion of in England, encoutlged 147. * 2 6 1} 
Production of in America, 'premiums for, 33 
Pieces , made by the loom, in initation f „ 
India quilting, premiums for, — 129 | 
Dying, improvements in, encouraged, . 1s 1 N 
© Graſs, importation of, from ie, pre- | 
miums for, „ 4 
_ "Reel, improvements in, caraged; 4 166 4 { 
4 Rags, making paper of, encouraged, — 162 5 
Diſcharging colour from, premiums for, 108 55 
Six-THREAD SPINNING-=WHEEL, _ — — of A 
SMALT, making of in England, encouraged, 167 3 
SPINNING, Flax, wool, and cotton, — 93 7 
: In work-houſes, encouraged, — 49 -} 
Wheels, improvements in, encouraged, „ 
Horizontal, — — 2 | 4 

Six thread, — 97 


STAINING MarBLE, Ronny for, gs — 225 
Sravxs, Pipe, importation of, means taken to pro- 
mote, — — — 373 
grock-Flen, preparation of premium far, — 306 
STOCKING-FRAME, improvement in, need. 135 
STRAW, machine for cutting —— 37 
Hats, making of, premium for, AP — os 
 STURGEON, gerte of from é encou- 


rag _ 245 1 

Succorzaixx Alons. See Ales. 194 ; 10 
| . : : m_— 9 $2 5 2451444 Fd ' 
4 

1 with oak faw-duſt, bounty for, „ 0 


Tk RSsHINO- Mr. See Mili. | 
' Tipdes-Mitz. See Matt. - LEAN _ 
Tissu, Planting: eas 15 encouraged, 37 

| 2 1 "TiNNING, 


3 it; * „ E. ** 
| 3 ite Copper 5 50 b, improvement of, encout- 


\.& Fry 


a aged, . Page 170 
5 Takvs AND CoLovies, premiums given relatig to, 24 
ITuAN-OH, edulcoration of — — 187 
Tatts, Foreft, planting of, encouraged — 17 
ut gretoing, planting of, premium for, 40 
„ +  , TRENCHING-PLOUGH. See Proven. , 
FR. ure catching of, premiums for, — 304 
N URKEY LEATHER, dying of — — 230—400 
Tonk ky RED, dying cotton of, encouraged, 182 
a Tuakzr- CABBAGE, as. a Winter paulum for cat- 
1 * * tle — — 6062 
* "6 Account of the cultute of, 411 
ToxNEP-ROOTED CAB, accougy! of on uſes 
v a and cultivation of, 41 
9 * SS: 1 © Proof againſt froſt, — > 
3 Produce of land ſown with, 
/ 21— 
p Caulture of che e for wa 
n 71 raiſing, — 431424 
e * Obfſervations ou, — 443 
— . What ſoil proper for, — 
| OTE RY Uſeful for the table, — 
Tominra, rh for icing, invention of, encour- 


— 
* 


22 = "May be ſown i in the 3 intervals of drilled 


barley, Fs , — 328 
Drill culture of, recommended, — 36 
Produce of a drilled acre of, — bid 


U ſekul remarks on the e of, — 437 
. Fly i in, method of preventing, premium for, 205 


Ren Revealed by Mr. PPPs. 430 
1. * e lr 
 UenoLoranzRs, drowing of ornaments for, premi- 

. — [fone .;. 24 

: \ * 8 . - 
Vanxisk, making of, encoufaged, — - . 192 
5 To prevent poliſhed iron from ruſting, . 
+ premium for, — - — — 106 


= DG AW; OMe VERDIGRISE, 


en d r 


1 


Vea pronie, making of, encouraged, * Page 176 . 


VERNAL GRA8s, collection and ſeparate ( culture of, 


-, - encouraged, — — 69 
Premium for,. — 71 
Vrssxls, tinning copper, encouraged. 170 


Gauging of. * GAUGIN G. 


W. 


Waren FuskkE CHAins, making of, premiums for, 157 


WATER, invention of a machine for raiſing, 
| couraged + . 


Wax, Bees, production of in England. encouraged, 4 


Myrtle, importation of from America, 


en- 
couraged, — — 243 
WEAu RRS, 7 i patterns for, R 2 
WHEaT, Machine for dreſſing, — — 87 
Drilled, yields moſt grain, — 395 
Quantity of ſeed required, — 394 
Product of, — 558-357 
Comparatiye advantages of drill and 
broad-caſt, — — 390 


3 CARRIAGEs, improvements in, encouraged, 165 


WITTE CLOVER, See CLoveR. 
Write ENAMEL, See ENAMEL. 


15 


Winp-Mirr, improvements in the conſtruction of, 


encouraged, — — 
Wivp, invention of a machine to raiſe water 
Wine, production of in America, encouraged, 


WinnowinG CoRN, machine for, — — 


WINTER PABULUM FOR CATTLE, di ſeovery 
premium 


113 
by, 165 


of, 
for, 59 


Wire, making irons for drawing, encouraged, 164 


Womens MiTTs, making of, encouraged, 
Woo, Spinning of, encouraged, — — 


142 


Woolkx, Pieces of, made by the loom in imitation 


of India quilting, encouraged, 
Cloth, improvements in the int 
premiums for, — 
Wonxx-Houszs, ſpinning in, encouraged, 


Ts 


129 


of, 
— 178 
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